Problems of the Wool Manufacturing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Northern Textile Association 
held its annual meeting at Poland 
Spring, Maine. George A. Dorr, Jr., 
chairman, Wool Manufacturers Council, 


NTA, and president of the Dorr Woolen 


Mills, Guild, N.H., addressed the meeting. 


I ask unanimous ‘consent that his excel- 


lent speech, pointing out that in its 

negotiations with foreign countries the 

United States must consider all branches 

of the textile industry, be printed in the 

Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. Dorr, JR., CHAIR- 
MAN, WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ COUNCIL, NTA, 
AND PRESIDENT, DorR WOOLEN MILLS, GUILD, 
N. H., BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NORTHERN ‘TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, POLAND 
SPRING, MAINE 


The Wool Manufacturers’ Council, which 
holds its fifth annual meeting tomorrow, has 
had an active year. We continue to be con- 
cerned with the problems of imports, and 
many of our members have been most gen- 
erous with their time and efforts in attend- 
ing meetings in both Boston and Wash- 


ington. 

During the past year the felt manufac- 
turers have joined the association and we 
welcome them. Our experience in the wool 
council will, I hope, be helpful to them. As 
time goes on we see the increasing value of 
an industrywide approach to the problems 
of textiles. The inclusion of the felt group 
in our association will materially strengthen 
the NTA and be of great assistance to us all 
in the future. 

The fundamental philosophy of the North- 
ern Textile Association that the textile in- 
dustry should be a concept encompassing all 
fibers and systems has been strengthened and 
confirmed this year in many other areas. 

A special Senate subcommittee, under the 
leadership of Senator Pastore, with the able 
assistance of Senators CoTTron and THuUR- 
MOND, recognized this thesis and continue to 
press toward an industrywide approach to 
our problems. Early this year the President 
established a Cabinet-level committee to 
analyze the problems of the industry and 
make recommendations on an industrywide 
basis. We point this out because even with 
this backing we see evidences in some quar- 
ters of attempts at division into segments 
and to settle problems in one area without 
reference to another. Certainly we will not 
be antagonistic to the solving of any problem 
because one fiber or another is presently be- 
ing considered, but I would point out that 
the ideal way is to continue to press for a 


* 


solution which considers all fibers and in- 
cludes all textile manufactures. 

There is no question that our ability and 
determination to keep together in this area 


will be constantly tested. Thankfully our 
friends in the cotton, wool, and synthetic 


en are supporting the philosophy of the 


the Geneva Conference in July 
was the best demonstration of solidarity we 
have had. Following conferences in Wash- 
ington in June, members of all branches of 
the industry, management and labor, were 
invited by Secretary of Commerce Hodges 
and Secretary of Labor Goldberg to partici- 
pate in negotiations at Geneva. Although 
the emphasis was on cotton, it was significant 
that the invitation was extended to the 
woolen and synthetic group. It was a privi- 
lege to be able to be there and although the 
results are still cloudy, this represents a sig- 
nificant change in the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment. toward this industry. For the first 
time we were asked to help U.S. representa- 
tives in an international negotiation. The 
excellent start made there and the continua- 
tion of the cooperation in the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor, with the Depart- 
ment of State, in international negotiations 
is a pattern we hope will bear fruit in the 
future. 

We have been told that as soon as the 
administrative details of the Geneva agree- 
ment are completed our Government will 
attack the problem of imports of wool tex- 
tiles. Although this action does set us apart 
from the cotton branch, we will cooper- 
ate to the fullest with the Government in 
trying to reach a helpful solution. 

A committee of NTA has already been 
formed and is at work. This special com- 
mittee believes that the problems of imports 
of textile manufacturers and apparel can 
best be handled on a long term basis cover- 
ing all fibers. We believe that such a pro- 
gram should cover all wool textile manufac- 
tures and should be divided by category and 
by countries. 

A piecemeal approach by a single country 
or on a single fiber product will result in 
concentrations and further market disrup- 
tion. Any system should be reasonably per- 
manent to provide the stability and basis for 
future planning which is now altogether 

An analysis of the results of the 
new tariff on wool which was put into effect 
last year tends to point out the existence 
of this very problem. 

Whether established unilaterally by the 
United States or on multilateral basis, any 
program should be so arranged that the 
United States could and would administer 
and enforce the program. 

Competition from abroad is keen and is 
growing. With wages in Europe and the 
Far East substantially lower than in the 
United States and with efficiency and pro- 


ductivity steadily increasing in those areas, 


import pressures upon our home market will 
continue. With this prospect we must con- 
tinue to seek solutions by every means at 
our command to insure the continuance and 
health of our domestic textile industry. 

May I express, at this time, my deep 
appreciation to all those who have been so 
helpful during the past year in the work 
of the wool council and the Northern Tex- 
tile Association. 


Gen. Paul D. Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride that I learned yester- 
day that Gen. Paul D. Adams, command- 
ing general, 3d Army, has been recog- 
nized by President Kennedy as an out- 
standing officer and will shortly be nom- 
inated for the rank of full general and 
will command the new Army-Air Force 


Limited War Command. 


While it has not been my pleasure to 
know General Adams intimately, I do 
know of the fine work he has done as 
commanding general of the 3d Army 
with headquarters at Fort McPherson,. 
Ga. 

General Adams has served both in Eu- 
rope and in the Far East and has been 
recognized as a valiant infantry officer 
as well as a qualified paratrooper and 
has commanded the 18th Airborne 
Corps, and has had other unique assign- 
ments that have had impact on peace- 
time activities such as flood control and 
medical research, and so forth. | 

General Adams has been awarded for 
World War II services the Legion of Mer- 
it with oak leaf cluster, the Bronze Star 
for valor, and the Bronze Star with two 
oak leaf clusters for meritorious service. 
In Korea General Adams was decorated 
with the Silver Star for gallantry in ac- 
tion against the Communists, and for 
exceptionally distinguished service while 
serving as Chief of Staff of the 8th Army, 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 


Medal. For his leadership while com- 


manding the American Land Forces in 
Lebanon, General Adams was awarded 
the Dis Service Medal (first 
oak leaf cluster). His foreign decora- 
tions include the French Croix de Guerre 
with gold star (two awards), the Repub- 
lic of Korea Taeguk Distinguished Mil- 
itary Service Medal, and the Colombian 
Order de Boyaca. 

In addition, General Adams has re- 
ceived the Commendation Ribbon with 
metal pendant, Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge, American Defense Service Medal 
with bronze star, American Campaign 
Medal, United Nations Service Medal, 
Europe, Africa, Mediterranean Service 
Medal with arrowhead and seven cam- 
paign stars, Asiastic Pacific Service 
Medal with bronze star, World War II 
Victory Medal, Occupation Medal— 


Germany, Occupation Medal—Japan, 
National Service Medal, and the Korean 
Medal with four campaign stars. 
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General Adams was born in Heflin, 
Ala., which is in the district represented 


by my colleague and good friend, Con- 
gressman ALBERT Rams, and which is 


very near my own hometown of Pied- 
mont, Ala. 

The Evening Star on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21, carried an excellent article 
on General Adams, which is as follows: 
P. D. ApaMs CALLED ‘TOUGHEST IN ARMY 


Lt. Gen. Paul DeWitt Adams, named to be 
the first boss of the new Army-Air Force 
limited war command, “is the toughest gen- 
eral in the Army,” according to one officer 
who worked with him, “and the best one 
for the’ job.” 

P. D. Adams rarely smiles, frequently rep- 
rimands lagy and blundering subordinates 
and gets the job done the quick and simple 
way, say those who have served with him 
and under him. 

“He is a positive, direct, and simple man,” 
said one officer. “Some people say he is the 
meanest general in the Army, but he’s not 
mean at all. If you carry out your orders 
and do it right you're in wonderful shape. 
But the officers who don't produce get 
clobbered.” 

HAS RETENTIVE MEMORY 

„He's not brilliant in an intellectual way,” 
said another, “yet he has a tremendous 
memory and he is a real student of military 
history and operations. He knows more 
about the fundamentals of good soldiering 

The big, ruggedly handsome general will 
have the difficult job of welding. Army and 
Air Force limited war units into a fire brigade 
which can range over the world-deterring or 
fighting small wars. 

General Adams does not use the personality 
or public relations route to do his job. The 
only touch of fiamboyance he has tried, ac- 
cording to his associates, was a brief period 
of wearing a black steel helmet while com- 
manding the 5th Corps in Europe. He pre- 
fers to be a close and thorough administrator 


organization. The nature of the new com- 
mand—even its name and location—are still 
to be decided. It is scheduled to be ready 
before the end of this year. 

Yesterday the White House announced that 
. General Adams will get a fourth star and be- 
come a full general, probably in a few weeks. 
General Adams was graduated from West 
Point in 1928. He was born in Heflin, Ala., 


During World War II, he led Ranger units 
in Italy. In the Korean war he served as 
commander of the 25th Infantry Division 
and was chief of staff of the 8th Army. 

After Korea, he served as a division and 
corps commander, as commanding general 
of the Northern Area Command of the U.S. 
Army in Europe. In that capacity, he led 
the American troops that went ashore in 
Lebanon in 1958. 

This was a key assignment for General 
Adams. He did so well that he was given an- 
other top post in Europe and then brought 
home in 1959 to be boss of the 3d Army and 
eutenant general. 

His associates say that there are no humor - 
ous stories about P. D. Adams—just a long 
history of solid accomplishment. 
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Army’s Handling of General Walker Case 
Disturbs Troops in Europe 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most respected mili- 
tary writers in the world, Mr. Hanson W. 
Baldwin, has in a recent article set forth 
a very comprehensive study of the effect 
the General Walker case has had on the 
troops in Europe. 

It is most important that we in the 
Congress and all Americans view the 
admonition of General Walker in its 
proper prospective. Mr. Baldwin has 
written a most penetrating article which 
I commend to the interest of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include herewith an article entitled 
“Army’s Handling of General Walker’s 
Case Disturbs Troops in Europe,” pub- 
lished in the September 21 issue of the 


New York Times: 


Army’s HANDLING or GENERAL WALKER’S 
Disturss TROOPS IN EUROPE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


AvosBuRG, GERMANY, September 20.—From 
high command to private first class, the 
Army in Europe has been deeply disturbed 
by the case of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker. 

Officers of all ranks, particularly the senior 
ones, deplore the manner in which the case 
was handled and feel that some fundamental 
elements of military justice and fair play 
were violated. 

General Walker is the former commander 
of the 24th Infantry Division, which has its 
headquarters here at Augsburg. He was re- 
lieved of his command last April and given 
an oral admonition because of the methods 
and material used in an intensely anti- 
Communist and aggressive troop information 
program he sponsored. 

At the direction of the Pentagon, prior 


Since April, General Walker has been filling 
a colonel’s billet as an assistant operations 
Officer on the staff of General Bruce C. 
Clarke, commander in chief, U.S. Army Eu- 
rope, with headquarters at Heidelberg. 

In Washington, the Army reported that 
General Walker was returning to the United 
States Thursday on leave. 

It was said that the general would confer 
with Senator Strom THurmMonp, Democrat, 
of South Carolina, whose resolution calling 
for an investigation of the Pentagon’s cen- 
sorship of military officers was approved 
Wednesday by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 


The reasons for the Army's intense feeling 
about the Walker case are several and have 
nothing to do with the materials General 
Walker used or the things he said in his 
anti-Communist program. 

SOME TERM HIM ZEALOT 


In fact, many officers with whom this cor- 


respondent has talked said that General 


Walker had become too much of a single- 
minded zealot in his fight against commu- 
nism. They believe he went too far in his 


24th Division “pro-blue” „ if, as 
alleged, he used materials of the controversial 
John Birch Society and characterized a 
number of prominent Americans as “pinks” 
or “pinkos,” 


But the Army has been shocked, first, by . 


what it feels is the summary treatment given 
to a man who is generally regarded as an 
outstanding leader and soldier. 

General Walker at the time of his down- 
fall was a much decorated veteran. He va 
characterized here as a “soldier’s soldier,” 
division commander who had won the hearts 
of his men. 

Under General Walker’ s leadership the 
24th Division was judged variously by his 


‘superiors as the best, or one of the two best, 


divisions in the European theater and per- 
haps in the Army. 

When General Walker was relieved from 
his division, the morale sagged temporarily 
and many officers and men were disgruntled. 
The division has since been restored to good 
morale and high combat effectiveness under 
General Walker’s successor, A Gen. Charles 
H. Bonesteel. 

HANDLING IS QUESTIONED 


In addition to the natural sympathy for 
General Walker because of his outstanding 
record as a soldier, the Army has been ap- 
palled by the handling of the ‘Walker case 
by Washington. 

In its issue dated April 16, 1961, the Over- 
seas Weekly, a newspaper published in 
Frankfurt primarily for troops that has a 
long record of friction with the Army high 
command in Germany, published an article 
about General Walker. It said he had used 
materials of the John Birch Society and had 
described a number of prominent Americans 
in an after-hours study-group speech to. 
soldiers and dependents as “pinks” or 
“pinkos.” 

Army authorities say that General Walk- 
er’s Pro-Blue troop information program had 
been monitored by his superiors for many 
months prior to the publication of the 
Queens Weekly article. 

INQUIRY ORDERED 


When the Overseas Weekly article ap- 
peared General Clarke appointed Lt. Gen. 
Frederic J. Brown, then a corps commander 
here in Germany, as an inspector general to 
investigate the allegations and the entire 
conduct of the troop information program 
in the 24th Division. But the Pentagon 
stepped into the picture and ordered Gen- 
eral Walker’s relief and transfer to Heidel- 
berg before General Brown had well started 
his investigation. 

This precipitate action long be- 
fore an Official investigation had either 
proved or disproved the truth of the Over- 
seas Weekly article angered most officers 
here and stunned those in his division. 

The original press release, written in 
Washington, which was to announce Gen- 
eral Walker’s relief, was couched in such 
extreme terms, this correspondent was told, 
that a senior commander refused to publish 
it. In the words of a subordinate he “blew 
his stack” because of what he felt was 
Washington's summary interference in the 

of military law and its interfer- 


processes 
ence in the chain of command. 
His emphatic objections resulted in the 


alteration of the press release. Neverthe- 
less, General Walker was relieved and as- 
signed to Heidelberg, pending investigation 
by General Brown. This subsequently led 
to the oral admonition of General Walker 
by General Clarke. 

Recently, Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
W testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee about the Walker case, ordered the 
release to Congress and to the press of the 
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voluminous records of General Brown's 
investigation. 

It was in this report that the Army dis- 
closed that General Walker was a member 
of the John R. Birch Society. Its release 
further disturbed the Army here. It was, 
they said, unprecedented in the memory of 
senior officers here. 

The report of an Inspector General is usu- 
ally considered, like the minutes of a grand 
jury, confidential, and is not released. If 
the Inspector General’s investigation leads 
to a court of inquiry or a court-martial, the 
matters dealt with in the Inspector General’s 


report can be produced in court by witnesses 


under oath and subject to cross- examination. 

But General Walker’s case did not lead to 
a court: yet the Brown report was declassi- 
fied, not here, but by Washington. Further- 
more, it was made publicly available there, 
Army authorities say, before even part of it 
was given to General Walker. 

General Clarke felt in fairness to General 
Walker that a copy of the transcript should 
be sent to him. 

GETS PART OF TRANSCRIPT 


General Clarke’s intercession resulted last 
week in the receipt by General Walker of a 
small portion of the transcript of the investi- 
gation, but not all of it has yor been received 
from Washington. 

This led to a statement by General Walker 
that he felt he was being tried in the press, 
and that he did not even know what the in- 
vestigation had alleged. 

What the Army here describes as the over- 
riding by Washington of military custom and 
legal fairness has had even greater reper- 
cussions because of a third factor. 

There is real resentment among military 
officers in Europe about some aspects of 
civilian leadership at high and low levels in 
the Pentagon. Many officers believe that 


Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of De- 


fense for Public Affairs, is primarily respon- 
sible for what they regard as the deplorable 
handling of the Walker case. 

What some officers characterize as the 
absurd and often trivial censorship of senior 
officers’ talks, many of which have nothing 
to do with communism or politics, has been 
resented. Particularly resented and often 


commented upon in the last week is the 


furor that accompanied the Jack Paar tele- 
vision show in West Berlin. 
Col. John M. Deane, Jr., 


commanding 
officer of the Second Battle Group in Berlin 


who received an oral admonition because 
of his part in the Paar show, is universally 
regarded—as is General Walker—as a top- 
notch soldier. 

Officers believe that Colonel Deane was 
made the goat because he carried out a 
Pentagon policy. The Army has been told 
to cooperate fully with the press, radio and 
television, and motion pictures. 

Officers here have long been irked, par- 
ticularly in recent months, by what they 
regard as interference with the chains of 
command and functions of command even 
by low-ranking civil servants in the Pen- 
tagon. 


They say that directives from the Pen- 


‘tagon, even in the Berlin crisis, frequently 


have been conflicting or indecisive, and some- 
times, in their opinions, have been inimical 
to US. interests. 
7 CENTRALIZATION SEEN 

The Army feels, in short, there has been 
far too much tendency to centralize every- 
thing in Washington and to command 
squads from there, and that there is no- 
where near enough loyalty down from the 
Pentagon to the field. 

Washington officials with the authority 


to formulate policies in a variety of fields 


duck responsibility if those policies, carried 
out by subordinates overseas, result in a 
public outburst, it is charged. 


There is still a fourth reason for the in- 
tense feeling here about the Walker case. 


-Sympathy for the general, aroused by the 


foregoing factors, has been intensified be- 
cause of the great dislike of many American 
officers for the Overseas Weekly, which first 
aired the charges against General Walker. 

The Overseas Weekly is a privately owned 
operation, which, under contract with the 
Army daily—The Stars and Stripes—is dis- 
tributed to Army newsstand throughout 
much of Europe. 

Its circulation of some 50,000 to 60,000 is 
almost exclusively among military men, 
chiefly enlisted men. 

The Overseas Weekly has a history of al- 
most a decade of more or less continuous 
friction with Army authorities. It was 


barred briefly from PX and other Army 


newsstands in 1953, but a combination of 
congressional pressure and press charges in 
the United States that freedom of the press 
was being violated led to its restoration. 
Intermittently ever since there have been 


various instances of friction, and sugges- 
tions by various Army commanders that it 


be barred from Army newsstands. Some 
Army authorities hold that freedom of the 
press is not at issue, that the Army has 
the authority to control its own sales on its 
own newsstands and that Playboy maga- 
zine, for instance, is not sold on Army news- 
stands here in Germany. 

They say, however, that barring of the 
Overseas Weekly from Army stands would 
probably result in the cessation of publica- 
tion. Some officers say that at times the 
Overseas Weekly has been helpful in reveal- 
ing maladministration or malpractices that 
might not have been detected by official 
channels. 

Recent surveys by the Army of many is- 
sues of the Overseas Weekly resulted in the 
classification of about 150 columns of news 
as unsavory courts-martial, 46 individual 
stories as featuring ridicule of military lead- 
ership, 22 on the anti-Officer, pro-enlisted- 
man theme, and a total of more than 200 
stories dealing with prostitution, rape, or 
other violence, some of them adjudged to 
be excessively descriptive or lurid. 

The Overseas Weekly believes it performs 
a service to the command by the publication 
of courts-martial records and by its revela- 
tion of service derelictions. But the Army 
says the paper was returned to service news- 
stands in 1953 only after the owner had in- 
dicated that the Overseas Weekly desired to 
cooperate for the benefit of the command 
and would refrain from publishing “harmful 
material.” 


But, according to a recent report, the 


editorial policy has been and continues to be 
one of emphasis upon crime, sex and the 


maladministration of the military.“ 


Most, but not all of the many senior offi- 
cers this correspondent has talked to, agree 
with Secretary McNamara’s description of 
the paper, in congressional testimony, as 
“personally repulsive.’’ 

Because of the nature and history of this 
paper, which first aired the charges 
General Walker, many were prejudiced in 
his favor. 

There had been a history of friction be- 
tween General Walker and the Overseas 


Weekly long before the general was relieved. 


Matters came to a head on December 28, 
1960, after Siegfried Naujocks, a writer for 
the Overseas Weekly, was barred from the 
barracks of the 24th Division, here at Augs- 
burg and around Munich. 

General Walker took this action after Mr. 


Naujocks allegedly said to some personnel : 


of the division that he had proof that Gen- 
eral Walker was suffering from a brain 
tumor. 

General Walker had received a thorough 
medical examination after he had com- 
Plained of some headaches, but according 
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to the Army, he showed no trace of any 
tumor. 

Etforts by the Overseas Weekly to have Mr. 
Naujocks readmitted to the 24th Division 
area followed. Appeals were turned down 
by both General Walker and General Clarke. 
The Army says that representatives of the 
Overseas Weekly then declared they would 


have to publish a story dealing with Gen- 


eral Walker. Then followed the publication, 
on April 16, 1961, of an account of a speech 
made by General Walker in January 1960— 
15 months previously—and. of other alleged 
details of the pro-Blue program followed. 


It was in this speech that General Walker 


is alleged to have characterized some prom- 
inent Americans, including former President 
Truman, as “leftist,” “pinks” or pinkos.“ 

General Walker’s relief followed almost 
immediately, before the charges were in- 
vestigated. 

A spate of suits and cross-suits has 
stemmed from the Walker case. The Inter- 
national Media Co., publisher of the Overseas 
Weekly, sued General Walker in a Frankfurt 
court because of a statement made by Gen- 
eral Walker after the publication of the 
article linking him with the John Birch 
Society. General Walker inferentially equat- 
ed the weekly with communism. 

This suit was dismissed on the ground 
of lack of jurisdiction by a German court 
after the Army had certified that General 
Walker’s statement was made in perform- 
ance of official duties. 

The former public information officer and 
other personnel of 24th Division filed a suit 


alleging slander against the Overseas Weekly. 


The suit, too, was dropped by the Frankfurt 
prosecutor, on the basis—in German law— 
of insufficient public interest to warrant 
prosecution. 

A third suit—a criminal complaint charg- 
ing defamatory statements—has been filed 
by General Walker against ied Nau- 
jocks, the Overseas Weekly writer who was 
barred from the 24th Division barracks. 

The natural conservatism of Army officers, 
and their patriotism, plus formal orders to 
emphasize the dangers of communism to 
their troops, make them, of course, sympa- 
thetic to the objectives General Walker had. 

But many of them—including some offi- 
cers who most admire General Walker as a 
soldier—believe that what they describe as 
the general’s fervid, intense, some say fa- 


natic, single-minded concentration in after- 


duty hours and spare time upon anticom- 
munism had destroyed his objectivity. 

And most of those this correspondent 
talked to disagree with the methods used, 
the materials employed, and with General 
Walker’s alleged statements. | 

But the great majority, including those 
who disagree with General Walker, resent 
the way the case was handled. 


Schedule of Conferences in the Fourth 


District of Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 
Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 


lieve that a Congressman should be in 
his district to confer and visit with his 


constituents whenever officials duties do 


not require him to be in Washington. 
When Congress adjourns, I expect to 
return home and to be available for con- 
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Terences and visits with residents of the 
Fourth District in the courthouse of 


each county seat between 8 a.m. and 
4 pm., in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 


Darke County, Greenville: Wednesday, 
October 25. 
Mercer County, Celina: Monday, Oc- 


Miami County, Troy: Monday, Oc- 


Shelby County, Sidney: Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 24. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
Any problems with, or opinions concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office, 
any time that Congress is not in ses- 
sion, except on the days scheduled above. 


HON. LEE METCALF . 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, to- 
night, Senator CRUncn, chairman of the 
. Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, will address the 18th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Congress of 
American Indians in Lewiston, Idaho. 
He has entitled his speech “The Indian 
Program on the New Frontier.” In his 
address, he develops the theme of the 
areas of responsibility of the three-sided 
partnership, the Indian leadership, the 
Congress, and the administration, to- 
ward joining in a comimon effort to pro- 
mote the welfare of the American In- 
dian. He reviews the steps that have 
been taken toward this goal in recent 
months, and sets the sights for the 
future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address by Senator Cuurcn printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
| was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue INDIAN PROGRAM ON THE NEW FRONTIER 
(An: address by Senator Pranx Cuurcu of 

Idaho, chairman of the Subcommittee on 

Indian Affairs of the Senate Interior and 

Insular Affairs Committee, to the 18th 

annual convention of the National Con- 

gress of American Indians) 

Ladies and gentiemen, I am sure that since 
your afrival at this convention 5 or 6 days 
ago you have enjoyed the hospitality of 
the members of the Nes Perce Tribe, and 
that you have been welcomed by many of 
our fine citizens of Idaho. You have also 
met our other fellow Idaho Indians, the 
Shoshone-Bannocks, the Coeur d’Alenes, the 
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Kootenais, the Kalispels. Now that you are 


about to conclude your deliberations, I 
want to add a few words of welcome of my 
own and express the hope that your stay 
here has been a memorable event and that 
to come. 

There is good reason for assuming, though, 
that I was invited to speak at this banquet 
not only to welcome you to my home State 
but also to express to you, in my capacity of 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Indians Affairs, some thoughts on the path 
we have followed in the field of Indian pos? 
in recent months, and on the direction in 
which we expect to move in the future. 

Before going into details, let me first say 


a few words about the basic assumptions 


with which I start as I approach a specific 
problem in Indian affairs. In my opinion, 
we must get away from the view that the 
problems of American Indians can be viewed 
in a vacuum, apart from the rest of our 


society. The fact is that Indians are an 


integral part of our country, and that par- 
ticularly here, in the West, the welfare and 
prosperity of the Indian and non-Indian 
communities are closely intertwined. In 
dealing with conditions in the Indian coun- 
try we must recognize that the greatest need 
is for a comprehensive program of economic 
and social betterment, a program which will 
have its beneficial impact on the Indians 
concerned and indirectly also on the States 
in which they reside. I am thus in funda- 
mental agreement with the guidelines for a 


Federal Indian policy laid down by Presi- 


dent Kennedy in his message to your con- 
vention a year ago. Let me remind you of 
the President’s words: 

“During the recent campaign I have ex- 
pressed my concern over the conditions of 
poverty and disease which afflict so many 
American Indians and have made it clear 
that I am intent on doing something about 
the matter. I want to repeat, therefore, 


that I am pledged to a program for the 


development of the human and natural re- 
sources of Indian reservations. Such a pro- 
gram will indeed be an integral part of 
the total program of my administration. 
We must raise the sights of our country. 
We must exercise world leadership and back 
up our position through a stronger, more 
productive America. In such an America 
there is no room for areas of depression, 
poverty and disease. We want every group 
which is now unable to make its full con- 
tribution to American strength to be given 
the opportunity to do 80. 

It is in this spirit that we shall approach 
our work on Indian reservations and it is in 
this spirit, I am sure, that Indians through- 
out the country will work together for a 
better life for themselves and thus a strong- 
er America.” 

If we view Indian policy in this light, 
we start with recognition of the fact that 
it is the responsibility of all concerned, the 
Indian people themselves and the Govern- 
ment agencies which serve them to work 
together in a program of development of 
human and natural resources. We must 
evolve from the static concept of trustee- 
ship, under which a Federal employee man- 
ages Indian land and sends the Indian 
owner a check for the income on his allot- 
ment, to a dynamic program of economic 
growth and opportunity, in which the Fed- 
eral Government assists Indians in lifting 
themselves to the level of well-being of the 
surrounding non-Indian communities. 


This development approach is one which 
the Federal Government has applied in 


other areas as well. It is reflected in the 


Area Redevelopment Act, which, as you 
know, specifically covers Indian tribes. It 
is also reflected in the development pro- 
grams initiated by our Government abroad. 
Let me say that I am a supporter of our 
Government's worldwide effort to combat 
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Communist totalitarianism through eco- 
nomic development, but let me add that in 
my view our Indian population, which often 
faces problems similar to that of underde- 
veloped countries, should receive not less, 
but more consideration than any foreign 
people. : 
Economic and social development must 
thus be the keystone of our approach to 
Indian affairs. Indians must be given the 
opportunity of a decent homelife, free of 
hunger and disease, the opportunity of a 
good education, and the opportunity to 
work. There is little doubt that our coun- 
try has the capacity to give them these op- 
portunities. 
And lest anyone think that my words are 
those of a free spender, let me make it clear 
that, on the contrary, I am interested in 
saving money for the taxpayer. There are 
some who add up the annual total appro- 
priation for the Indian Bureau and the 
Indian Health Service and shrink away from 
the resulting figure in horror. My word to 
them is that they shrink too soon; they only 
have a subtotal. They should add the totals 
paid in State welfare assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and the total cost to the 
States when misery on an Indian reserva- 
tion leads Indian children or adults to cor- 
rectional institutions. In my opinion, a pro- 
gram for economic development could cut 
tucse costs. It could turn Indian reserva- 
tions, which now constitute a drain on the 
economic resources of the Western States, 
into substantial economic assets. 

Against the background of these principles, 
let me move on to discuss some of the speci- 
fic developments in the field of Indian affairs 
since you last met and heard President Ken- 
nedy’s message. For that message has been 
followed up by action, action taken by both 
the Congress and the administration. | 

Perhaps you wonder why it took so long 
to get action, why some of the most signifi- 
cant developments have come in the last 2 
weeks. I remind you that only 8 months 
have passed since the present administration 
was installed in office, a rather short period 
in the course of human events. During this 
period, the work of the Congress and the 
administration has been overshadowed by 
the issue of peace or war, the issue of the 
strength and survival of the free world. As 
@ new administration and a new Congress 


took up their duties, these matters of peace 


and the survival of freedom, matters affect- 
ing every single citizen of our country, had 
to be given foremost attention. 

But this heavy commitment to world prob- 
lems has not caused us to neglect problems 
at home. In the short 8 months in which 
this administration and the 87th Congress 
have been in session, we have taken some 
great strides forward in the field of Indian 
affairs. Their effect will undoubtedly be 
felt soon. Let me review some of them for 
you, and let me begin with what I hope is 
pardonable pride, with the bills which had 
their start in my own subcommittee. 

First and foremost there is S. 1540, the 
revolving loan fund bill. I am sure you will 
agree with me that the loan fund provision 
of the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 has 
proved to be one of the most beneficial items 
of Indian legislation ever enacted. Many a 
member of an Indian tribe who is today self- 
sufficient owes his start to a loan from the 
revolving loan fund. 

Only 4 years ago, you will recall the fund 
was in danger of being closed down alto- 
gether. Under the Indian Bureau policies 
then in effect, outstanding loans were col- 
lected but hardly any news ones were made. 
The result was that by June 30, 1957, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs had $7,945,384, 
almost $8 million, of idle cash in the re- 
volving loan fund. This was money which 
Congress had appropriated with the expecta- 
tion that it would be used for the economic 
development of Indian reservation areas. 
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Yet here it was, completely idle. That 


there was a great need for the beneficial use 


of that money, that it could have been in- 
vested wisely for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment and the Indian people, you know better 
than I. 

After 1957, partly as a result of prodding 
from the Congress, partly as a result of 
changes in the Interior Department, new 
loans began to be made and, by 1960, the 
total available funds were exhausted. This 
was the problem with which we concerned 
ourselves during the present session of Con- 


gress and I am glad to say that only a few 


days ago the President signed the bill we 
passed, a bill which, for the first time since 
1934, increases the revolving loan fund, and 
which in doing so doubles the existing au- 
thorization by raising it from $10 million to 
$20 million. 

I should add that as reported out of my 
subcommittee and as passed by the Senate 
the bill called for an increase in the author- 
ization to $35 million. In a conference with 
the House of Representatives, it was agreed 
to lower the amount to $20 million, but with 
the understanding that we shall review this 
question next year. 

In speaking of the use of revolving loan 
fund money, I have spoken of investment 
rather than expenditure. I used the term 
advisedly, for investment is just what it 18. 
The repayment record of loan fund clients 
has been good. In fact, as a result of accru- 
als, there is more money in the fund today 
than Congress appropriated. But beyond the 
benefits apparent from a look at the finan- 
cial statements, there are those intangible 
benefits to which I referred before: the ben- 
efits derived by a community when families 
which may otherwise have been dependent 
on welfare or on odd jobs which keep them 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed becomes 
self-support and self-reliant. 

A second measure which was passed by 


the Congress and signed by the President: 


within the last few days is S. 200, a bill which 
increases the annual authorization for voca- 
tional training from $3,500,000 to $7,500,000. 
I am sure you are well familiar with the 
benefits which many young Indian people 
have derived from this program over the 
last 3 years. It has provided many Indian 
people with the skills and work experience 
needed for study employment at decent 
wages. | 

That the program has been successful is 
clear. I am informed that 81 percent of the 
people who have completed their training 
have found gainful employment. I am also 
informed that at this time 1,100 eligible 
applications for admission to vocational 
training schools under the Bureau’s program 
are pending and could not be acted upon 
because of the insufficiency of funds. The 
enactment of S. 200 and approval of a sup- 
plemental appropriation will make it pos- 
sible for these 1,100 applications and an 
additional 3,500, which are expected to be 
filed, to be processed, opening new work 
opportunities for. young Indian people to 
whom such opportunities were closed before. 

The training offered to young Indian peo- 
ple in special vocational schools is only one 
aspect of the vocational program. Another 
aspect is the on-the-job training program. 
That program has been used most effectively 
to attract new industries to Indian reserva- 
tions. An excellent example, of which you 
may already have heard, is the fishing tackle 
factory established by the Wright-McGill 
Co. on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in 
South Dakota. Starting with a few dozen 
employees last January, the company has 
now increased the work force to a few hun- 
dred. As this manufacturing enterprise es- 
tablishes itself firmly on the reservation, it 
may bring a variety of new opportunities to 
the Oglala Sioux, for the people who are 
now employed at last have money to spend 


on the necessities of life. The reservation 
can, therefore, support more commercial en- 
terprise, which in turn means more jobs. 

It is fair to say that Wright-McGill may 
never have come to an Indian reservation 
if it were not for the on-the-job training 
program. After all, in dealing with any 
group of employees with no previous indus- 
trial work experience, a manufacturer takes 
a serious risk. Most workers will have to 
undergo a training period, in which they 
don’t really produce efficiently for their 
company; some will drop out after weeks of 
training, making it necessary for the em- 
ployer to start all over again with a new 
man. By sharing the training cost with the 
employer through on-the-job training as- 
sistance, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
made it attractive for the manufacturers to 
locate on or near Indian reservations. The 
beneficiary of this program is in the first 
instance the Indian who has found employ- 
ment, then the company which now has a 
trained worker, and ultimately the State 
and the Nation whose productive strength 
has been increased. | 

There are other development opportunities 
open to Indians. As our country grows, and 
as people have more leisure time, more and 
more persons take to traveling through the 
United States on vacation tours. Tourism 
has become an increasingly important bus- 
iness, providing a significant source of in- 
come for people in many areas of our coun- 
try. Just think of the sums which tourists 
spend in hotel, motel, or even camping-site 
accommodations, as well as the sums spent 
on food, on gasoline, and on buying memen- 
toes. Just think how interesting and in- 
structive it would be for them to visit In- 
dian reservations, if there were appropriate 
accommodations for them. I am told that 
the White Mountain Apaches have demon- 
strated how the tourist potential of a res- 
ervation can be developed; so have the North 
Carolina Cherokees. Herein my own State I 
have followed with great interest the plans 
for tourist development drawn up by my 
friends in the Nez Perce Tribe. I am pleased 
that I was able to enlist the interest of the 
National Park Service in the plans of the Nez 
Perce. That Service, which has done such 
an excellent job in developing attractive 
tourist facilities in our national parks, sent 
one of its experts to Lapwai, who, after a 
tour of the area, found that the ingredients 
for successful development are most defi- 
nitely present. I am confident, therefore, 
that the Nez Perce Tribe, working in con- 
junction with its neighbors in Lewiston will 
demonstrate to the country how cooperative 
endeavor in tourist development can re- 
dound to the benefit of an entire area, bring- 
ing new employment opportunities for In- 
dians and non-Indians alike. 

In the context of economic development, 
we must also chart a workable land policy. 
Where land can serve as a resource for eco- 
nomic growth, it should be used appropri- 
ately, rather than being frittered away. At 
the same time, I am sure you agree with me 
that something simply has to be done with 
the wasteful and inefficient ownership pat- 
tern created by what is known as the heir- 
ship problem. | 

As you may know, I introduced an heir- 
ship bill earlier this year, emphasizing at 
that time that it was merely a vehicle for 
obtaining a full expression of the views and 


wishes of the Indian people. I meant what 


I said. I held hearings on the bill, as well 
as on a counter-proposal by the administra- 
tion, at which valuable testimony was re- 
ceived. In the light of the new suggestions 
received, I intend to introduce a new pro- 
posal at the next session of Congress. 
Copies of the new bill will be distributed to 
all the tribes and new hearings will be held. 
At the conclusion of these hearings, I hope, 
we shall be in a position to report out a bill 
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which brings us nearer to a satisfactory 
solution of the heirship problem. 

Once existing human and natural re- 
sources are utilized to provide a solid eco- 


nomic foundation for a reservation area, 


other services furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be used far more effectively 


than now in lifting Indian communities to 


an economic and social level comparable to 
that of surrounding non-Indian communi- 
ties. You know, of course, of the fine work 
done by the Public Health Service, which 
has accomplished so much in cutting infant 
mortality and mortality from infectious dis- 
ease among Indians and has in many ways 
brought the wonders of modern medicine to 
the Indian country. Yet the Public Health 
Service knows the limitations under which 
it operates. In its comprehensive survey of 
Indian health a few years ago, it said: “To 
achieve good health, Indians need more 
than measures aimed directly at disease 
prevention and control. They need better 


general education, vocational training, 


housing, food, roads, and means of trans- 
portation. They also need adequate eco- 
nomic opportunities.” 

Once we shift from enforced idleness to 
gainful employment, from malnutrition to 
an adequate diet, good health care can be 
far more effective than it is now. Better 
health, in turn, results in the case of chil- 
dren, in better ability to learn in school and, 
in the case of adults, in better ability to 
produce. These again result in better op- 
portunities, better employment, and better 
income; and so the pump is primed. 

In this context, the context of services 
which may accompany an economic improve- 


ment program, we should also remember the 


excellent sanitation program of the Public 
Health Service, which is bringing uncon- 
taminated water as well as sewage facilities 
to Indian reservations. Furthermore, I am 
told that the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency of the Federal Government has be- 
gun to make its services available to In- 
dians. Here, then, is another door opened 
to Indian people to better their lives. 

So far I have spoken to you largely from 
the vantage point of a legislator. We in 
Congress can enact laws for vocational train- 
ing or the revolving loan fund, for a sani- 
tation program or for housing. But this is 
where our ability to influence the course 
of events ends. Whether the programs 
which we initiate succeed or fail depends 
ultimately on you, the leaders of Indian 
tribes, and the Government officials who 
work with you. 

There is thus, as I see it, a three-sided 
partnership in this fleld, including the In- 
dian people, the Congress, and the officials 
in the executive branch. If any one side 


fails, the entire program fails. And that 


thought brings me to another question on 
which I should touch briefly, concerning the 
relations between you and officials of the 
executive branch, usually officials of the In- 
dian Bureau. I know that you in the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians have 
analyzed organizational problems of the In- 
dian Bureau, such as the role of Area Offices, 
and the advisability of substituting a Board 
for a single Indian Commissioner. Such 
questions can reasonably be discussed by all 
conscientious students of Government. But 
it hardly serves any useful purpose to pro- 
pose that we “abolish the Indian Bureau.” 
You and I know that right here in Idaho 
it would be a bitter blow to our Indian 
people if the Bureau were suddenly abol- 
ished. It would be an equally bitter blow 
to the State and the counties containing 
Indian reservations, which would have to as- 
sume the whole burden of the repulting 


costs at a time when neither they mor the 


Indian people are ready. 
I am sure that, as you reflect on it, you will 
remember Indian Bureau employees who 
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have performed their duties well, who have 
assisted Indian people in their efforts to 
improve themselves, just as you can think of 
others, who have drawn their pay and have 
done little or nothing. Unfortunately, simi- 
lar patterns can be found in every Govern- 
ment agency and for that matter even in 
‘private businesses. What is needed in the 
Indian Bureau, as it is needed elsewhere, are 
more employees of the dedicated, competent 
kind and fewer employees who lack the abil- 
ity to carry on an effective and ge N 
program. Ultimate responsibility for e 
execution of such a program has been vested 
by President Kennedy in three men who have 


long been known as true friends of the In-. 


dian people, Secretary Stewart Udall, Assist- 
ant Secretary John Carver, and Commis- 
sioner Philleo Nash. I am sure that you 
share my conviction that these men have the 
ability and the desire to fashion the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs into an agency capable of 
rendering the kind of assistance to Indian 

people of which I have spoken to you today. 
| I have already referred to a three-sided 
partnership in this development effort and 
have spoken of the areas of responsibility of 
two of the partners, the Congress and the 
administration. The third and most signifi- 
cant partner is the Indian people, and par- 
ticularly the Indian leadership. A heavy re- 
sponsibility rests on your shoulders. None 
of our efforts can succeed without your coop- 
eration. You will have to help develop res- 
ervation programs, you will have to screen 
requests for assistance to determine which 
serve a useful productive purpose and which 
do not, you will have to resist pressures to 
fritter away tribal assets and instead plan 
on their utilization for maximum economic 
benefit. All this will be a great challenge to 
you. I know you will be ready to meet it 
and I, for one, stand ready to work with you 
in every way that will genuinely promote the 
welfare of the Indian people. 


The Belgrade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two inter- 
esting articles from the September 9 edi- 
tion of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
regarding the Belgrade Conference. 

The first is an article by Mr. Edwin 
Roth, Courier-Journal special writer, and 
the second is by Mr. M. S. Handler, of the 
New York Times News Service. : 
There being no objection, the articles 
pere ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BELGRADE CONFERENCE FALLS FLAT TRYING To 
Form THIRD-POWER BLOC 
(By Edwin Roth, Courier-Journal special 
writer) 


ane hen India’s Prime Minister 
Pandit Nehru, by far the most important 


participant of the Belgrade conference of. 
nonaligned states, walked down the steps 


from his aircraft at Belgrade airport, he 
stumbled and slipped. For a moment it 
seemed he would fall all the way down the 


Steadying himself, he walked into the wide 
open arms of Tito, who embraced and kissed 
him. 
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Nehru's slip on the plane steps as he ar- 
rived for the Belgrade conference was what 
psychologists call a Freudian slip. He was 
most unenthusiastic about this conference, 
and accepted the invitation from its or- 

, Tito and Nasser, only because to 
refuse it would have caused offense. But he 
made clear that he would do everything to 
prevent the formation of a “third power 


bloc.“ 


As the conference got underway, Nehru— 
though not surprised—became increasingly 
impatient as he watched it develop into an 
orgy of personal and national vanities, frus- 
trations, inferiority complexes and resent- 
ments. There were all the burning, bitter 
resentments of barefooted people 
against those people who not only have 
shoes, but even motor cars. 

Much of the time, the conference saw 
displays of incredible megalomania. 

Speaker after speaker set down the pre- 
cise conditions under which his country 
would be willing to accept financial or eco- 
nomic aid—and gave his views of what “this 
conference” should tell John F. Kennedy and 
Nikita Khrushchev to do. Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, dictator President of the United Arab Re- 
public, claimed that the nonaligned coun- 
tries (and, by implication, Nasser personally) 
had caused Kennedy and Khrushchev to 
meet in Vienna. 

But even that was surpassed by Ghana’s 
President Kwame Nkrumah. With perspira- 
tion glistening on his black face, he cried 
passionately: 

“Imagine half a dozen hydrogen bombs, 
each one the equivalent of 100,000 tons of 
TNT, dropped on Accra, New Delhi, Cairo, 
London, New York and Moscow.“ 

It did not seem to occur to Nkrumah that 
even if nuclear war broke out, the first hy- 
drogen bomb would not be dropped on the 
Ghanian capital Accra—and that perhaps 
neither Eastern nor Western military plan- 
ners consider Accra worth a hydrogen bomb 
in circumstances whatever. 


NO CONDEMNATION 
Although this conference met under the 


shadow of the mushroom cloud and under 


the fallout of Russia’s new nuclear explo- 
sion, the delegates nape hesitated to con- 
demn it. 

Some delegates, notably Nehru, have said 
how shocked they are that Russia ended the 
suspension of nuclear tests and exploded 
another H-bomb. But these polite expres- 
sions of incredulous shock are very different 
from the howls of rage and abuse let loose 
by the very same men against the French 
explosion of a much smaller atom bomb. 

In his ranting, rambling, cliche-ridden 
hour-long speech, Nkrumah demanded the 
formation of a power bloc of nonalined 
states at the United Nations which, he said, 
should be reorganized to the so- 
called troika system—with Assistant Sec- 
retaries General from the East bloc, the West 
bloc, and the nonalined bloc. 

He read out the immense es which the 
United States, Russia and Britain spend on 
armaments, and suggested that they should 
instead give this money to the nonalined 
underdeveloped countries. 

Like many others at this conference, and 
in stronger words than most, Nkrumah de- 
manded the full acceptance and recognition 
of the East German Communist state. But 
in the very same breath (he was summing 
up his demands), he also demanded the end 
of all colonialism. 

-Curiously Nkrumah does not consider East 
Germany to be a colony.“ any more than he 
would look upon Hungary or Czechoslovakia 
as colonies.“ At this conference, colonial- 
ism” and “imperialism” (two words used 
countless times in every session) mean only 
the domination of colored people by white 
people, and not the domination of white 
people by more powerful white people. 


FACT OF LIFE 
Nehru, too, suggested the recognition of 


East Germany, though he made it clear that 


he did so only because he considered “the 
East German Government” to be one of 
the facts of life. 

This caused some West German observers 
to remark with cynical bitterness that West 
Germany got very little in return for the 
millions of hard West German marks spent 
in aid to underdeveloped countries. 

Nehru’s big speech brought the first re- 
freshing note of cold realism into a confer- 
ence which until then had seemed to take 
place in Alice’s lunatic wonderland behind 
the looking glass. As Nehru is the democrat- 
ically elected leader of some 450 million 
people and represents more than half the 
total number of people which this confer- 
ence claims to represent, he has no need to 
overcompensate any inferiority complex. 
Speaking immediately after Nkrumah, he 
tore Nkrumah’s speech to shreds. 

Tito, Nasser and Nkrumah are trying hard 
to create a power bloc of nonalined states. 
But no common denominator can be found 
between men who hate each other as much 
as Nasser and Bourguiba, Nasser and Kassem, 
or Nkrumah and some of the other African 
leaders. 

Awp INpIA’s NEHRU IS ONE WHO SPRANG 

Trro's SELF-MADE TRAP : 
(By M. S. Handler, New York Times News 
Service) 


Wounded in their pride and bewildered by 
what had happened to their carefully 
planned strategy, the Yugoslavs are trying to 
understand the extent of the political de- 
feat they suffered in the conference of non- 
alined powers, which ended earlier this 
week. 

The planned triumphal march to the head- 
ship of the nonalined countries proved to 
be a self-made trap, and the man who opened 
the trapdoor for President Tito was the 
mild-mannered man from India, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. 

This deceptive, tough political infighter 


from India had tried to warn the Yugoslavs . 


and their militant African and Arab friends 
of the danger of deluding themselves into 


thinking that their time had come to in- 


struct the great powers in how to conduct 
their affairs. 

The speeches of Tito, President Nkrumah 

of Ghana and some of the others indicated 
a trend, if not a determination, to put the 
Western Powers on trial for the current in- 
ternational crisis and all the evils that beset 
the world today. 
Niehru's advice, though coming from one 
of the most experienced and successful 
statesmen in the world, was ignored and 
the activists proceeded to pillory the West, 
and play at dictating to the Allies a policy 
that could have meant only the abandon- 
ment of Berlin and Germany, the dissolution 
of the NATO alliance, and the immediate, 
liquidation of the remnants of empire in 
Asia and Africa. 

Supported by U Nu of Burma, Madame 
Bandaranaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon, and 
Arehbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus, 
the Indian Prime Minister demonstrated to 
Tito and his African and Arab friends how 
a true political master operates in a clinch. 

The struggle was transplanted from the 
open session to closed committee. Nehru 
proceeded to eviscerate the demands Tito and 
the Africans and Arabs sought to write into 
the final resolutions. 

Assisted on individual issues by President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic, Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia and King Hassan of Morocco, 
Nehru not only demolished the militants 


but, when he got through with them, they 


had passed over the German question with 
brief, noncommital references, endorsed the 
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Western position on disarmament with in- 
spection and controls, and subscribed to a 
vague formula on the reorganization of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 


Slovaks of Paterson, N.J., Diocese 
EXTENSION 


HON. CHARLES 8. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
this title, a historical review, compiled 
by John C. Sciranka, well-known Amer- 
ican Slovak journalist, associated with 
the Slovak Catholic Sokol and the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of American and 
other fraternal organizations, appeared 
in the Katolicky Sokol—Catholic Fal- 
con—and also in a digest form in the 
Herald News, Passaic-Clifton, N.J., and 
the Paterson Evening News, as well as 
the Dobry Pastier—Good Shepherd—of- 
ficial publication of the federation, 
which is celebrating this year its golden 
jubilee. 

After the pontifical mass, celebrated 
by the Most Reverend James A. McNulty, 
D.D., bishop of Paterson, N.J., on Sun- 
day, July 21, a banquet was held at St. 
Mary’s Auditorium, Passaic, N.J., where 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew J. Romanak, P.A., 


was host. Bishop McNulty compliment- 


ed the Slovaks for their stanch faith 
and many sacrifices. He praised the ef- 
forts of the Slovak Catholic Federation 


of America, an affiliate of the National 


Catholic Welfare Conference for its re- 
cent drive to erect an institute of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius in Rome for the 
training of priests for the future work 
in Slovakia. 

Bishop McNulty’s praiseworthy words 
received publicity in the Advocate, offi- 
cial diocesan organ, published in Newark 
and the Catholic News, published in New 
York City. The bishop’s statement and 
the entire program were beamed to Slo- 
vakia by Radio Free Europe. 

I was happy to learn that a 50-star 
flag, which I donated to Monsignor Ro- 
manak and his parish, according to the 
statement by Mr. John C. Sciranka, will 


be kept as a memento of this pilgrimage 


for the historical day “when it will fly 
over the historical city of Bratislava, 
the capital of Slovakia.” 

In order to appreciate the spirit of the 
Slovak pioneers of Paterson, N.J., dio- 
cese, Iam happy to introduce here their 
history as compiled by John C. Sci- 
ranka: 

SLOVAKS OF PATERSON, N.J., DIOCESE 
(Compiled by J. C. Sciranka) 

On Sunday, July 2, during the pilgrimage 

of SS. Cyril and Methodius at St. Mary’s 


(Assumption) parish, Passaic, N.J., many, no 


doubt, will be curious to know the back- 
ground of the Slovaks and their pioneers, 
especially in the Paterson (N.J.) diocese. 
While the Slovaks of this area are paying 
tribute to their apostles, who brought Chris- 
tianity to their ancestors in Slovakia at the 
behest of Ruler Rastislav, who sought mis- 
sionaries from Byzantine Emperor Michael 


mastering the language of his people, pres- 
ent-day generations will want to know about 
the past, and especially the early settlers in 
this area. 

The social life of Slovaks began in Passaic 
on December 19, 1879, when Mr. Waterhouse 
brought seven pioneers to this city. They 
were: Andrew Pastor, Jan Socha, Jan Kosto- 
sin, George Slivka, Jan Pochlod, Jan Salaso- 
vic, and Edward Geiger. Six months later 
Stephen Cherepy and Frank Drombly ar- 
rived. 

These pioneers were aware of the fact that, 
prior to them, the Slavonic people already 
made history in this area and the new coun- 
try in general. Besides the fact that famous 
Dalmatians, who are Croats from present-day 
Yugoslavia, accompanied Christopher Colum- 
bus on his voyage to the new world, it is 
most significant that a year before the May- 
flower dropped anchor off the New England 
coast, carrying English immigrants who were 
to establish a Puritan theocracy in the 
northern wilderness, Polish and Slovak im- 
migrants were fighting for democratic rights 
in the young Virginia colony. 

SLOVAKS AID CAPT. JOHN SMITH IN 
JAMESTOWN 


Arriving in 1607 to aid Capt. John Smith 
in building Jamestown, Va., the first perma- 
nent English settlement in the new world, 
these Slavs were employed by British capital 
to manufacture glass beads for trading with 
the Indians and as workers in other crafts. 

But in 1619, when the House of Burgesses 
met in Jamestown for the first time, the 
Poles and their Slav brothers, despite their 
vital contributions to the maintenance of 
the colony, were denied the right to vote. 
Rebellion against this injustice quickly took 
organized form unless equal rights for all 
were restored. They won their demands, 
and The Court Book of the Virginia Com- 
pany of London” attests, under the date of 
July 31, 1619, the record book of the Eng- 
lish financial backers of the Jamestown 
Colony declared: 

“Upon some dispute the Polonians resident 
in Virginia, it was now agreed that they 
shall be enfranchised and made as free as 
any inhabitant there whatsoever. And be- 
cause of their skill in making pitch and tar 
and soap ashes shall not die with them, it 
is agreed that some young men shall be put 
unto them to learn their skill and knowl- 
edge for the benefit of the 2 here- 
al ter.“ 

This is still being carried on unto this 
day, and the purpose of this year's pilgrim- 
age in honor of SS. Cyril and Methodius is 
to aid the institute named in honor of these 
two apostles, which is being built in Rome 
at the behest of the holy father for the 
training of future priests for Slovakia, now 
under Communist regime, which already 
needs over 1,100 priests. 


The spirit of training future leaders was 
always the objective of our pioneers. We 
can see it from the actions of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, who, 50 years after the Jamestown 
experiment, as Governor of New Amsterdam, 
now New York, held out alurements to group 
of Slavonic pioneers. Augustine Herman, 
first Czech (Bohemian) in America, was on 
his board of advisers. Herman later estab- 
lished Bohemian Manor in Maryland and 
made a map of the State. In 1659 group 
of Poles arrived and settled near Fort Orange, 
now New York, where their skill as tillers of 
soil soon became evident. 

During the same period of the Dutch 
occupation, Dr. Alexander Kuriusz, a Pole 
whose name has become known to history 
as Curtius, is credited with having estab- 
lished the first school of secondary educa- 
tion in America, which subsequently be- 
came an academy at which pioneers of more 
than one racial strain received their early 
education. 
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MORAVIAN-SLOVAK BAPTIZED INDIANS IN 1676 


In the volume of “Passaic and Its En- 
virons” by late Passaic Historian William W. 
Scott, Rev. Henry Loskiel, a Moravian mis- 
sionary, was baptizing Indians in 1676 in 
the vicinity of Passaic. And Moravians were 
Slavs, who with Slovaks and Czechs formed 
the Great Moravian Empire, whose ruler 
Rastislav invited apostles Cyril and Metho- 
dius to his domain. 

Polish nobleman, Zaborowski, who was 
an early settler in New Amsterdam, later 
moved to New Jersey, where he acquired 
large tracts of land in Bergen County, along 
Passaic River, now the home of countless — 
Slavs. The family is known as Zabriskie. 
Poles have séttled in Delaware with other 
Slavs as early as 1650, according to old 
records. At that time the famous Mora- 
vian-Slovak Johann Amos Comenius (Ko- 
mensky) (1592-1671) was busy organizing 
public instruction. His high reputation 
brought him invitations from England, Hol- 
land, Sweden, and even the Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The leadership of these noted men was 
a great inspiration to the first pioneers, who 
sought in the New World to establish their 
societies and parishes. 

Such was also the case of the first Slovak 
pioneers in Passaic, who 21 in number on 
November 2, 1884, organized the first Slovak 
Sick and Benefit Society of St. Stephen the 
King of Hungary. This was one of the first 
Slovak societies in America. The beautiful 
glass windows of St. Stephen and his son 
St. Emery, the gift of this society, still dec- 
orate St. Mary’s Church, in Passaic. They 
later formed St. John the Baptist Society and 
Pannonia.“ National Slovak Society. 
Pannonia was the birthplace of St. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, patron of the Slovak Catho- 
lic Sokol, which organization was formed in 
Passaic on July 4, 1905, by 43 members and 
now has a membership of 52,000 and assets 
of $15 million. St. Martin was also a distant 
relative of St. Patrick, whose father was a 
Roman soldier in Pannonia, then Roman 
province, which was then the name of the 
country of Slovaks. . 

The Slovaks began to organize their par- 
ish on April 1, 1891, in Passaic but due to 
shortage of Slovak speaking priests, the or- 
ganization work was delayed. Since the first 
Slovak pioneers came from eastern Slovakia, 
where the Catholics of Byzantine rite were in 
large number, they aided them in establish- 
ing St. Michael’s Byzantine Rite Church in 
Passic on November 14, 1891. The first pas- 
tor of Byzantine Rite Catholics was Rev. 
Nicofer Chanath. 

FATHER ZBOYOVSKY BORN IN PASSIAC 


Their marriages and baptisms were per- 
formed in the St. Nicholas Church, of which 
Father Sheppard was pastor. It was in this 
church that Father John Zboyovsky, who was 
born in Passiac on May 6, 1883, was baptized. 
His grandmother, Mrs. Hlavaty, lived near 
the site where St. Mary’s Church stands. 
Father Zboyovsky celebrated on May 30 his 
golden jubilee of priesthood. His family 
moved from Passaic to Bethlehem, Pa., where 
his father was a prominent Catholic layman 
and banker. 

The nearest Slovak parish was in Bayonne, 
N.Y., established in 1889 under the patron- 
age of St. Joseph. Father Samuel Bela ad- 


ministered sacraments to the Slovaks and 


celebrated first mass for them at St. Nicho- 
las Church on Columbia Avenue and Wil- 
liam Streets. In 1893 the St. Mary’s parish 
was established. 

The first ushers of the parish, who also 
performed collections from house to house 
were: Stephen Tilicky, Anton Kron, Michael 
Spisiak, Michael Jakub (Jacob), Michael 
Warovsky, John Skvarla, Michael Kanis, 
John Liptak, Emery Reicher, Andrew Pastor, 
John Kadelak, and Michael Soltis. 
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Father Joseph L. Ligday became pastor. 
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FATHER SKULIK, FIRST SLOVAK PASTOR 
Rev. Bernard M. Skulik was first pastor, 


‘who remained in the parish only till the mid- 


dle of January 1894. In May 1894 the fifth 
national convention of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union, now numbering over 100,000 
members was held in Passaic and Rev. Ste- 
phen Furdek, known as “Father of American 
Slovaks” visited Passaic. His visit did much 
for the encouragement of the first pioneers. 
Other Slovak leaders, namely Father Ray- 
mond Wider and Father Erwin Gellhoff 

to send a Slovak priest to Passaic. 


Father B. Kwiatkowski of the Polish parish 


administered the parish. In September em 

e 
started Sunday school for children. But af- 
ter a year he left the parish. Father Shep- 
hard continued to be administrator. In 
April 1896 Father John E. Pollakovich, a 
very energetic priest assumed pastorate and 
started a parochial school in the basement 
of the church with an organist as teacher. 
He was followed by Father Ignatius Jasko- 
vitz, who is also known as the first Slovak 
priest to administer to the Slovaks in Amer- 
ica in the Philadelphia archdiocese in 1880. 
Last year was the centennial of his ordina- 
tion. Father Jaskovits published the “Kato- 
licke Noviny“ (Catholic News), third Slovak 
publication in America. The first was 
founded in Pittsburgh on October 21, 1886. 
Father Jaskovitz remained in Passaic until 
July 1896. 

ERA OF MONSIGNOR HAITINGER 


In 1898 Father Emery A. Haitinger be- 
came pastor and remained in the parish for 
24 years. He built the beautiful St. Mary’s 
Church and eight other churches. Father 
Haitinger, later a monsignor, aided 10 boys 


tinger 
the organizing of the Slovak Catholic Fed- 
eration of America on February 22, 1911, 


in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and was one of its 


of three living incorporators of the fed- 

eration, which in this golden jubilee year 

of its existence has undertaken to build 

e. . 

Father John D. Salamon was pastor of St. 
Mary's for 21 years until his death in No- 
vember 1945. He built the new school in 
1929, which also served as Pope Pius XII 
Diocesan High School in 1939. The present 
pastor, Msgr. Andrew J. Romanak, P.A., 
is the first American Slovak prelate in the 
East elevated to the dignity of prothonotary 
apostolic. Monsignor Romanak is also di- 
rector of Pope Pius XII Diocesan High School. 

The following priests served as assistants 
in the parish: Msgr. Andrew L. Adzima, 
later pastor in Bayonne; Father John D. 
Salamon, Father John Miklus, later pastor 
of Sacred Heart Church in Rockaway and 
Jersey City, where he died in 1937; Msgr. 
J. F. Kelly; Father Michael Danczak, who 
died recently in Hoboken, N.J.; Msgr. 
Andrew V. Stefan, V.C., pastor of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius, Boonton; Father John F. 

Msgr. John D. Furman, Den- 
ville; Msgr. Emil R. Suchon, 
way, who will preach on the life of SS. 
Cyril and Methodius during the pilgrimage 
on July 2; Msgr. Francis C. Babulik, 
who is vicar general of the diocese of Na- 
goya, Japan; Father Joseph Yuresko and 
the present assistants, Father Bischoff and 
Father Joseph Nemshak. 


The following sons of the parish were 


nsignor 
Salamon, Msgr. J. D. Furman, Father An- 
drew E. Skvarla, O. S. B., Father Ladislaus J. 
Petrick, Msgr. Emil R. Suchon, Father Leo 
G. Zavatsky, Father Joseph Skorupka, S. B. D., 
missioner in Ghana, Africa; Father Edward 
M. Matash, Father John Mushinsky, and 
Father Theodore Kollar. 
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CLIFTON SLOVAK PARISH 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Parish, Clifton, 
was organized on October 22, 1913. The 
late Bishop John O’Connor gave his approval 
on April 1, 1914: Father Anton Gracik, first 
pastor, took over the parish on September 
14, 1914, and labored until December 11, 1920. 
He was followed by Father John Mikklus, 
Father Raisy, and Father Anselm Murn, 
O F. M., a Franciscan who came on October 15, 
1921. The Slovak Franciscan Fathers have 
cared for the parish since then. The present 
pastor is Father Francis Vilha, O.F.M., and 
Robert Valent, O.F.M., is assistant pastor. 
Father Daniel Novak, O.8.B., Father Jerome 
Pavlik, O.F.M., and Father Eugene Gasparo- 
vic, O.F.M., are the priests sons from the 
parish. In 1928 the parochial school was 
established. Mrs. Elizabeth Novak, mother 
of a Benedictine priest, is the oldest Slovak 
woman in this area and still active. An- 
drew Klukosovsky, Stephen Bigos, and An- 
drew Bekes are the 3 living founders of 
the original 43, who founded the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol in 1906. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius, Boonton, was 
founded on June 16, 1907, although organiza- 
tion began in 1905. Father Francis Skutil 
was its first pastor and labored until his 
death 28 years ago. Father Skutil was also 
first editor of the Katolicky Sokol (Catholic 
Falcon) and founder of the Priatel’ Dietok 
(Children’s Friend), both publications are 
observing their golden jubilee this year. 
Father Skutil was assisted in the Children’s 
Friend by Father Michael Major, then pastor 
in Guttenberg (St. John Nepomucene). 
Later he went to Chicago, where he labored 
zealously and died there. Msgr. Andrew V. 
Stefan, V.C., succeeded Father Skutil as 
pastor 


Sacred Heart Parish, Rockaway, was estab- 
lished in 1923. The late Father John Miklus 
was its first pastor. He was succeeded by 
Msgr. Andrew J. Romanak, P.A., who labored 
there for 18 years. Since 1945 Msgr. Emil R. 
Suchon is pastor and built a new church and 
rectory. Also a new church was built in 
Clifton, N.J., during the pastorate of Very 
Rev. Lawrence Pollak, O.F.M. 

Before concluding this story, mention 
should be made of Father Eugene Dikovich, 
late pastor of St. Boniface Church, Paterson, 


who was of Slovak origin and served the early 
three-quarters 


pioneers in Passaic area some 
of a century ago. 

In memory of these pioneers and in com- 
memoration of the heritage of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, Most Rev. James A. McNulty, D.D., 
bishop of Paterson, will pontificate Sunday, 
July 2, at 12:30 noon in St. Mary’s Church, 
Passaic, N.J., where the Slovaks of eastern 
seaboard States will assemble for their an- 
nual pilgrimage. We welcome them in the 
home city of the Slovak Catholic Sokol, which 
will observe on Tuesday, July 4 its 56th an- 
niversary in preparation for the 20th na- 
tional slet and gymnastic and track and 
field meet at Fairfield University, where the 
pilgrims are invited to come. 


Longevity Step Increases for Postal 
Employees 


SPEECH 
| 
HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 
OF UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

| Monday, September 18, 1961 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to identify myself with those Members 


of the House of Representatives who sup- 
ported in overwhelming fashion the pas- 
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sage of S. 1459 to provide longevity step 
increases for postal employees. 

This measure eliminates discrimina- 
tion against postal employees, a condi- 
tion which has existed far too long. It 
provides them with longevity pay in- 
creases and salary benefits comparable 
to those which other Government em- 
ployees in the civil service have always 
enjoyed. 

This situation has been not only an 
inconsistency, but a genuine inequity. 
It has denied the postal workers of the 
opportunity of moving upward in salary 
scales. It has resulted in deteriorating 
morale and we owe it to these faithful 
and dedicated public servants to correct 
these inequities to which they have been 
subjected. 

Our postal workers take pride in their 
work and in their Department. They 
are entitled to recognition for merit per- 
formance and an incentive reward. 
When implemented, S. 1459 will increase 
the efficiency of these employees to an 
extent that I am confident will more 
than offset any threatened increase in 
the postal deficit—and certainly that 
would be in the public interest. 

As a friend of the American postal 
workers, I am gratified that this 87th 
Congress has been able to eliminate this 
statutory inequality and removed our 

postal force from the category of — 
ten men and women. 


The World Needs Women's Powers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of progress—traditionally referred 
to as the progress of mankind—more 
and more is bearing the inimitable 
touch of womankind. 

As the foundation of our society, the 
women of America still serve as the 
heart of our homelife—as wives, mothers 
and homemakers. 

However, the hands that once only 
rocked the cradle now are also rotating 
the wheels of progress in almost every 
field of human endeavor. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a thought-provoking article by 
Jane Mary Farley entitled “World Needs 
Women’s Powers.” Reflecting the views 
of Dr. Maria Eschbach—a former Ger- 
man teacher and educational consult- 
ant—the article presents informative, 
thought-provoking views on better utili- 
zation of women’s power. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Worip NEEDS WOMEN’S POWERS—EDUCATION . 
FOR FUTURE BEGINS IN FAMILY, EXCHANGE 
TEACHER SaAYs 

(By Jane Mary Farley) 

By her own admission, Dr. Maria Eschbach 

is having a few thorny problems with Eng- 
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lish. Pationitiy, hesitantly, she picks her 
way, word by word, through the unfamiliar 
language as a small child leaps on stepping 
stones across a wide, deep pond. 

But there is nothing uncertain about the 
grave light in the young visitor’s clear eyes 
and her concern over the future of her sex, 
her country and the world. 

Only a few weeks ago the German teacher 
and educational consultant left her home 
and her job in taunt, strained Bonn. 

Many times in Berlin I have seen the 
barbed wire—terrible to see. 


“It is no use to fight against communism. 


We must have a better answer. We cannot 
come to a victory with weapons or refrigera- 
tors or television. We have before us men 
who have a faith and who are ready to fight 
for their ideas. The only hope is that we 
have a greater ideology,” she said, selecting 
her expressions with care. | 

| OFFERS ANSWER 


In the last 15 years as she has studied, 
written, helped devise new courses and 
taught young people—particularly young 
women—in West Germany and throughout 
Europe, “it has become even more clear to me 
that the growing threat to the whole free 
world can only be met by far-reaching team- 
work and enlightenment on the widest 
basis. The essential reeducation and 
self-education of men and women today is 
vital no less than the survival and the renew- 
ing of all human society,” she ed in 
applying for her current Fulbright exchange 


assignment. 


And it is particularly the education of the 


modern woman—both back home in Bonn 
and here in Milwaukee—that the educator 
chose to discuss one recent afternoon as she 
began a year’s exchange on the faculty of 
Milwaukee’s Alverno College for Women. 
EDUCATION BEGINS AT HOME 


For the “sound education” the human race 
needs so badly for sanity and survival begins 
in a “sound family,” the philosopher pointed 
out slowly, deliberately. “And woman must 
be the center of the sound family. Her chief 
task is to educate children * * * under the 
guidance and domination of God. Then 
young people will be able to bear and under- 
stand the meaning of events which are so 
troubling.” 

On the metaphysics of modern woman the 
visitor speaks with respected authority. For 
altLough the lithe Dr. Eschbach looks more 
like a sun kissed tennis champ than a 
scholarly professor, Euro her 
as an expert on the education of women and 

their role in the world today, she admitted. 

A graduate of the University of Vienna 
with a doctorate in philosophy, Dr. Esch- 
bach is a dedicated student and advocate of 
Baroness Gertrud von le Fort, the contempo- 
rary philosopher, historian, and poet whose 
classic treatise, “The Eternal Woman,“ 
written in 1934, urges a return to true 
“womanliness.”’ 

In addition to regular high school teach- 
ing duties, Dr. Eschbach was requested in 
1954 to head the women’s parliamentary 
committee of Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
cratic Union for several months. “Thus, I 
was given an insight into the sociopolitical 
work with women.” 


CONSULTANT, WRITER 


Three years ago the ministry of culture 
of Northrhine-Westphalia in Dusseldorf gave 
Dr. Eitchbach a year’s leave for work at the 
Secretariate for European Questions in 
Strasbourg, where she worked in the office 
of information on European problems. 

Since her return to Bonn she has set up 
unusual senior high school discussion groups 
to consider European questions, has helped 
observe and evaluate aspects of German 
education and, at the request of the govern- 
ing body in Dusseldorf, has written a long 
treatise on European education, she said. 


intellectual, or the physical. 
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She has also written several analyses of 


Von le Fort’s philosophy, plus two volumes 
for young women: “You and Life” and a 
novel, “The Mysterious Phone Call” (to 
which she is currently composing a sequel). 
Frequently she lectures throughout Europe 
on educational questions, y on the 
teaching of girls and the education, posi- 
tion, and tasks of women today. She has 
also published several articles on the sub- 
ject in professional journals. 

The Fulbright teacher believes that woman 
fails as an educator and “heart” of the 
home because she has allowed herself to be- 


come “defeminized.” 


The ideal is lost. Many women have 
no ideal to stay in the family. They have 
no insight into the im 
task,” Dr. Eschbach said. 
is not taking in earnest enough, her task.“ 
Besides, the world is pushing her away from 
it, too. 

Woman’s unfaithfulness to her “birth- 
right” is not a new psychological problem. 
but the old struggle between pride and sub- 
mission magnified in this age of chaos. It 
always begins when woman starts to imi- 
tate man, Dr. Eschbach believes. 

: NEED FOR SOLITUDE 

“This is not good for the spiritual, the 
I think, for 
instance, if European women could have 
more time for her own meditation it would 
be better. The American woman, perhaps, 
too. But they fear meditation. They fly 


from quiet. 


Net we must renew the sources of con- 
templation. This is woman’s destiny, or- 
dained by God,” the scholar pointed out. 

Man is one-half of the world. Woman 
is the other half.” She groped for an anal- 
ogy. “And we are not allowed to mingle.” 
By that, she added, she means that by di- 
vine design men and women should not 
usurp one another’s role or natures. “Not 
that they should fight against one another,” 
she said decrying the so-called battle of the 
sexes. 

“But they must find a way together.” 

It is only with this spiritual richness 


and equilibrium and wholeness“ that mod- 


ern woman can educate her children with 
her being, her example, her * * *.” She 
paused and leafed through the dictionary. 
“With her whole personal radiance,” she 
explained in a voice gentle, sweet and un- 
hurried. 

WHERE IS ANSWER? 

Like the “valiant woman” of the Old Testa- 
ment, it is only the “valiant” modern woman 
who can endow her children with selfless 
guidance, love, care. It is only she who 
can teach them sacrifice, self-expenditure, 
virtue, beauty of soul, love. 

Even when a woman enters politics, teach- 
ing, medicine, she must follow the profes- 
sions not in the masculine sense, but with 


a kind of “spiritual motherhood” that is in 


every genuine woman, the visitor intimated. 

And where in today’s rush and strife will 
women learn to renew and restore their 
“valiant” natures? 

“It is the task of the teachers of women,“ 
Dr. Eschbach believes. “Modern education 
has to educate women to be able to bear 
solitude, to contemplate” to get a better 


perspective on themselves, the world and. 


eternity and to find the inner joy and peace 
they need if they are to be the focus of 
their families, she believes. 3 

SEES HOPE BEGINNING 


It is her hope, Dr. Eschbach added, that 
“a new type of modern woman will result 
from a unification of all Christian teachers 
who see women’s primary natural tasks, 
duties, and responsibilities.” 

In women’s high schools and colleges such 
as Alverno and in schools for young women 
in Germany and elsewhere, she said, she be- 

glimmering. 


gins to see hope 
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“I think we are living in an intermediate 
time. I am not hopeless.” In a sense, she 
admitted, past tions and confusion . 
of the male and female destinies are almost 
good in the sense that women living and 
working so much like men have dramatized, 
the problem. 

TO STUDY “HUMANIZING” — 

“I think young girls are on the way back” 
to true womanhood, she added. Assured 
that American college and high school sta- 
tistics show that coeds are much more in- 
terested in homes, marriage, and families 
than their career-minded mothers and aunts 
were, she nodded that “it is the same in 
Europe. 

“There is a new interest in the family. 
And it is a good thing.” 

Besides her teaching duties at Alverno, 
she hopes during the coming months to ob- 
serve the structure of American education 
and how it is solving many problems of an 
industrial society. She is particularly in- 
terested in its “humanizing” influence on 
students. 

“TI am interested to learn of American 
methods which complete and carry on my 
efforts for an up-to-date education of the 
adolescent. I think we must begin early 


ͤ— 


she said. 


Tribute to the Marine Corps Band 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Friday, September 22, 1961 
Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 


Speaker, the Marine Band is an integral 
and a traditional part of the Washing- 


ton scene. I doubt if there is anyone of 
us here present who does not regard i 
as his own. It is known as the Presi- | 


dent’s own but in our — I think we 
feel that he shares it with us. A very 
fine tribute to this organization ap- 
peared in the September 16 issue of the 
Navy Times. It is appropriate that the 
attached article be perpetuated in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
THE MARINE BAND: 111 MEN AND A GIRL 
(By Hugh Lucas) 

WASHINGTON.— When 6-foot, 4-inch Drum 
Major M. Gy. Sgt. Edmond M. De Mar chugs 
down the street with his 5½ foot baton, 
the 108 Marine Band musicians behind his 
back represent not only good music but also: 

A well-schooled outfit in which a high per- 
centage have masters’ degrees and some are 
working on doctorates. 

At least five different types of music- 
making goups, ranging from jazz to sym- 
phonies. 

An organization that has a library valued — 
at $2 million, but actually is priceless, since 
many of the works are the only ones in ex- 
istence. 

Men who have “rubbed elbows’” with the 
greats of not only this Nation, but those of 
most others on the globe. 

The Marine Band, though it’s old in edu- 
cation is young in years, says Assistant Di- 


rector Capt. Dale L. Harpham. About half 


the band has less than 8 years of service in 


the corps, he said. 


However, this hasn’t hurt the quality of 
the music—one British bandmaster has 
called the Marine Band the “world’s best 
symphonic band” and this thought has been 
echoed by many others, band officials say. 


| 
| 
— | ~ 
oman we spoke of,” 
ü 
| 
w 


—U—ö̃ 


retirement. 
The “President’s own” is not limited to area. 


symphony music alone. Instead, versatile 
musicians give it a flexibility envied by 


some of the other service musical groups. 


Included in the band is talent for a jazz 
combo; chamber music; 19-man White 
House Orchestra led by Harpham, that plays 
for all state dinners and has a special uni- 
form; show, or Broadway-type band, and 13- 
man tenor, or hotel, band. 

The White House uniform is plain with a 
high black collar. No belt, ribbons, Marine 
Corps insignia or collar ornaments are worn, 
the latter to keep violin players from having 
troubles. 

This, of course, doesn't count the various 

soloists available when they’re wanted by 

high-ranking officials. The band, said As- 
sistant Director Capt. James B. King, Jr., 
can play in groups ranging from 1 to more 


than 100 

of the talent the band can draw 
on is the leader of the chamber music string 
‘quintet, M. Sgt. William D. Rusinak. He at- 
~ terided Eastman School of Music, one of the 
_ finest in the country, and had his own hotel 
band in Minneapolis before joining the 
Marine Band 6 years ago. 

Another one of the top-talent group in 
the band is M. Sgt. William C. Jolly, the staff 
arranger; veteran of the World War II Bob 
Crosby band and one of the 10 best jazz 
according to 
Uniike most 
of the others in the band, Jolly says he had 
no formal musical education, fust “picking it 
up” as he went along. 

He is now taking courses with Berklee 


d. 
a sidelight, Von Beulwitz is a graduate 
western University in public rela- 
also attended Midwestern School of 
In fact, one man in the 
Gy. Set. 


. Arthur W. Lehman, has a 
electrical egnineering from Penn 


Jolly and Von Beulwit are old hands 

business of music. They 
together in Hollywood before coming 
to Washington, putting on national tele- 
vision and radio shows for the benefit of the 


Shearing, and dance band leaders, like 


George 
Les Brown, appear for nothing. 
Doris Day was featured singer for 2% years 


sity, All out the Marine Band jazz group. 
| They don’t play “way out” progressive 
Jans, Jolly says. Instead, they stick to the 


President is fond of “September Song, 
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the favorite songs of 
the occupants of the White House. The 
he 


says, while Mrs. Kennedy likes bright, light 
Broadway show-type tunes for her social 
gatherings, such as “Sound of Music” and 
“Gigi” She also likes Never on Sunday” 
and “I Love Paris“ among others, band offi- 
cials said. 

The tunes arranged by Jolly have a univer- 
sal appeal as pointed up during the visit of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev to Wash- 
ington a couple of years ago. Jolly went to 
the Russian Embassy in Washington to get 
examples of Soviet music. 

A suitabl- one was found and played dur- 
ing a reception. And the Russian top man 
stopped the band to applaud their rendition 
of a festival folk dance. 

It's not often, however, that the Band has 
to go elsewhere to get ite music. Among the 
thousands of scores in the big library at the 
Marine Barracks are at least 100 that are lit- 
erally priceless. Most of them are out of 
print and unobtainable anywhere else. 

Included in the collection is the score of 
the opera Genevieve de Brabant by Offen- 
bach. This includes the aria Complets Des 
Hommes D’Armes,” which is supposed to be 
the basis for the Marines’ 


very choosy about whom they let in. Every 
man must audition before he is accepted. 
Most are top graduates of their schools who 
ask the Marine Band if any vacancies are 
coming up. He then is invited to audition 
by Harpham, who hears brass players; King, 
who passes on reed candidates, or Band Di- 
rector Lt. Col. Albert F. Schoepper, who 
Judges string players. Actually, any one 
of the three can audition any candidate since 
all play a number of instruments. 

But when the three were playing Marine 
bandsmen themselves, Schoepper played the 
violin, Harpham the trombone and King the 
clarinet 


The prospective members are also ques- 
tioned during the hour-long interview to see 
if they will fit in with other bandsmen. 

If they pass this hurdle they are ready 


normal travel time. 

Then he plays for 3 hours or so and it takes 

him an hour or so to get back home. 
This runs into a lot of time since the band 
performed 1,078 services last year. These in- 
cluded such things besides White House 
gatherings as the First Lady’s luncheon, tele- 
vision shows, Women’s Press Club perform- 
ances, service dances and the like. 

Among these performances are three that 
the Marine band always takes part in—White 
House, annual Gridiron Club dinner (an ex- 
clusive newspaperman’s affair which lam- 
poons political figures) and Easter services 
at Arlington Cemetery. 

The band also has its own 
studio,” where music is put on tape or 
recorded for recruiting shows and films and 
other requests. The band hasn’t 

y commercial records, though it has 
— se some Other service units have, 
because of defense policy. 

Next door to the recording control booth is 
a shop where the band repairs 90 percent of 


its instruments, even including replating 


Though the bandsmen are in close contact 
with top officialdom during their work, they 
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receive no special diplomatic training, Harp- 
ham said. Instead, the band operates on the 
idea that kindness is irresistible, he said, and 
this has worked in every case. 

When a group is sent to an event, the 
man that is best qualified both musically 
and socially—regardliess of rank—is chosen 
to be in charge of the group. In contrast to 
the past, no high-ranking conductor is sent 
along with the units; each has ite own inde 
ing leader. 

Credit for this increased responsibility, not 
only for the men but for selection of band 
members by the assistant directors, is given 
to Director Schoepper. This policy has 
helped the Marine Band reach one of its 
highest peaks of excellence in both acquir- 
ing and maintaining top talent, officials say. 
Schoepper took over his job May 1, 1955. 

So, the next time you see the Marine Band 
prancing down the avenue, remember you are 
viewing one of America’s top musicmaking 
organizations. And if you like what you 
hear, that makes you and President Ken- 
nedy (and President Thomas Jefferson ) of 
same mind. 


There Is No Surplus of Forest Products 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the rapid 
depletion of our national resources re- 
quires a renewed, conscientious effort 
to first, avoid waste; and, second, pro- 
vide better utilization, management 
and—if possible—replenishment 
grams. 

According to experts, U.S. timber re- 
quirements, for example, are expected 
to double in the next 20 years. Because 
of this, I believe it is essential that we 
undertake new efforts to further de- 
velop— and, as necessary, expand — local, 
State, and Federal efforts to conserve 
our forests; better educate our citizens 
on the need for conservation and sound 
utilization practices—particularly in 
avoiding waste; promote multiple-use 
policies; and, develop more expansive 
replenishment programs. 

Over the years, my home State of 
Wisconsin has had a particularly fine 
record in forest management. The co- 
operative private—educational—State- 
Federal efforts have contributed espe- 
cially to our progress. 

Nevertheless, we realize that there are 
still serious far-reaching problems to be 
met and resolved. 

Recently, the Green Bay Gazette pub- 
lished a realistic appraisal of the chal-- 
lenges, entitled “There Is No Surplus 
of Forest Products.” Reflecting con- 
structive efforts of Wisconsin to meet 
the problem, as well as a realistic eval- 
uation of the ever-growing demands on 
our forest reserves, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this article published 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuere Is No SurRPLUS OF ForEST PRODUCTS 


While some Wisconsin farmers may be 


* im fact, many of the bandsmen join top George Shearing-type music, which seems 
— — ying has not bee tricted to 
„ * nal among others—or teach Their pla m res 
Pe A | gatherings in the Washington area, 
He's ‘ They have played for a Voice of 
{ie 4 ca broadcast that was beamed in the 
4 
i premiered December 26, 1867, in Paris. 
g The band maintains its standards by being ne 
' School of Music in arranging. He says jazz 
q is played by technicians today, unlike the 
i thirties when pickup jam sessions were the 
C order of the day. And you have to keep on 
ö top ot the latest techniques and develop- 
: ments to be successful. 
to begin some pretty hard work. Every man 
I must practice a minimum of 3 hours a day 
1 on his particular instrument. To insure 
125 that he’s on time for an engagement, he 
ie must leave his home at least 2 hours before 
h With two other people, they handled the 
Dress Blues” program on CBS TV. They 
1 ‘persuaded singer Monica Lewis to work on 
4 the show without salary. And they had the | 
if biggest names in the jazz world, such as 
; with them for 3% years. | 
: have cost $214 million dollars if the salaries Bik Ged 
4 of the guest artists had been paid. The 
fi Marines ran it at a cost of $13 a show—for | 
5 t various times it ran on the 585-station | 
network. the 185-station NBC tie- up 
5 and the five stations of the John Poole net- | 
M. Sgt. Anthony F. Matarrese, a percus- 
i sionist from Eastman, and S. Sgt. David P. G. 
1 Wundrow, who attended Wisconsin Univer- 
it : rr plagued with surpluses that is not the case 
: 
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with the tree farmers. Wisconsin is the 
leading State in the manufacture of paper 
and paperboard and thus provides a good 


market for forest products at the present 


time and gives every indication of even 
greater needs in the future. 

That is why it is a matter of importance 
to the entire State that a statewide forestry 
education program entitled “Busy Acres in 
Wisconsin” was launched at the 16th annual 
Lake States Logging Congress here last week. 

The program is intended to make the land- 
owner aware of the potential benefits of tree 
farming and its importance to his welfare, 
to provide him with the basic knowledge re- 
quired to put his land under tree manage- 
ment and to make it simple for him to obtain 
forestry advice which, if carried out, can 
qualify him for tree farm certification. 

The Busy Acres program originated in 
North Carolina in 1959 and was picked up 
later by Mississippi and Florida. Last year 
Texas and South Carolina adopted the pro- 
gram and this year Wisconsin is joining the 
parade along with Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Arkansas. The Busy Acres 
program in Wisconsin supplements the Wis- 
consin tree farm program. It is expected 
that the program will receive public accept- 
ance and eventually all Busy Acres will be- 
come certified Wisconsin tree farms. The 
U.S. Forest Service and the Forest Manage- 
ment Division of the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department have cooperated closely in help- 
ing the State’s forest industries in the suc- 
cessful administration of Wisconsin’s tree 
farm p . The same cooperation may 
be e in the Busy Acres program. 

To help in the spread of information abo 
the very successful program a 32-page book- 
let entitled “Busy Acres’’ has been prepared 


by the Wisconsin Tree Farm Committee 


which consists of six industrial foresters 
and a representative of the forest manage- 
ment division of the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department. Others cooperating in the 
preparation of the booklet included the U.S. 
Forest Service, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, Soil Conservation Service, and Trees for 


Tomorrow, Inc. The booklet is briefed and 


well illustrated. It can be read in a few min- 
utes but it has material which will un- 
doubtedly bring persons interested in tree 
farming back to review it often. 
According to the U.S. Forest Service, Wis- 
consin has 176,906 owners of 11,431,000 acres 
of commercial forest land. Of that number 
159,776 private owners own 6,304,000 acres, 
all in plots of less than 100 acres. Thus it 
is easy to see that if there is to be improve- 
ment in timber production, it must come 
from 150,000 private owners with the small 
woodlots. Good progress has already been 


made in Wisconsin for it now has 320 certi-. 


fied tree farms embracing 1,157,889 acres 
of privately owned taxpaying forest land 
under sound management practices. This, it 
is said, is comparable in area to a woodland 
strip 40 feet wide from Green Bay to the 
moon or a strip three-fourths of a mile 
wide from Washington to San Francisco. 

Those well-managed acres are the result 
of 20 years under the American free farm 
program which is now active in 47 States 
and consists of 20,903 certified tree farms 
with 56,036,422 acres of forest lands under 
management. 

But this program is not enough. A sur- 
vey a few years ago by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice reported that there was “conclusive evi- 
dence that the productivity of recently cut 
land is the poorest on the farm and other 
private ownerships. 

“The two groups of forest holdings in- 
volved nearly 4.5 million private ownerships 
which account for 60 percent of the Nation’s 
commercial forest land.” 

Last year Richard E..McArdle, chief of 
the U.S. Forest Service, warned pulp and 
paper officials in New York that further 
significant reductions in the forest lands 
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should be made only “with full realization 
such withdrawals may adversely affect fu- 
ture timber supply” and he added: “We are 
genuinely concerned.” 

The Busy Acres booklet puts the problem 
in these words: “Almost two-thirds of Wis- 
consin’s commercial forest land is owned 
by farmers, other private individuals, and 
nonforest industries. One-third of these 


lands are producing wood less than their 


capability. With the proper attention these 
woodlands can be placed in top production. 
Actually trees are just as much an invest- 
ment as cattle and yield up to 15 or more 
percent interest depending on the type, and 
condition of the woodland and how the 
owner manages it.“ 

The farmer is offered this bit of advice: 
“With an ever-increasing demand for new 
wood products, with an ever-growing popula- 
tion which will mean even better markets, 
it is time to take stock. It is time your idle 
or lazy acres started working for peak pro- 


duction.” 


Playing Ping-Pong With the Farm 
Problem 


EXTRNSTON OF REMARKS 
Ho. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 
Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing text of an address by our col- 


league, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
the Honorable ANCHER NELSEN, prepared 
for delivery today at the Iowa State Con- 
servation Field Day, Marshalitown, 
Iowa: 
AN ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ANCHER NEL- 

| SEN, OF MINNESOTA 

If you have listened to the so-called ex- 
perts in agriculture over the years, I imagine 
you may be as puzzled as I am over how we 
as farmers can be in all the trouble we are. 
An expert, you know, is just an ordinary 
guy away from home. 

But as I come here from your neighboring 
State as the operator of a 280-acre dairy 


farm in central Minnesota, I do not propose 


to stand up here and claim to be one of 
those so-called experts. I want to try in- 
stead to apply a little commonsense to a 
discussion of where we are, and why, and 
with perhaps a few words on what we ought 
to do about it. 7 

Over a period of 25 years I have been asso- 
ciated with government in some small way, 
while at the same time being an active 
farmer. And I am convinced that there 
has been too much attention to applause- 
meter politics in the field of agriculture, 
with the farmer paying through the nose 
because there have been too many men who 
have made use of their alleged knowledge 
of the subject to make political hay. 

Actually, it seems to me the political 
manipulations in farm discussions have been 
our worst enemy. Actually, a large part of 
our troubles are the result of the fancy foot- 
work of some of our so-called friends. 

I am sure you may wish to ask, “Why 
are you still on the farm?” 
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And along with all that, I know that you, 
too, have grown accustomed to the uncer- 
tainties of crops, of prices, of weather; the 
doubts as to whether your year’s work will 
pay off; the doubts as to meeting the loan 
at the bank; the doubts as to what Congress 
is going to do to you next week or next year. 

Because, my friends, if you don’t like all 
that and the other things that.go with mod- 
ern farming, you are in a rugged business in 
which most of the odds are against you, 
whether the odds are man-made or the acts 
of God, and you can well wonder if it’s worth 
it all. 
If you'll just take the time to come up 
and shake my hand, you'll see that it has 
had long, hard training on my family size 


farm in central Minnesota which, I imagine. 


is not vastly different from the farms which 
most of you operate. And I happen, as your 
chairman has said, to be one of those Mem- 
bers of Congress who helps make your life 
never dull—even if regularly uncertain. 80 
you may safely assume that you are listen- 
ing to a sympathetic soul. 

But—I say, Thank goodness for the farm- 


@ more essential industry than agriculture. 
There surely is no industry which has as 
little to say about its product, its prices, 
its profits. Did I say profits? We don’t 


over whether to let us keep on with our job. 
Farming is difficult because the policymak- | 
ers fight it out year after year, making the 


rules of the game more complicated every 


time they pass a law, and that’s usually 
every year. 
In passing, let me give you a couple of 
illustrations of the problems that a Member 
of Congress faces when he tries to take a 
hand. 3 
First, he may be for or against a particular 


Second, I know you are aware that one of 
the toughest parts of the business, no mat- 
ter where you are, is the abundance of farm 
organizations always ready to tell you what 
to do. I’m for them, you understand, but 
it does get a bit confusing now and then if 


— — 
— 
— — 
really use that term in our business, do we? 
There surely is no industry that has so 2 
many well-meaning, fighting friends al- 
legedly trying to help us and usually just . 
aggravating the problem. And there surely . 
˙ that hed better be in 
Shape all the time because our foods and : 
our fibers are the prime essentials of the b 
— —(—ñ '— 
And. let me add, I am sure that you will 
— 
— our best to produce as we are permitted to, | 
to provide a good living for our families, to 
make the farmer's life sufficiently attractive 
so that our sons and daughters will want to 
carry on. Because, really, it is a great life, | 
I think, and it is always a satisfaction to me 
when the duties of Congress permit, to get 
out to the farm at Hutchinson and help my * 
— . —— son do his job. | 
Just why is farming so difficult? I guess 4 
we all know most of the reasons; we are 4 
asked to raise great amounts of food for a4 
| war, and when war ends we all help build 
up vast surpluses which throw a tremendous 
burden on all of us, simply because the 
marvelous performance we have devel- 
— on while the politicians t - 
; approach for perfectly sound reasons, but 
Et he knows full well that his political op- 
| ponents—and we all have them—will turn 4 
| and twist his every act to make him sound 
| like an enemy of the farmer. I can give you | 
plenty of examples in my own experience, | 
| but I suppose that’s all part of the game. | 
that I find pleasure and satisfaction in get- ee | 
| ting out to the barn in the morning to take you try to listen to the advice of all of. 
| care of the cows, and I hope that you get a them. So we who serve you in Congress se] 
lift out of climbing aboard the tractor and have to take what we can from many ideas eg 
riding the fields as I do, or building or re- and sources and make up our own minds. 5 
pairing fences. The work is hard, the hours Let me add that I do not believe a Member ; 
are long, but there is along with the healthy of Congress should be a 100-percent sup- ss 
tired feeling at the end of the day a feeling porter of the proposals of any organization, 
of satisfaction. no matter how lofty its purpose. I hope 8 


8 


: 


85 
a8 
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be the answer in 1952, why isn’t it the 
answer in 1961? We were told in 1952 that 
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the position taken, but I do quarrel with 
the politics that has been played with it. 
So we are right back to where we started 
from. 3 
it seems pretty clear to me that the polit- 
ical appeal of an issue has been of greater 
concern to the politicians than an effective 
answer that will produce proper income to 
the farmer. 
And of the mistakes of the last 20 or 


30 years has developed the toughest problem 
of 


all—some 68 ½ billion in surplus commod- 
ities which hangs as a dead weight on the 
market and our own plans—and which hangs, 
too, as a tremendous burden on all taxpayers, 
whether farmer or not, in paying the costs 
of storage, handling, interest, and transpor- 
tation to the tune of more than a billion 
doliars a year. So we can perhaps under- 
stand a little when the general public fails 


to understand or gets critical of farm pro- 


grams, forgetting that these things have 
happened because we farmers have done our 
best to do the job that they, the public, want 


us to do. 


When the emergency feed grain bill was 
before the Congress, many Congressmen 
pointed to the fact that farmers were in the 
midst of marketing their 1960 crop of corn 
and other feed grains. There was fear that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would use the 
extraordinary powers proposed in that meas- 
ure to force down the cash price of corn by 
the sale of tremendous Government stocks 
on the free market. The Secretary gave 
assurances that he would not do this. He 
said as follows: “You may be sure that we 
will not administer this program so as to re- 
duce the income received by the farmers prior 
to October 1, 1961, from sales of feed grains 
from the 1960 crop, below that they would 
have received if this program had not been 
enacted.” 

However, as soon as the feed grain bill 
became law, the Secretary proceeded to sell 


bushel below the level it should be—below 
what the free market would have paid. As 


the congressional debate on the 


During 
feed-grains program, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture insisted that he have the authority 


to give the Secretary of Agriculture this 
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the farmer with cash in his pocket at a 


vide 
time when he needed it most—during 


run high. 
amendment was adopted 
and is a part of the 1961 emergency feed 
grain program and has been carried over 
into the 1962 program. 

I have often wondered how many farmers 
would have found the program attractive if 
it had not been for this so-called Nelsen 
amendment. 

But there’s another aspect to this situa- 


Here’s how it works: When farmers signed 


up for the program last spring, they were 


cate and redeem it in grain. (A few actually 
did this); (2) He could take his certificate 
and sell it to a third party; or (3) he could 
take the cash value and return the certifi- 
cate to the Secretary, who would later mar- 
ket it as the agent of the farmer. (This is 
what nearly all farmers did.) It had the 
effect of channeling all these certificates 
back into the hands of the Secretary—some 
$680 million worth. This vast sum is clearly 
enough to give the Secretary a complete 
corner on the grain market. He can make 
it go up by withholding sales and he can 
make it go down by selling. This is a tre- 
mendous power. It is too much power for 
one man. I opposed this grant of power in 
the Congress. These certificates should 
never have been allowed to be concentrated 


different parts of: the Nation would not have 
this disastrous potential. 

The Secretary in this case can drive the 
market down. Then any speculator could 
go into the market and buy grain at less 
than production costs. The speculator could 
go into the feeding game or dairying in com- 
petition with the farmer with fixed costs 
and break him. You can’t sweep your farm 
under the rug when the assessor comes. 

Iowa Congressman Joun Kyu, during the 
debate asked the question, “Is this bill in- 


tended to raise or lower market prices?“ 


He got no answer. | 

Let us now turn to another commodity, 
soybeans. This group of producers has been 
2 most farsighted group. They have worked 
hard on developing a market for their product 


These producers asked the Secretary not to 
raise the price above $2 a bushel—but in 
spite of this request, the Secretary estab- 
lished a support price 45 cents above the 
1960 level and the latest crop reports indicate 
that there will be 27.1 million acres to be 


harvested and this represents 114 percent of 


the 1960 crop. In all probability this will 
drive the price of soybeans down and the 
Government will be the purchaser—and the 


industry may well find itslf in the same 


trouble that other agricultural commodities 
are in. | 

I cite these strange maneuvers, but I am 
frank to admit that neither a program of 
fixed supports or of flexible supports will 
work unless a land retirement program is 
brought into play, and by this method bal- 
anced supply and demand. 

Recently the Department of Agriculture 
announced that it would sell surplus corn 
at market price. It was stated that the 
purpose in so doing was to stabilize prices, 
pointing out that in some areas where feed 
was in short supply fluctuations occurred. 
In other words, the market price was too 
high. 

First, at what level was the market price 
at the time of the announcement? As of 


September 13 the market price for No. 2 


‘that — — all our people to the 
Airs are some of the things we as Con- spring’s work when fuel, fer r, and seed 
with: Are ‘price supports to be fixed 
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* tion and potential surpluses. In 1947 certificate. 7 
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yellow corn in Chicago was $1.12 per bushel. 
This compares with $1.20 a year ago; $1.12 
is 69 percent of parity. 

Actually, according to latest Government 
reports the average cash price received by 
farmers was $1.04 a bushel. This is 64 per- 
cent of parity. A good question would be, 
Are we now being told that 69 percent of 
parity is too high? Are we now being told 
that we cannot ever have 100 percent of 
parity, even if the market will pay it? But 
instead we are to be satisfied with 74 percent 
of parity from the Government. 

Because of what is known as the Neal 
Smith amendment, the farmer who is par- 
ticipating in the program will get 74 percent 
of parity on only his normal production 
based on his 1959-60 yield. For example, if 
your yield is established at 70 bushels an 
acre and if because of good weather and 
farming practices you are fortunate in hav- 
ing a yield of 100 bushels an acre this year, 


‘you will still get the 74 percent on only 70 
bushels. The other 30 bushels you will have 


to sell on the market in competition with 
Government dumping and noncooperators at 
a market price depressed by Government 
action. 

In a recent press release the Department 
announced its intention to sell 850 million 
bushels of corn during the next 


year. This is 17 million bushels of corn per 


week. Certainly if they accomplish this 
objective, the price of corn would be low. 
The feed grain/livestock ratio will be high 
and as Secretary Freeman, himself, has said, 
cheap feed grain means cheap livestock. The 
next step could well be taken in the fall of 
1962 under those circumstanes where the 
livestock prices could conceivably and very 
likely be driven down, and without question 
a program would evolve to regulate livestock. 

It becomes quite clear that if we are to 
depart on a completely regulated economy 
that the farmer will find himself in more 


and more trouble as time goes on. It has 


been pretty well established by now that 
many of our problems have been a result of 
mistakes of big government. 

It is not my purpose to appear here as a 
carping critic—but remember, we have to 
live with this law. I do wish to point out 
features of this law and the way it is admin- 
istered which could destroy agriculture—and 
I wish to make suggestions as to changes 
that many of us feel could make this law 
an effective instrument and increase income 
for agriculture without breaking the back 
of the taxpayers of the country or breaking 


dur free enterprise system 


The changes that I would suggest would 


be these: We have now for years attempted 


to legislate by dealing with individual com- 
modiites—corn, wheat, etc. We reduced 
wheat acres in the wheat areas by quotas 
and allotments of acres, only to have pro- 
duction break out in the nonwheat area, 


We reduced corn acreage only to find 
grain sorghums and barley coming into pro- 
duction competing with corn. 

I think the feed grain bill approach does 
have merit. I think it can be improved and 
in order to work and produce the neces- 
sary results a much more general partici- 
pation is necessary. If that is not accom- 
plished, it will go down as the greatest 
boondoggle of them all. I would like to 
suggest an approach to the farm problem 


on the basis of total tillable acres rather 


than on the basis of commodity-by-com- 
modity. We would then: 

1. Make an overall determination as to 
the amount of land retirement necessary; 

2. Provide incentive compensation by 
cash or in kind to get the farmer participa- 
tion to effect the necessary retirement; 

3. Provide a system of supports that can 


be raised or lowered, applying it to com- 


modities in question. In other words, let’s 
not drive the competitive market, but 


this year in animal feed, seed, 
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merely guide it when and where necessary. 
Go back to what CiInTron ANDERSON advo- 
cated in 1947. 


I should point out that the 1961 feed 


grain program with its payment-in-kind 
feature isn’t a brandnew idea. [If this 
year’s program had approached the feed 
grain problem on the basis of total tillable 
acres, it would have been very similar to 
the proposal which I and several other Mid- 
west Congressmen introduced in the House 
of Representatives over a year ago. Our 
proposal, however, would not have restricted 
participation to 40 percent by individual 
farmers and we would not have vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture a one-man con- 
trol of the feed grain markets. 

It begins to appear that the degree of 
participation this year has not been high 
enough to reduce the total supply of corn 
and grain sorghums. The 40-percent limi- 
tation discouraged too many farmers from 
participating when greater participation 
was needed. With good crops coming along, 
it now appears that the limited participa- 
tion—42 percent of all eligible farms and 
23 percent of the corn acreage—will not be 
sufficient to offset the annual corn produc- 
tion which is now estimated by the crop 
reporting board as only 10 percent below 
that of last year. 


The one cardinal rule of success for any 


payment-in-kind program is that the annual 
supply from both the annual production and 
the release from storage must not exceed 
the annual disappearance. This rule is based 
on the old reliable law of supply and de- 
mand. In other words, the total amount of 
corn available both from this years’ produc- 
tion and from Government surpluses are re- 
flected by the payment-in-kind certificates 
must not exceed the expected disappearance 
food, and 
export. 

Any workable program we might adopt is 
going to cost money—a lot of money. But 
if we’re going to spend the money, let’s have 
a program that’s going to do the job. The 
alternative is a never-ending problem of 
surpluses and high costs. 

With the corn market 8 cents lower than 
it was least year at this time, and o 
costs increasing rather than decreasing, it 
becomes apparent that the economic plan- 
ners haven’t found the answer to the farm- 
er’s cost-price squeeze. If the planners are 
going to control the farm markets by depress- 
ing the prices, why don’t they give some 
thought to putting planning controls on 
other aspects of our economy? The Na- 
tion’s family farmer isn’t going to benefit 
from the present program when the cash 
price of feed grains is being driven down for 
the benefit of the speculator feeders and sup- 
ports higher than the market price work a 
comparative benefit to the commercial 


growers. What happened to the so-called 


champion of the family-sized farm? Mean- 
while we find American industry generally 
being priced out of world markets as a result 
of high costs of production here at home— 
those same high costs of production which 
are putting the squeeze on the Nation's 
farmers. 


So, finally, we arrive at this point: If the 


and controlled. And im the and is. go- 
ing to plan the planners? -. 

So let’s profit by the mistakes being made 
with the new feed grain program. Let's leave 
political ping-pong out of the farm game; 
make an honest effort to do what is best and 
right for American agriculture and the en- 
tire Nation’s economy. We are living in 
times when we cannot afford the luxury of 
politics as usual—we farmers never could 
afford it and I say now that it is time that 
the political experts realize that our country 
can’t afford it. 
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Outside Interference With Integration 
Problems in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I made reference on the Senate 
floor to a group who came to my home 


State and attempted to integrate the 


Jackson, Miss., bus terminal, and as a 


result were arrested and convicted of 


violating State law. 

An editorial by Hon. Jimmy Ward, 
editor of the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
reflects the pressures that have been 
Placed upon the people of Mississippi by 
outsiders who came to the State to vio- 
late our laws and create breaches of the 


peace. 
The people of Mississippi, 


throughout 
this prolonged episode of so-called free- 


dom riders, have exercised restraint, 
patience, and good judgment. 

The editorial by Mr. Ward, an able 
editor with a sense of justice and fair- 
play, points up the problems of this 
social movement by outsiders. His edi- 
torial cites the figures from FBI records 
to show that States represented by some 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that this editorial from the Jack-. 


son Daily News of September 15, 1961, 
be inserted in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 


No right-thinking citizen of Jackson will 
be so vain, so self-centered as to indulge in 
self-deceit by thinking or proclaiming that 
this is a perfect community. Jacksonians 
are proud of the religious, cultural, indus- 
trial, business, and racial progress and har- 
mony that have been achieved through mu- 
tual understanding by our citizens down 
through the years. The earnest desire is for 
continued improvement in all these fields. 

And, in a frank confession of our imper- 
fections—individual and collective—any se- 
rious-minded citizen will welcome construc- 


tive criticism which will add to the com- 


munity’s strength both spiritually and mate- 
rially. 

Humbly recognizing our shortcomings, any 
sincere, reverent invocations made unto the 
Almighty in our behalf should and will be 
met with respect, appreciation, and inward 


- humility from which springs the fountain of 


understanding and swells the river of indi- 
vidual rededication, the source of America’s 
h. 


In short, Jacksonians do not look upon 


themselves as Charles Sprague viewed two 
swallows that flew into the Chauncey Place 
of them: 
“Gay, guiltless pair, 

What seek ye froin the fields of heaven? 
Te have no need of prayer, 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven.” 

Conceit is not man’s least evil, but when 
it is hitched up with arrogance you've got 


—˙· 
| 
of those visiting ministers have many 
serious problems in their own home- 
towns which deserve attention. Let , 
they came to Mississippi to “set things | 

as follows: 2 
To Our VISrrI Nd MINIsTers: Your SHEEP 4 
ARE STRAYING 
by an act of Congress permitting i5-acre : 
4 
e farm economy is to be planned and con- 
, trolled by the so-called experts, then all of ee : 
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yourself a wagon that is headed over the cliff 
of self-destruction. | 

How does one gage sin, wrongdoing, im- 
proper conduct, and immorality? 

A healthy conscience can direct an in- 
dividual in his daily living. A community 
has laws, customs and traditions for guid- 
ance in maintaining law and order; these 
rules and regulations are mere tools for 
the protection of human beings in their 
quest for peaceful relations one with an- 
other. 

Mississippians see in their midst a group 
of 15 ministers, men of the cloth who are 
representing religious orders which are his- 
torically coupled with their own laws, cus- 
toms, traditions, doctrines, declarations, 
Deliefs, dress, mode of worship. These min- 
isters hold their customs and traditions and 
doctrines sacred as tools—so to speak—of 
spiritual growth. These beliefs and their 
tools should be theirs to hold and to keep. 

But these ministers are in Mississippi to 
break civil laws, customs, and traditions, 
tools of a society to keep the peace. 

While the individual conscience can serve 
as a meter of individual conduct, the way- 
wardness of man in his peaceful or violent 
existence with his fellowman can be meas- 
ured by public behavior. 

The annual report on crime by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation is one of the 
best measures in determining how and 
‘where people in this country best behave 
themselves in public. 

Mississippi's rank as third from the bot- 
tom in the Nation on the rate of crime is a 
source of pride, not of conceit, and all 
citizens the fact that Mississippi 
can and will do better in the future. 
Some Mississippians might have felt that 
if 15 ministers from various parts of the 
Nation could stage such a dramatic pil- 
grimage into Mississippi that they had suc- 
ceeded in achieving human happiness, peace 
and tranquility in their respective communi- 
ties and were here to pass along the secrets 
of the abundant life. 

A cursory check of the FBI records reveals 
the following: 

Three of the ministers arrested are from 
Massachusetts, where the crime rate is 758.4 
offenses for every 100,000 inhabitants. The 
Reverends Gilbert S. Avery III, Myron B. 
Bioy, Jr., and James P. Breeden left a State 
where the rate of murder last year was 1.5, 
rape 5, robbery 21.2, and aggravated assault 
20.1. 

In Providence, R.I., home of the Reverend 
John Crocker, Jr., the crime rate is 1,438.3, 
more than three times that of Mississippi. 
The rate of murder is 1.1, rape 2.8, robbery 
15.3, and assault 21. 

The Reverend James W. Evans is from St. 
Clair, Mo., where the State crime rate is 
1,095.7, murder 46, rape 11, robbery 76.2, 
and assault 71.6. 

Others include the Reverend John M. 
Evans’ Toledo, Ohio: 1,360.8, murder 3.3, 
rape 7.2, robbery 81, and assault 49.9; 
Washington, D.C., home of the Reverend 
Quinland R. Gordon and the Reverend Wil- 
liam A. Wendt: 1,186.7, murder 6.9, rape 10.2, 
robbery 67.3, and assault 183.6. 

The Reverend James G. Jones and the 
Reverend Robert Page Taylor are from Chi- 
_Cago: 1,930.6 (more than four times that of 
Mississippi), murder 6.7, rape 17.0, robbery 
237.5, assault 1348. The State rate of Illi- 
nois, which would take in both Chicago and 
the Reverend Pierson’s Evanston, is 1,440.0, 
murder 6.1, rape 12.4, robbery 159.7, and as- 
sault 94.2. 

The Reverend John B. Morris of Atlanta 
left a city where the overall crime rate is 
1,385.5, murder 10.7, rape 8.2, robbery 38.5 
and assault 1113. Wisconsin, home State 
of the Reverend Geoffrey S. Simpson, boasts 
a 513.5 rate, considerably lower than most of 
the States—considerably higher than Mis- 
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sissippi’s. The murder rate there is 1.3, 
rape 2.8, robbery 8.5, and assault 16.9. 

Cincinnati, home of the Reverend Vernon 
Powell Woodward, has a 708.4 rate including 
murder 8.5, rape 11.6, robbery 32.2, and as- 
sault 33.9; while the Reverend Merrill O. 
Young’s Boston has an 8442 rate, murder 
18, rape 5.2, robbery 29.4, and assault 28.4. 

In light of the foregoing facts and without 
attempting to penetrate the inward thoughts 
of the visiting clergymen, it is safe to say 
that while their invasion of Mississippi might 
be a conscientious thing for them to do, 
their individual records of wiping out sin, 
mayhem and violence leaves much to be 
desired and their vacant pulpits back in 
these crime-pocked areas casts a long shadow 
of doubt over the wisdom of their widely 
publicized ecclesiastical mission into Missis- 
sippi. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson might have had 
freedom riders in mind when he wrote the 
following lines: 

“Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 


I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines 


Where the evening star so holy shines, 


I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet.” 


None Are Free Unless All Are Free 


EXTENSION REMARRS 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
3 Friday, September 22, 1961 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, Berlin 
is the focal point of the entire world. 
Here we rise or fall. There is no turn- 
ing back, no retreat. Commitments 
have been made and promises given. 


The following editorial appeared in 


the September issue of the American 
Federationist. It paints a grim picture, 
is factual, and pretty largely expresses 
the sentiments of the American public: 
BERLIN—TEST FOR FREE MEN 

On a small island of democracy, sur- 
rounded by a sea of Communist armed 
might, 2.5 million people are living bravely, 
separated by only a few strands of barbed 
wire from the worst slave society the world 
has ever known. 

They are the West Berliners—the men, 

women, and little children on the very front- 
line of the war between freedom and 
despotism. 
They are protected, of course, by a few 
thousand armed soldiers, but their real de- 
fense is the solemn pledge of the United 
States of America. 


The West Berliners are courageous and 


calm. They are confident, too. They know 
the day of craven surrender to dictators is 
over. At the price of millions of lives and 
suffering too horrible to capture in words, 
the democratic nations have learned that 
peace can’t be bought by surrendering even 
a little piece of freedom to a power-hungry 
totalitarian. 

That is the real story of Berlin—the story 
of free men who have miade up their minds 
to never again be pushed around by a 
dictator. 

It is ironic that Berlin should today be 
freedom’s frontline. Only a few short years 
ago another evil dictator reigned there and 
brought chaos to an entire generation. 


September 22 


But the free world has learned a lot since 
the days of Hitler. The most important 
lesson it.learned is that no man is free 
unless all men are free; that freemen cannot 
barter away any man’s freedom to insure 
liberty for themselves. 

Berlin is today more than just a symbol 
of democracy — important as it is in the 
midst of Communist discontent and failure. 
It has rightly been called democracy’s show- 
case—the one spot where East Berliners can 
see the material benefits of democratic free- 
dom in stark contrast to their drab, dismal, 
desolate life as slaves of communism. 

It is more than the hatchway to freedom 


through which millions have crawled out 


of the Communist trap. They are the mil- 
lions who are the most confirmed anti- 
Communists in the world—for the man who 
hates communism most is the man who 
knows it best, the man who escaped. 

In a real sense, the free world has already 
won the battle of Berlin. We won it on 
August 13, 1961—-the day the Communists 
sealed that escape hatch with barbed wire, 
proving only their guns will keep those who 
have known communism’s “blessings” inside 


this “workers’ paradise.” There will be 


hours of tension, weeks of nerve-wracking 
maneuvers and months of danger ahead. 
The possibility of a fighting war will exist 
for every moment. 

But the first and most important test has 


‘been met. The Kremlin knows now it has 


but two choices—to fight or back down. 

And the world knows that behind the new 
concrete walls men yearn for freedom so 
desperately that the Kremlin has had to 
resort to the most extreme measures to keep 
them in bondage. 

The President of the United States has 
pledged America’s resources to the defense 
of the West Berliners. 

It is our destiny to lead the free world 
in this hour of crisis. And the President 
knows that in this hour of test he leads a 
united, determined people—a people who 
know what human freedom really means. 


El Cajon Little League World Champions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, late in August of this year an 
expert group of young baseball players 
from my congressional district partici- 
pated in the Little League World Series 
held in Williamsport, Pa. This team was 
made up of the El Cajon-La Mesa North- 
ern Little League All-Stars and today 
they are world’s champions. We are 
very proud of these boys. 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, the Honor- 
able Herman T. SCHNEEBELI, addressed 
the House of Representatives on August 


29, 1961, with respect to this memorable 


event. Unfortunately, our colleague was 
not fully aware of the fantastic growth 
in southern California and San Diego 
County, in particular. So that the rec- 
ord may be straight, I submit herewith 
an article that appeared in a newspaper 
in my district which contains very sig- 
nificant statements by Mr. Dick Ferree, 
manager of the El Cajon Chamber of 


Commerce. You will note the fact that 
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El Cajon’s population is now in excess 
of 40,000 people and not 5418 as my 
good friend, Herman ScHNEEBELI stated 
in his statement to the House. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herewith as a portion of my remarks the 
above-referenced newspaper article: 
LITTLE LeaGuerRs ARE LAUDED FERREE 

WANTS THE REcorRDs STRAIGHT 


Fi. Cason.—There’s no mistake about it. 


The El Cajon-La Mesa Northern Little League 
All-Stars are the world’s champs. 

But El Cajon Chamber of Commerce man- 
ager Dick Ferree would like to set the Recorp 
Straight— the US. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
that is. 

Speaking before the House of Representa- 
tives August 29, Herman T. SCHNEEBELI, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania, had this to say: 

“I was privileged to attend the final game 
of the Little League world series, held in 
Williamsport, Pa. The crowd composed of 
interested spectators from localities through- 
out the United States and the free world 
totaled some 16,000 people—much more than 
the total combined population of the com- 
munities represented by the competing 
teams 


“El Cajon, Calif., from a town of 5,418, 
won out over the team from El Campo, Tex., 
population, 6,216, in an exciting contest 
conducted in the finest traditions of Ameri- 
can 

“Of course, these statements hit me like 
a bomb,” Ferree who takes an enthusiastic 
interest in such things as population statis- 
tics, stated. “Congressman Schneebeli ob- 
2 was quoting from the 1950 census 


8 added, proudly, that El Cajon’s 
population has soared to 40,000. He granted 
that perhaps the area from which the North- 
ern Little League All-Star team was chosen 
has a population of about 5,000. 

The seman continued: “It is not 
insignificant that the Little League world 
championship was decided between repre- 
sentatives of small towns, for it is my con- 
tention that small communities constitute 
the solid, strong and steady foundation of 
our way of life.” 

Ferree grudgingly admitted that perhaps 
El Cajon would be considered a small town, 
at least by California standards. 

From the moment when a home run 
sailed out of the park in the seventh inn- 
ing of the first game, eliminating Levit- 


town—last year's titlist—the California boys 


loomed as the most dangerous competitors. 

But El Campo, Tex., also had impressed the 

spectators, especially in the semifinals when 

it disposed of Monterrey, Mexico, which twice 

before had captured Little League champion- 

ships, Congressman SCHNEEBELI said. 
DINGDONG BATTLE 

“Thus a dingdong battle, right down to 
the wire, was expected. And that’s just 
what happened, with a home run by Mike 
Salvatore in yesterday’s final inning sewing 
up the championship for El Cajon. 

“Our warm congratulations to the new 
kings of Little League baseball—but un- 
stinting praise must go also to all the lads 
who or part in this thrilling international 
event.” 


Voice From the Congo 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Washington Evening Star 
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last night was a sign of great encourage- 
ment to me. Ever since September 12, 
when I first brought the Katanga situa- 
tion to the attention of the House, I have 
been watching developments in the 
Congo with increasing alarm. 

I was discouraged at the attitude of 
our State Department in wholeheartedly 
endorsing the U.N.’s attack on the peace- 
ful Province of Katanga. Now it appears 
that one of the Capital’s most respected 


- newspapers, the Star, agrees with me. 


that to preserve freedom, the West 
should have supported Tshombe’s re- 
sistance to communism instead of at- 
tempting to force him to rejoin the 
Communist-leaning government of Léo- 
poldville, set up with the sanction of the 
UN. 

The editorial follows: ; 

From THE Conco 

In a wild and irrational speech, Cyrille 
Adoula, Premier of the Congo, has blamed 
the capitalist powers for the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold. And this “assassination,” 
the Premier said in Léopoidville, “is not the 
first of its kind perpetrated by the money 


While this ranting was going out over the 


case, why in the world are we supporting the 
United Nations effort to force Moise 


Tshombe’s Katanga Province back into the 


Léopoldville fold? 
At best, it is extremely doubtful that there 


things to come, the non-Communist UN. 
countries will be cutting their own throats 
by lending further support to this effort. 
Whatever may be President Tshombe’s faults, 


by the Léopoldville regime 
to take control of Katanga. Instead of try- 
ing to help subdue him, it may well be that 
the West, to the extent that it was going to 
become involved, should have been support- 
ing the Tshombe resistance. 


The VHF Versus UHF Television 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
has designated eight areas in the United 
States for deintermixture, the elimina- 
tion of VHF television stations and the 
establishment of all-UHF areas. One of 
these is Binghamton, N. F., which di- 


rectly affects my district for there are 


thousands of people in the rural areas 
of Wayne, Wyoming, and Susquehanna 
Counties of Pennsylvania who are de- 


pendent on the VHF station ‘a Bingham- 


ton for their television viewing. 


My office has been deluged with letters 
and petitions from these constituents, 
who make the point that if the FCC’s 
proposal is invoked, they will be without 
adequate television service. Certainly 
the intention of Congress in approving 
the Federal Communications Act was to 
make certain that television and radio 
service be made available to all the peo- | 
ple of the United States. 

There is a long history behind this 
proposal, beginning with the ill-con- 
ceived allocation plan for the whole 
United States. Previous to establishing 
this allocation plan, the FCC invoked 
a “freeze” on the allocation of all chan- 
nels for a few years, and then issued the 
plan which right from the start was most 
unsatisfactory. 

UHF television, both from the trans- 
mitting and receiving standpoint, has 
been the primary victim of this plan. 
Enormous sums of money were lost in 
attempts to put and keep UH stations 
on the air in competition with VHF sta- 
tions. Manufacturers of transmitting 
and receiving equipment have been loath 
to expend adequate sums in research and 
development of DHF because of the com- 
paratively small market. 


major problem which will beset us all 
even more in the future than at the 
present moment. A solution must be 
found for the further development of 
UHF in order that the complete useful- 
ness of all channels is made available to 
the Government, the military, and espe- 
cially the people of the United States. 

I assume that the FCC is attempting 
to take a step in that direction with this 
proposal for the deintermixture of the 
areas. Unfortunately, it appears to be 
a false step because, for the most. part, 
comparatively rural areas have been se- 
lected for the elimination of VHF chan- 
nels. It is precisely in rural areas that 
VHF is most needed in order to provide 
adequate coverage and service for all 
the people. 

Some Members of Congress have in- 
troduced bills bearing directly on this 
subject. I hope the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee will hold 
hearings on the proposed legislation as 
quickly as possible. 


Protest Against Arbitrary Ruling of Com- 
mission To Eliminate Certain VHF Sta- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. RILEY 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my distinguished colleagues from 
South Carolina and other States who 
have indicated their grave concern and 
opposition to recent FCC proposals to 
shift VHF television stations to UH. 
I have introduced H.R. 9322, a companion 


airwaves, eight Russian diplomats, expelled 
from the Congo a year ago, were moving back 
to Léopoldville. Doubtless they will be oo 
welcomed, if not by Mr. Adoula, then cer- 
tainly by his leftwing deputy, Antoine Now, the Federal Communications | 
Gizenga. | ‘ 2 ES 
The import of this, it seems to us, is that H eee 
the Congolese Government, if not already . 
Communist-dominated, is moving in the 
Communist direction. And if this is the 
—— 
was any authority or justification for the 
use of U.N. troops in the ill-advised effort to 
end Katanga’s succession from the Congo— 
an effort which now has ended unsuccess- 
fully in a cease-fire. And if Premier Adoula’s ’ 
speech is a fair indication of the shape of - 
it now appears that he had ample reason to : 
——— 
Controversy 
o 
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bill to H.R. 9267, authored by my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Roserts]. 

Columbia, the capital city of my 
State, has only one VHF channel as- 
signed to it—channel 10. This channel 
was granted to WIS-TYV, and since No- 
vember 7, 1953, this station has been pro- 
viding reliable and good television serv- 
ice to wide areas of our State. The 

thousands of families living with- 
in the wide service area of this fine sta- 
tion depend on this VHF service for 
news from their State capital, local 
weather and storm warnings, crop re- 
ports and agricultural news that is vital 
to their livelihood and to keeping them 
intelligently informed on matters affect- 
ing their State. For a great many of 
these people, who, for the most part are 
living in rural and small town areas, this 
is their only television service from their 
State capital. If this service from VHF 
channel 10 is destroyed or deteriorated 
then this extremely important service 
will be lost to them and they will have to 
depend on distant stations, in many cases 
out-of-State stations, for television serv- 
ice. This, gentlemen, is not in the pub- 
lic interest and I must strongly protest 
against switching WIS-TV from VHF 
channel 10 to UHF and thus take away 
good television service from thousands 
of rural families who need and depend 
upon it for education, entertainment, 
and enlightenment. 

I am not unfamiliar with UHF for we 
have a UE television station broadcast- 
‘ing alongside of VHF Channel 10 in Co- 
lumbia. UHF is providing an important 
service to the city and its immediate en- 
virons and I would not want to see this 
lost. At the same time I am greatly 
concerned because the change proposed 

‘by the FCC would take television serv- 
Ice from channel 10 away from about 
half of the people who now enjoy and 
need this service. As the elected Repre- 
sentative of many of these people I can- 
not remain idle and allow this destruction 
to occur. 

The people of South Carolina and 
throughout our Nation have the right to 
expect to be able to continue to receive 
their present reliable and high quality 


television service. Every Member of this 


distinguished body should be aware of 
the serious threats of the FCC’s proposal 
and with such awareness will share the 
—.— concern I have in this important 


Address by Hon. Catherine D. Norrell, 
of Arkansas; Before Veterans of World 


War I at Dallas, Tex., September 19, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CATHERINE D. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure and great honor to address 
the Veterans of World War I and the 
Auxiliary to Veterans of World War I at 
Dallas, Tex., on Tuesday, September 19, 
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1961, at their ninth national convention. 
Under leave granted, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the transcript 
of my address: 

Mr.. Chairman, National Commander 
Erickson, National Auxiliary President Mrs. 
Mort, distinguished guests, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, your national commander and the 
membership of the Veterans of World War I 
of the United States have honored me greatly 
by inviting me to be with you this evening. 

As the widow of a World War I veteran, 
who had served in the House of Representa- 
tives for more than 22 years, I first became 
acquainted with the objectives of your or- 
ganization at the time a congressional char- 
ter of incorporation was granted in 1958. 

Now I find that your membership has ex- 
panded to more than 200,000, with a total 
of 2,657 barracks located in each of the 50 


States, as well as in the Philippine Islands 


and Ireland. My informant tells me that I 
may boast that Arkansas has 82 barracks 
with a membership of 8.919 as of August 29 
this year. 

This record of continually expanding 
membership is indeed evidence that your 
purposes meet with enthusiastic response. 
More than that, your purpose to participate 
in our national security in the capacity of 
civilians constitutes the bulwark of freemen, 
which no enemy could penetrate. 

Your purpose is quoted in these words: 
“To fight all alien forces, particularly and 
especially Communists, whose objectives are 
to deny our very existence as a free people.” 
It is to this purpose that I should like to 
address my remarks this evening. - 

In thinking about the subject of my re- 


marks, I was reminded of the recent occasion 
in the House of Representatives when spe- 


cial orders granted us the privilege of speak- 


ing in commemoration of the ratification of 


the 19th amendment, the woman’s suffrage 
amendment. 

There are 17 lone women Members of the 
House among 420 men. Only five of us had 
risen to speak before the male Members be- 
gan a series of requests to speak. Would you 
believe it: 35 male Members rose to congrat- 
ulate, elaborate, and enumerate the contri- 
butions which the women of America have 
made to our society since they attained the 
franchise in 1920. 

That record would seem to belie the long- 
standing accusation that women never seem 
to know when to stop talking. At any rate, 
the single hour of special privilege elapsed— 
with a male Member having the final word. 

Within the same 6-year period of our his- 
tory, there were three events that changed 
the course of our national life. 

1. Perhaps you will consent now that the 
attainment of the franchise for women in 
1920 could be counted as a victory in the field 
of freedom. 

2. During 1917 and 1918, we were engaged 
in the World War I battle for democracy. 

3. And in 1919, international communism 
began its course of enslavement of human 
lives. It was then that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., was started by a small group of 
fanatics. Forty-two years later, our own 
country is its prime target. 

Many of our citizens are informed on the 
nature and scope of the Communist threat, 
but there is need to see that many others 
are informed and to broaden the under- 
standing of the extreme differences between 
the Communist system and freedom under 
law as we know it. 

There is thought to be given by every 
individual to his responsibility in helping to 
maintain the strength and vitality of our 


‘fundamental principles of democracy and 
freedom 


The familiar World War I recruitment 
poster with Uncle Sam pointing his index 
finger and saying “America Needs Tou“ is 
equally applicable today. And the symbol 
of our democracy points directly to every 
citizen of our land. 


September 22 


There is work to be done. 

We must not accept the blessings of free- 
dom that are ours today without at the 
same time giving of ourselves to help meet 
the needs of our national purpose. That 
help could best be given through any one 
of a number of practical means at the com- 
munity level. The community is the heart 
of our American way of life. 

Just as surely as America needed you to 
fight for democracy during World War I, 
she is in need now of your maturity of 
thought and experience, and of your produc- 
tivity. She desperately needs your helping 
hand in every town and city, in all phases 
of community living. 

Without your help, how could our Nation 
hope to meet the urgent needs on the home 
front during this critical period in our his- 
tory? America’s population of living veter- 
ans of all wars is more than 22,500,000. 


Together with their families, they approxi- 


mate 40 percent of the total population of 
the United States. 

Let us remind ourselves over and over 
again that our Nation has gained its pres- 
ent position of world leadership, technologi- 
cal advance, and material comfort not alone 
through the great natural wealth that is 
ours. The fundamental principles of demo- 


cratic American thought have provided the 


structure for this unprecedented develop- 
ment. 


Because of our s of beliefs as stated 


in the Declaration of Independence and re- 


affirmed by our Constitution, we are guaran- 
teed certain rights which we believe to be 


natural and to belong to all men—freedom 


of worship, freedom of speech and of the 


press, freedom of assembly, and trial by jury. 


Let us review the basic concepts of our 
system of government in contrast to the 
system under which communism operates. 

The United States was the first national 
government to demonstrate belief in liberty 
through self-government, and belief in the 
idea that men are rational enough and rea- 
sonable enough to decide whom they wish to 
govern them and under what form of gov- 
ernment. 

This is in direct conflict with the Com- 
munist system. That system disregards the 


basic beliefs of mankind. The dignity of 


the individual is of no consequence, and he 
is relegated to a position of unimportance 
except as an instrument of the state. 

Our belief in the rights of the individual 
involves certain duties which he must ful- 
fill. These include obedience to the law and 
the duty to keep himself informed on cur- 
rent issues and problems. His obligation is 
a willingness to participate in government 
and to vote intelligently—secure in the right 
of a secret ballot. 

It is this relationship between the in- 
formed citizen and the representative pub- 
lic official which keeps our government dy- 
namic and responsive to the wishes of the 
people. 

Under communism the rulers have 
supreme power. They dictate policy. And 
whatever policy is decreed by the rulers, the 
public must accept. The officials are not 
held accountable to the public for their ac- 
tions. They are not, as we, the servants of 
a public trust. : 

Our system of government and our eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise are based 
upon our belief in the dignity of man and 
opportunity for all. It has been individual 
self-reliance and initiative under the free 
enterprise system that has brought about 
our Nation’s tremendous development and 
material wealth. 

Under the doctrine of communism, in- 
dividual initiative receives no reward. All 
means of production, distribution, and sérv- 
ice are in control of the state. People are 
told where they may work, and must take 
such goods and services, and at such prices, 
as decreed by the state rulers. 

The proponents of communism in other 


countries of the world proclaim that their 
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doctrine is the best way to produce material 
progress. In many of the underdeveloped 
and overpopulated countries—whose people 
are primarily concerned with raising their 
substandard level of living—the promise of 


material progress overshadows the terrible 


cost in human bondage that is inevitable 
under the Communist doctrine. 

One of the best ways in which we can 
help these newly emerging peoples of under- 
developed countries is to maintain our own 
moral, economic, and physical strength that 
was born of our freedom. We must demon- 
strate that the economic systems which 
flourish under freedom can, and will, in 
every country where they are employed, pro- 


mote the fullest development of human life, 


both materially and spiritually. 

The challenge of the Communist doctrine 
in the world today cannot be ignored. The 
forces of communism are working steadily, 
seizing and exploiting to the fullest every 
means to conquest. 

Thus it is, I believe, that democracy rests 
upon the shoulders of each of us as indi- 
viduals. Its defense is dependent upon the 
actions of each of us working together as a 
group. 

The well known historian, Charles Beard, 
had this to say about it: “Democracy is a 
cause that is never won, but I believe it 
will never be lost.“ 

As a nation, we are a people with a firm 
faith in our Creator, and with a firm belief 
in the highest aspirations of mankind. 

With the day-by-day willingness and 
courage of each of us to share the privileges 
and the responsibilities of our heritage of 
freedom, there will come a time when others 
less fortunate throughout the world will join 
in upholding freedom under law in a com- 
munity of nations. 

In closing, I should like to speak briefly 
about our legislative program of interest to 
veterans. In fact, if I were not to do so, 
you might be inclined to disbelieve that I 
am a Member of Congress. 

All of our veterans have the assurance that 
their interests are constantly before us. 
The House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has been engaged for a number of years in 
a continuing study of all phases of veterans’ 
programs. Each year we endeavor to amend 
laws to correct inequities, to liberalize bene- 
fit programs, and to provide as generously as 
a grateful nation is able to do. 

A few figures from the appropriations bill 
for the fiscal year 1962 will give you an idea 
of how our economic pie was cut. We have 
appropriated the sum of $4,889,270,500 to 
be expended by the Veterans’ Administration 
for all programs. Of this sum, $3.5 billion 
is allocated for compensation and pensions. 
And $76,250,000 is allocated for the construc- 
tion of hospitals and domiciliary facilities. 

There are some 300 Members of Congress 


Who are veterans, and some of us are widows 


of veterans; so I think you can feel assured 


of sympathetic consideration of — 


programs in the years to come. 
I thank you. 


Kadesh Chapel Observes 176th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
West Virginia State Legislature re- 


arranged congressional representation, 


Brooke became one of the counties 
merged with central West Virginia areas 
of the old Third District to create the 
new First District. 

Located on a ridge in Brooke County 
is the Kadesh Chapel Methodist Church, 
one of the oldest churches established 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. It is 
situated in one of the most beautiful 
spots in the county. 

On Sunday, September 17, 1961, 
Kadesh Chapel celebrated its 176th anni- 
versary. Most of its life the church has 
existed at its present location. 

To the pastor, the board members, and 
the faithful members and supporters of 


Kadesh Chapel, I extend my sincere 


congratulations. 
Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include a chronology, taken from the 
anniversary program, of the origin and 
progress of the Kadesh Chapel Methodist 
Church: : 
Historic NOTES ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
oF KADESH CHAPEL METHODIST CHURCH 


In 1764: First Methodist Church in Amer- 


ica was built in Maryland by Robert Straw- 
bridge. 

In 1785: Redstone circuit was organized 
in the home of Thomas Haymond’s father 


on the west fork of the Monongahela River 


between Fairmont and Morgantown, W. Va. 

In 1785: Reason Pumphrey, who became 
a convert of Robert Strawbridge when he 
lived in Anne Arundel County, Md., moved 


from Catfish (Washington, Pa.) to Beech 


ttom, Va. This extended the newly 
formed Redstone circuit to its westernmost 
extremity at the Ohio River and — 
Methodism into this area. 


In 1786: Francis Asbury and Robert . 


Ayres visited Reason Pumphrey's home on 
their Redstone circuit- riding trips. 

In 1786-1787: Reason Pumphrey’s home 
became a regular preaching point on the 
Redstone circuit. 

In 1787: The Redstone circuit became di- 
vided into three circuits. The westernmost 
or Ohio circuit embraces what is later to 
become Kadesh Chapel. 

In 1788: The first church structure was 
built, an 18- by 20-foot log cabin on the 
farm of James Harris. 

In 1790: Thomas Haymond was admitted 
on trial as a Methodist minister. 

In 1792: Thomas Haymond was admitted 
into full connection. 

In 1791, 1795, and 1799: Thomas Haymond 
served the Ohio circuit during these 3 years. 

In 1793: A deed was granted by Joseph 
Hedges for a new Methodist church. Caleb 
and Nicholas Pumphrey, and William Hamer 
are the trustees who received the deed. 
This church was named Kadesh Chapel by 
Thomas Scott, one of the early preachers. 
He was a Hebrew scholar and gave the name 
“Kadesh”’ which means holy. 

In 1799: June 13, Thomas Haymond died 
in Caleb Pumphrey’s home of intermittent 
fever. This was probably malaria contracted 
while serving a circuit in the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland. Caleb is the eldest son of 
Reason Pumphrey. His farm is now known 
as the Mariah Milliken farm. 


In 1820 (approximate): The log church was 


replaced by a second log structure. 
In 1824: The original Redstone: circuit be- 


came the Pittsburgh conference. 


In 1850: The Ohio circuit was dissolved. 

In 1852: Kadesh Chapel Church was re- 
built of hewn timber and frame construction 
by Mr. John Goudy who kept his workbench 
under the great elm tree. 

In 1885: The building was remodeled after 
which a Union Sunday School was formed. 

In 1895: The Union Sunday School was 


‘dissolved over dissatisfaction with a Reverend 


- 
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Monday. The congregation split, Kadesh 
Chapel remaining as a Methodist Sunday 
School with Reverend Miller as the preacher. 

In 1914: Kadesh Chapel Cemetery Associa- 
tion was formed under local admiinistration 
in order to care for and properly administer 
the community burial ground in a business- 
like fashion. The first officers were: John 
Andrews, president, John McCord, secretary, 
and John Hartley, treasurer. 

In 1933: Our first Homecoming Day was 
celebrated instead of having the yearly 
picnic. This became an annual affair. 

In 1936: Electric lights replaced the old oil 

lamps. 
In 1938: A church bell was donated to 
Kadesh Chapel. This was the Hogg family 
dinner bell which formerly hung in a church 
at Pomeroy, Ohio. 

In 1940: The Homecoming dinner which 
formerly was held in the church yard was 
rained out, and the congregation retired to 
the Hammond school house. Under the 
leadership of Rev. T. Homer Smith, the 
congregation and visitors raised $250 to start 


work on a church basement. The excavation 
was completed and a wall erected before | 


winter. 

In 1941: The basement was in use and cen- 
tral heating was installed. 

In 1955: Water well drilling was donated by 
Mr. Glenn Shreeves. Labor and materials for 
hot and cold running water were given by 
members of the congregation. 

In 1957: The oil furnace was installed and 
the flooring joists covered by a basement 
ceiling. 

In 1958: An electric organ was bought to 
add to our church services. 

In April 12, 1961: A new elm tree was 
planted, replacing the great elm which 
marked Thomas Haymond’s grave. The 
original tree was removed in the autumn of 
1960 


In 1961: Indoor restrooms were installed. 

In September 17, 1961: A plaque was dedi- 
cated at the annual homecoming in order 
to mark the grave of Rev. Thomas Haymond, 
and to commemorate the efforts of the sev- 
eral other circuit riding preachers who 
brought Methodist Christianity into the 
wilderness. Their stopping at Kadesh 
Chapel made it one of the very early churches 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. 


Editorial Analysis of an International 
Issue of Paramount Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp is filled with in- 
sertions of columns by noted writers 
and editorials from the metropolitan 
newspapers, but it is well from time to 
time to bring the attention of the Con- 
gress the opinions of those who write 
for the smaller communities of the 
United States. 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I hasten to 


include an editorial from the Pike 
County Dispatch, Milford, Pa. This edi- 


torial analyzes an international issue. 


of paramount importance: 

This is a momentous week for the United 
States and most of the world as well, as 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk meets Russia’s 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. Secre- 
tary Rusk will deliver the allied terms for 
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starting negotiations on the Berlin crisis, 
which is the subject which Russia has been 
- using to needle the United States and NATO. 

This brings to the front another matter 
which has just been the subject of consider- 
able discussion here and abroad—the Bel- 
grade Conference of what are known as the 
neutral nations. This evidently is a scheme 
concocted in Moscow to line up all the coun- 
tries which are more or less afraid of the 
Russian bear. India, Egypt, the Arab na- 
tions, and all the little countries just 
hatched in Africa and Asia, were called to 
meet at Tito’s capital, and the only thing ac- 
complished there was to have these neutrals 
decide to send representatives to Moscow and 
Washington to ask for action for peace. The 
outcome of the gathering of these neutrals 
is simply an effort to wean away from the 
United States all the countries which have 
been the recipient of American millions dur- 
ing the last few years as Uncle Sam shelled 
out the shekels right and left wherever 
needed—Poland, India, Egypt, and all the 
rest of the beneficiaries of the U.S. gold and 
generosity. 

So today we find the United States in a 
position which calls for the most important 
action. Will we refuse to further support 
the nations which have bowed to Russia and 
abandoned the U.S. obligations? Has Khru- 
shchey scared all our weak friends into 
dropping off the neutral fence into his door- 
yard? Just where do they stand now? And 
how long will the U.S. funds be used to 
support these Titos, Nehrus, Nassers, et al? 

Ehrushchev wants at this time to show 
the teeming millions of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, most of whom know nothing 
of international friendship and help, that 
the United States and the West will not 
live up to their commitments, and humili- 
tate the NATO alliance and plans to protect 
Berlin, and discredit the free nations. 

Can Secretary Rusk and his assistants 
handle the American and free world side 
against the Russian communistic bloc? It 
is up to Congress and the President to see 
that justice is the result. 


| Happiness Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 


Happiness Exchange, established ‘‘to al- 
leviate human suffering,” by Joe Rosen- 
field, Jr., in New York City, May 1, 1949, 
is a radio program and a nonprofit, tax 
exempt foundation. Its creed is “We be- 
lieve we are our brothers keeper. We be- 
lieve there is one race, the human race, 
and we know the one sure way to be 
happy is by helping those who are less 
fortunate than we are.” Big Joe con- 
ducts interviews and gives assistance to 
individuals and organizations daily and 
broadcasts nightly over the radio. 

Help ranges from carfare, the cost of 
a meal, to a collective effort currently 
by all the “‘Cousins”—as they who par- 
’ ticipate are called—to raise $1 million 
to establish an endowment fund for the 
City of Hope in California, a free hospital 
‘and research center for catastrophic 
diseases 


The Happiness Exchange itself in 1959 
received an endowment approximating 
$1 million from the estate of Cousin May 
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Page, a sightless 85 years young angel, 
who had listened and wanted the work 
of the program to continue forever. 

The goodwill and many fine deeds that 
the Happiness Exchange has partici- 
pated in and accomplished are too num- 
erous to mention. They have helped 
everyone who sought their help and 
needed it. They have received many ci- 
tations and awards for their outstanding 
achievements and humanitarian efforts. 

Some of the work that the Happiness 
Exchange has done is as follows: 

Drug addicts anonymous, providing 
transportation and rehabilitation, send- 
ing 10 drug addicts per month to Lex- 
ington, Ky., for cures; fellowship center; 
a free foot clinic; garden of fragrance 
for the blind; leprosarium in Philippine 
Islands; dental clinic in Nigeria; com- 
plete refrigeration system in children’s 
home in Puerto Rico; over 200 American 
children were sent to summer camps in 
1959 and 1960; eyes for Asia in honor of 
Dr. Tom Dooley; orphanage in Haiti 
maintains 90 abandoned children; vita- 
min centers established in Haiti; also 
medical supplies, drugs and equipment, 
funds to build hospitals; missing persons 
located; no one be denied his civil rights; 
Blue Birds, a group of volunteer workers 
give service and attention to the unfor- 
tunates who have no one to care for 
them; welfare assistance and hospital 
helping hands; a Youth Town, U.S. A., 
these youngsters live and work in Youth 
Town with goals based on standards out- 
lined by President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, until they feel ready to accept 
the responsibilities of good citizenship 
within the home community. Names 
have been omitted in this resume of the 
work and achievements of Big Joe’s Hap- 
piness Exchange Foundation, Inc., be- 
cause of space limitation. But every- 
thing was and is made possible only 
through the purely humanitarian de- 
sire of people in every walk of life to 
demonstrate that “We are our brother’s 


keeper.” 


Cold F acts About the American Steel 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to an article by 
A. F. Franz, president of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., on the problems facing 
the American steel industry. This ar- 
ticle appeared in the Blast, the company 
paper published at Pueblo, Colo. I am 
sure that the observations of Mr. Franz 
will be of great interest to every Member 
of the House. 

The article follows: 

Coup Facts ABOUT THE AMERICAN STEEL 

INDUSTRY 
(By A. F. Franz, president, the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp.) 


It’s surprising that in this day and age of 


enlightenment—with newspapers, magazines, 
radio, and television available to all—that 
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there can be such a misunderstanding about 
the problems facing the American steel in- 
dustry in the light of the booming foreign 
steel growth. This misunderstanding affects 
you and your job with C.F. & I. 

The fact is: American steel is in trouble. 
Low-priced imports from foreign countries 
are choking markets for certain types of 
American steel in this country. American 
exports are falling off as an ever-increasing 
number of modernized foreign steel pro- 
ducers woo and win existing and new world 
markets. American costs are spiraling up- 
ward at a dizzy pace. And a new danger, 
price reduction, has entered the picture. 

In the March 27, 1961, issue of the Blast 


I pointed out this critical situation in an 


article entitled: “Imports Are Exporting Your 
Job.” The many mentions of the article in 
newspapers and magazines, the thousands of 
requests for reprints, and the fact that it has 
been read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
gives you some idea of the importance of the 
problems facing the American steel industry 
and the widespread, grave concern over the 
situation. 
FOREIGN COMPETITION 

Foreign competition is playing particular 
havoc with the sales and profits of America’s 
little steel companies, like C.F. & I. Com- 
panies manufacturing C.F. & I.-type products 
are particularly hard hit by the imbalance 
between imports and exports. 

The disheartening aspect of it all is that, 
in June 1961, imports of steel mill products 
rose to the highest point in 14 months— 
while exports fell off to half of last year’s 
mark for the month. The following table 
for the first 6 months of 1961 clearly indi- 
cates that very large i of C.F. & I.- 
type products are arriving in this country 
every day. 

Total U.S. imports and exports of C.F. & I- 

type product for the Ist 6 months of 1961 


[Net tons] 

Imported to | Exported 

Products the United from the 
- States United States 
Wire rods 177, 209 1, 965 
Concrete reinforcing bars 256, 017 5, 469 
Hot rolled carbon bars 47, 427 20, 330 
Structural and bar shapes. 200, 497 111, 923 
Steel pipe and tubing 233, 776 99, 456 
Wire nails 110, 656 1, 697 
Wire fencing. 15, 882 
Barbed wire 43, 242 418 
Wire rope and strand 16, 006 4, 165 
Round wire and steel wire. 82, 099 3, 498 

Galvanized and other 

wire. 14, 365 3, 566 
69, 773 204, 981 
Tetai...... 1, 266, 329 458, 350 


The extent to which steel imports have 
taken over our domestic markets varies prod- 
uct by product, and company by company. 
Their success has been startling. For ex- 
ample, between 1950 and 1960, the percentage 
of the domestic use of reinforcing bars pro- 
duced abroad increased nearly sevenfold, 
from 3.6 percent to 24 percent; for pipe and 
tubing, imports increased from .05 percent 
to 7 percent—14 times the 1950 percentage; 
and for wire and wire products, imports in- 
creased from 2 percent to about 18 percent. 
During 1960 imports accounted for 31 per- 
cent of the American supply of wire rods, 
43 percent of our nails and staples, and 53 
percent of our barbed wire supply. Com- 
panies with this product-mix, like C.F. & I., 
are being hard hit. 

Companies operating sheet and strip mills 
are faring better—with tonnage exported 
from the United States much higher than 
the imported tonnage. Both figures, how- 
ever, were down considerably from a year ago. 
Flat-rolied products, sheets and strip, tin 
and terne plate, January-June 1961: 

Net tons 

Imported to the United States 76, 058 

Exported from the United States 482, 620 
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But the favorable balance in these prod- 
ucts (which, as you know, CF. & I. does 
not sell), appears to be short lived. Sheet 
and strip mills abroad—planned and in 
process of being built—will soon take a big 
chunk of these foreign markets away. 

Any way you look at it, we are at a def- 
inite disadvantage. We are not meeting 
foreign competition now, and prospects for 
the future are equally dim—unless con- 
structive, cooperative action by Government, 
labor and management is taken immediately. 


WORLD STEEL PRODUCTION TRENDS 


Our troubles with foreign steel producers 
are only beginning. Already, spokesmen for 
leading steel industries in Europe are pre- 
dicting that their combined output will soon 
be equal to the output in the United States. 
For example, the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe estimates that Japan, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia will more than 
triple their 1955-57 average production by 
1972-75. Russia will move than double her 
production—boasting a 250-million-ton ingot 
capacity by 1980. This means they, as well 
as the many other countries that combine 
to form our formidable foreign competition, 
will try to take up even more of our markets 
both here and abroad. : 

The United States is still the world’s lead 
ing steel producer. Since 1951, however, we 
have been losing our front-running position. 
More of our foreign and domestic markets 
have been seized by steel from abroad—steel 
from Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Japan, 
and elsewhere. Let’s take a look at world 
steel production and where America stands. 

Since 1950, steel ingot production in the 
rest of the world has increased rapidly— 
much more so than in the United States. 
The result is that the U.S. share of total 
world steel ingot production has declined by 
nearly half, from 46 percent down to 26 per- 
cent. What's more, steel export tonnage 
from the United States declined from 15 
percent of world steel trade in 1950 to only 
7 percent in 1960, while steel imports into 
the United States increased from 1½ percent 
of domestic use to almost 5 percent in 1960. 
Decreased American steel production means 
decreased profits. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT PROFITS 


In the face of this serious predicament of 
the American steel industry, several groups 
have taken to tossing rocks at us—and at 
your job. Your livelihood and future are in- 
timately dependent on the future of C.F. & I. 
and the steel industry. 

There are those in Government circles who 
say: The steel companies are already getting 
a good rate of return on low levels of pro- 
duction.” They say we neither need nor de- 
serve higher prices and greater rates of re- 
turn. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, 
For some steel companies, the profit picture 
is unfavorable. The combined forces of a 
recession, our inability to raise prices to off- 
set increases in costs, foreign steel imports, 
and competition from other materials have 
taken atoll. Steel profits have slipped badly. 
Look at the following facts reported by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute—steel com- 
pany profits for the first 6 months of 1961 
compared to the first 9 months of 1960 and 
1959. Profits for 1961 dropped to $2'70,980,- 
453—half of 1960 profits—and barely one- 
third of 1959 profits. : 


Net profits 
Quarter 1959 1960 1961 
RE NE $318, 416, 351 | $352, 693, 520 | $80, 393, 790 
ERGO ae 466, 116, 753 205, 362,004 | 180, 586, 663 
6 months. 784, 533,104 | 558,055, 524 | 270, 980, 453 


How does this affect individual companies? 
Dividends have been cut by some producers, 
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eliminated by others, and maintained by still 
others even though in some cases their 
profits did not cover dividends. In reviewing 
the reports of 19 integrated steel companies, 
we find that 7 did not earn their regular 
dividend, some have not paid a common 
stock dividend for some time, several re- 
turned a small and inadequate profit, and 5 
of the companies showed an actual loss. 

It should be noted that in addition to the 
sharp decline in steel company earnings 
shown in the above table, there was a similar 
drop in Federal income tax revenue paid to 
the Government by the steel industry, as 
shown below: 


Federal income tax revenue 


Quarter 1959 1960 1961 
$320, 631, 208 | $360, 001,074 | $68, 184, 982 
24. 48599, 991, 000 193, 640, 500 | 171, 949, 991 
6 months. 820,622,208 | 553, 641, 574 | 240, 134, 973 


WHY ARE PROFITS DOWN? 


Let’s examine the reasons for this poor 
profit showing. Why are steel earnings so 
depressed? There are three factors that bear 
noting: 

1. Increased production costs. The last 
general rise in the price of steel was in 
August 1958. Since that time, wages and 
other costs have increased considerably— 
not counting the cost of plant improvements. 
So far, in the past 3 years, no price boost 
has been introduced to compensate for these 
rising costs—even though steel profits have 
been shrinking considerably. The steel com- 
panies have completely absorbed the last 
two wage hikes. 

2. Declining volume. Since 1951, domestic 
and foreign markets have been taken over 
more and more by the foreign steel pro- 
ducers, with a resultant decline in sales. 
This ever-worsening situation has resulted 
in an especially low operating rate in Amer- 
ica’s steel industry for the past months. 
And, as we all know, lower volume means 
fewer jobs. 

3. Falling prices. In a desperate attempt 
to meet the pressure of foreign and domestic 
competition, some companies have resorted 
to price reductions. The adverse effect of 
this has already been felt in reduced profits. 
Price reductions have been centered, un- 
fortunately, in C. F. & I.-type products—re- 
inforcing bars, wire rope, wire products, 
pipe, and tubing, etc. The following is an 
excerpt from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Bulletin of July 28, 1961: 

“The average wholesale price of finished 
steel, as measured by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Index (1997-49=100), 
dropped from 186.2 at the beginning of this 
year to 185.4 as of July 11, the lowest point 
since August 1958. The peak was 187 in 
January 1959. The more recent price cuts 
are not reflected in the price index. 
decline in the finished steel price index to 
its lowest point in 3 years has been brought 
about by an outbreak of price cutting * * * 
These reductions were made to meet com- 
petition from other steel companies, other 
materials, and imported steel. There have 
been no announced changes in prices of the 
major carbon steel products (plates, sheets, 
shapes) 

Price reductions can only mean dwindling 
profits. There is a point at which shutting 
down a plant completely is preferable to 
operating at a continuous loss. 


WHY PROFITS ARE IMPORTANT 


Profit is the one great motivating force in 
our American free enterprise system. Profit 
and the expectation of profit distinguish 
our mode of production and our way of life 
from those who threaten our very existence. 
It is the tonic and energizer of American 
economic lifestream. Profit gives our na- 
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tional security its industrial muscle to 
resist aggression. 

Why, then, when profit is so important to 
everyone, do so many people criticize and 
downgrade it? Why is there so much mis- 
understanding about it? Why do we allow 
profit to be pinched, squeezed, siphoned 
away—even slowly destroyed? 

Only under the profit system has man 
attained those ends by which we set so much 
store: independence, ownership of property, 
savings, a rational planning of one’s own 
life, and that greatest boon of all, the free- 
dom of choice and the courage to make it. 
Those outside our country who prophesy 
that they will bury us will have achieved 
their ends if profit is ever eliminated from 


-US. business. We are willing to go to great 


lengths abroad to preserve our American 
way-of-life—we should be equally willing to 
go to bat for it at home. 

Profits are not only the principal means 
of assuring the economic growth and future 
of America—but right here at C.F. & I., they 
provide for three vital elements: 

1. Jobs. Without sufficient profits, there 
can be no job security. The basic result of 
a lack of profit is unemployment. Profits 


benefit the entire community. They pro- 


vide jobs for the people who put up new 
plants; for those who make the new ma- 
chinery; for those who work in the plants 
and at the mines, in offices and warehouses; 
for the many people who transport the raw 
materials and finished products, etc. 

2. Plant expansion and modernization. 
Without sufficient profits there can be no 
progress. Profits must not only be large 
enough to absorb the day-to-day operating 
costs, they must also provide for the re- 
placement of equipment—without which 
there can be no growth. This is especially 
true in the steel industry, where modern, 
efficient machinery is a vital factor in com- 
peting with foreign producers. A company 
must expand and increase productivity to 
keep pace both here and abroad. It can be 
run over and destroyed by just standing still. 

3. Stockholders. Dividends are paid out 
of profits. Stockholders expect, and are 
entitled to, a fair return for the use of their 
money—in the same way a bank expects, 
and is entitled to, a fair return on the money 
it lends out. 

It is obvious, then, that employees, share- 
holders and America stand to benefit by 
any improvement that can be made in our 
ability tO improve profits. 


STEEL PROFITS MUST BE INCREASED 


To meet rising costs, steel profits must be > 
increased. Only if the American steel in- 
dustry realizes increased profits can it: 

(a) Attract and hold shareholders—and 
pay them their full share for the use of in- 
vested funds. 

(b) Build employment and job security. 

(c) Reduce industry’s long-term debt. | 

(d) Expand and modernize American 
plants to compete with foreign steel. 

Let’s review modernization and what it 
means to our steel industry. 

MODERNIZATION—A COSTLY NECESSITY 


We are hamstrung by inefficiency. Many 
American steel plants—especially the smaller 
ones—are antiquated and outdated. One 
of the major reasons foreign steel producers 
can compete so well pricewise is that they 
have modern, efficient machinery in mod- 
ern, streamlined plants—thanks to capital 
from the United States. We must modern- 
ize in order to cut costs and increase pro- 
ductivity and efficiency—so that we can sur- 
vive. But there are two factors that in- 
crease the cost of modernizing ahd tend to 
discourage steel companies from doing the 
very thing that can save them. 

1. Depreciation allowances. Obsolete fa- 
cilities cannot be replaced out of present 
Government depreciation allowances which 
are wholly inadequate to cover the price of 
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new equipment. In a recent Treasury De- 
partment survey, 20 steel companies indi- 
cated that allowable depreciation deductions 
averaged only about two-thirds of the 

of maintaining their production facilities, 
let alone replacing them. 

If our Government can shovel out billions 
of dollars all over the world, how about the 
administration immediately liberalizing de- 
preciation allowances for the American steel 
industry? Then we can rebuild our anti- 
quated steel plants and bring about the 
necessary increase in productiyity to meet 
the challenge of growing foreign competi- 
tion. That way we will protect and create 
American jobs and strengthen our own econ- 


omy. 

2. Steel’s long-term debt: 
cient depreciation and profits to draw upon— 
the American steel industry must build 
and modernize on borrowed money. Pres- 
ently, the industry is investing in new equip- 
ment at the rate of $1 billion a year. Asa 
result, long-term debt has risen to a new 


high nearly $2.5 billion at the end of 1960. 


This has more than tripled in a decade and 
appears to be still going up. Steel compa- 
nies are paying off this debt to the tune 
of nearly $100 million a year—that’s four 
times the rate of 10 years ago. 

In more exact terms, the annual interest 
and charges on long-term debt have soared 
297 percent while the amount owed by the 
steel companies has jumped 220 percent. 
Last year the annual cost of the debt was 
12.4 percent of total net income, compared 
with 3.2 percent in 1950. 

Despite rising costs of various kinds, prof- 
its must rise so that, in addition to paying 
the interest on the debt and providing for 
reinvestment, they can be used to pay off 
the debt itself. 

This rising debt is the price that Ameri- 
can steel companies are paying for progress 
in an era of tough competition. It may also 
be looked upon as part of steel’s contribu- 
tion to sustaining employment—because, 
without the money to modernize, your com- 
pany and others like it cannot stay in busi- 
ness and provide jobs. 

‘WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IMPROVE PROFITS AND 

PROTECT THE AMERICAN STEEL INDUSTRY? 


We must have greater understanding and 
a more responsible attitude on the part of 
Government. For example: 

1. Foreign governments recognize the im- 
portance of realistic depreciation allowances. 
We need the same recognition. With realis- 
tic depreciation allowances we can go ahead 
at full steam, modernizing our facilities 
which will bring about lowering of costs— 
so n if we are to compete success- 
fully with foreign steel. 

2. Instead of talking about excess profits 
which do not exist, what is the Government 
doing to help us recapture lost markets here 
and abroad? 

3. Instead of the artificial ceiling on prices 
that has been demanded, we need a contin- 
uation of the open market place where prices 
can be set by competitive forces. 

4. Reestablish the 25 percent differential 
whereby the Government awards contracts to 
American companies over foreign companies 


so long as our bid does not exceed theirs by 


more than 25 percent. 

5. We must have an honest, accurate ap- 
praisal of the steel industry. Let’s not apply 
the same yardstick to big steel as to little 
steel. Our financial situation is much more 
critical. When reviewing profits, let’s not 
use big steel earnings as the only barometer. 
How about a comprehensive appraisal of 
little steel company the lack of 
them? 

If the Government really wants to protect 
our economy—let it show us how to over- 
come the big squeeze on little steel. 


Without suffi- 
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Pollution, and Another Stream Bites 
the Dust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr.GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
about time we give more than lipservice 
to one of our most serious domestic 
problems—pollution of our water supply? 

An expanding population and in- 


creased industrial demand make pure 


water conservation imperative. Our 

water table is dropping annually. 

Slowly, but surely, our surface streams 

become useless for many purposes. 
The following article appeared in a 

recent issue of the Waltonian News, the 
monthly publication of York Chapter, 

Izaak Walton League of America. 
History will record 1961 as being the 

year the general public did a grave dis- 

service to one of the finest streams, not 
only in Pennsylvania, but in the entire 

United States. Read the following obit- 

uary, written by a personal friend and a 

true conservationist: 

FisH COMMISSION REPORTS ABANDONMENT OF 
PISHERMEN’S PARADISE AND ITs SPRING CREEK 
HATCHERIES BEING CONSIDERED BECAUSE OF 
POLLUTION BY ANOTHER STATE AGENCY 


There is not much doubt the fish com- 
mission would like to find an excuse to dump 
its “trout showoff project” because of the ex- 
pense involved, but to retreat now in the face 
of the situation existing on Spring Creek 
amounts to “an abandonment of the ship,” a 
surrender to the forces of pollution. Here 
is an out-and-out case of taking over by 
pollution one of Pennsylvania’s foremost 
outdoor resources, a native mountain trout 
stream known throughout the Nation * * * 
and the shame of it that it should happen 
at the hands of a branch of State govern- 
ment charged with research into ways to 
abate pollution. That Pennsylvania State 
University should ever have permitted such 
a situation to build up within its walls with- 
out detection or proper attention certainly 
calls for a critical look at the operation of 
this institution of research and learning. 

With the surrender of Spring Creek goes 
the respect for law enforcement of a large 
segment of very respectable Pennsylvanian, 
men who love their State for its bounteous 
outdoors and streams—the fishing fraternity. 
Here is an inexcusable situation from any 
point. It lays bare the ineffectiveness of our 
pollution control efforts. It points up a 
halfhearted and feeble effort of the State 
to go through the motions of cleaning up 
streams while still letting the offenders move 
in on stream after stream. 

Detergents are cited as being the major 
factor in the problem. Detergents are also 
reported from communities all over the State 
as contaminating wells and springs, public 
water supplies, saturating whole areas caus- 
ing septic tank failures. How can a manu- 
facturer be permitted to be so irresponsible 
in the marketing of a product that leaves 


such an alarming trail of damage and de- 


struction? He has a moral as well as legal 
Obligation to see that his product is safe 
to use. Use of kitchen waste disposal units 
have been barred in most areas served by 
public disposal plants because these instal- 
lations cannot digest the overload of this 
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type of waste. Detergents should also be 
barred until they are made safe to use. 
How can we sacrifice a “Spring Creek” to 


sales hungry “soap distributors”? 


We believe that if we ever entertained 
the slightest sincerity in stopping the pil- 
lage of our streams so that our kids can 
enjoy and respect this land with which Penn- 
sylvanians have been so bountifully blessed, 
the time is right now to set in motion 
the forces that are not afraid to call a full 
and complete halt to any new pollution that 
rears its ugly head. : 

The fish commission should stay in there 
fighting for the interests of the good Penn- 
Sylvanians who support it. The commis- 
sion should call on the Governor for full 
support of all departments of the State to 
find a complete answer to this problem. If 
we fail here, then we might as well “throw 
in the sponge” and accept the prediction 
that designates our streams of the future 
as open sewer ways. 


J. I. G., 
Pollution Committee. 


A Tower of Granite 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
free world was stunned by the tragic 
and untimely death of Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold. Those of us 
in America who mourn his death will 


never forget his indispensable contribu- 


tion to world peace in our time. There 
is no doubt in my mind that he will live 
in history as one of the truly significant 
peacemakers and international states- 
men. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD an editorial entitled “A Tower of 
Granite” which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 19 issue of the Lakeland (Fla.) 
Ledger. This is the finest editorial trib- 
ute to Mr. Hammarskjold that I have 
seen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A TOWER OF GRANITE 

While the troubles of the world swirled 
with unremitting fury around his shoulders, 
Dag Hammarskjold stood like a tower of 
granite and performed with exemplary ap- 
plication his difficult duties as Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 

Now he is dead, victim of a plane crash 
which occurred while he was on a peace mis- 
sion. The plane plunged to earth in central 
Africa, far from the United Nations build- 
ing in New York to which the unending suc- 
cession of world problems had been brought 
for his attention. 

As a conscientious man of high principles 
and calm courage, he inspired praise and in- 
curred wrath. The Russians had no use for 
him. He was a moral force standing in the 
way of their nefarious gangsterism. 

As he thought through the perplexing 
problems with which he had to contend 
and made the decisions he thought 
proper, he seemed to stand in the pure air 
of the mountain top, and yet he was down 
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there on the hard and realistic earth in the 
midst of the confusion and recriminations. 
A man of less stature and strength might 
have broken under the strain. 

Now comes the matter of finding a succes- 
sor. Sadly, no successor his equal is in sight. 
Although it was recognized that his life might 
be lost suddenly during his extensive ands 
hazardous travels, nobody had been generally 
agreed upon as one who could adequately 
handle the wove — of the office 
now so tragi 

Throughou — at United Nations 
headquarters and over the world, there was 
gloomy speculation that the death of this 
great man might mean ultimate collapse of 
the United Nations, at best a weakening of 
the international forum. 

Russia has long contended for a three-man 


board that would serve in the place of the 


Secretary General, one member to be chosen 
by the West, one by the Communists, and 
one by the neutral nations. This plan which 


. Russia calls the troika plan has been gen- 


erally frowned upon because it would give 
Russia greater opportunity to throw ob- 
struction in the path of freedom. 

At this grave moment in world history, 
it is a tragic possibility that the United Na- 
‘tions may collapse because one man has been 
lost. All who see clearly the seriousness of 


the crisis can only hope that out of the 


present shock will come a solution, that 
adequate, forceful, fair, and generally afcept- 
able leadership can be found to keep open 
and functioning the best forum for keeping 
the peace that has yet been devised by the 
community of nations. 

While the feverish effort to find new lead- 
ership takes place, the world forces of peace 
and good will remember with deep gratitude 
the spirit of dedication with which the 
stanch Dag Hammerskjold cerned in his 
great role of — 


Increase in Order 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
O 


HON. CATHERINE D. NORRELL 


‘ OF ARKANSAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial carried an 
outstanding editorial in its September 13, 
1961, edition which I would like to call 
to your attention. 

The Pine Bluff Commercial is one of 


Arkansas’ leading daily newspapers, 


which serves a large cotton-producing 
territory in the alluvial valley. 

The editorial points out in an unmis- 
takable manner the underlying reasons 
to provide the necessary acreage for the 
1962 crop of cotton to meet the needs 
of the domestic economy and for ex- 

I commend this splendid article to the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The article follows: 

INCREASE IN ORDER 

As a world crisis impends, are there dan- 
gers in permitting carryover cotton stocks 
to be depleted? 

This question is raised by Senator For. 
BRIGHT in a letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman. Writes Mr. Fu.BricurT: 

“In each of the last 6 years we have 
been exporting and consuming domestically 
more cotton than we have produced. Based 

on the latest forecasts for the current sea- 
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son, it appears that upland cotton stocks 
will be around 6 million bales 3 
“This is well under a half- year's supply for 
domestic consumption and exports. Cotton 
stocks in the free world are already very 
low considering the rate of consumption. As 
a matter of fact, they are lower than in any 
postwar period except during the Korean 
emergency. 

“At that time the cotton shortage was 80 
acute it was necessary to impose export con- 
trols. Cut off from their most important 
traditional source of cotton supplies, foreign 
mills had to pay as much as 90 cents a 
pound for cotton. This triggered an un- 
controlled expansion of foreign cotton pro- 
duction which created disastrous conditions 
in the U.S. cotton economy. 

“It was not until the Congress authorized 
the export program which was put in oper- 


ation in 1956 that our cotton economy began . 


to recover. 

“It is obvious that there will be an in- 
crease in demand for cotton next year in 
view of the mobilization effort and the gen- 
eral recovery from the recession of last year. 
Our country, of course, exercises a strong 

stabilizing influence on the world cotton 
market and it seems to me that in view of 
the current free world stocks and the pros- 
pective increase in consumption, serious con- 
sideration should be given to increasing 
cotton acreage next year.” 

Senator FuLBRIGHT notes that the cotton 
carryover has been reduced from 14 million 
bales in 1956, the year the cotton export 
program was started, to 6,800,000 bales at 
the start of 1961. 

It will be ironic if the crop controls (which 
are supposed to protect the cotton farmer) 
result, as they did in the early fifties, in 
the loss of foreign markets in a crisis period 
which involves heavy demands on existing 
cotton stocks. 

Still to be determined is the effect of hur- 
ricane Carla on cotton production in Texas 
and, to a lesser degree, in Louisiana. 

The situation is remindful that the cotton 
surplus, often attacked as an evil by politi- 
cians from urban States, can prove an ace in 
the hole when the going gets rough for the 
United States in international affairs. We 
think at least a moderate increase in acreage 
allotments is in order. 


They Need To Work but Have No 
Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CARGQLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., 
of September 21, 1961: 

THEY NeEep To Work Our sur Have No PLACE 
(By Louis Sossamon) 

A study at the University of North Caro- 
lina recently disclosed that the favorite 
forms of recreation are “passive, indoor 
forms.” They are “bull sessions,” between 
meal eating, movie-going, and “sacking 
out,” which was defined as including nap- 


ping, loafing in bed, and listening to music. 


in a prone position. 
This kind of recreation makes for a soft 


generation. For sometime this column has 


advocated the construction of gymnasiums 
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ney). If such structures were provided the 
youngsters could get the exercise necessary 
to acquire the physical strength they need. 
School principals should stress academic 
work and at the same time should not neg- 
lect the physical conditioning of ayn 
in their charge. This its the training in 
which all physically able students engage. 
Calisthenics and sports that give the mus- 


programs. 
When your child comes in to supper to- 


if the school offered any supervised physical 
fitness Ask him if he would like 
to receive instruction during school hours 
in physical fitness. 

We have a strong obligation to our chil- 
dren and their needs are being taken care 
of in many instances; however, until we 
provide gymnasiums we cannot attempt to 
to our youth. 


Marc Ray Clement 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp an edi- 
torial and a newspaper account relating 
to the death of Marc Ray Clement, one 
of Alabama’s leading citizens and one of 
my very dearest friends. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


and the newspaper account were ordered 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, Sept. 
16, 1961} 


Marc Ray CLEMENT 


It is rare when it can truly and honestly 
be said that a man’s death takes away from 
an 


youth who came to Alabama 
for his education and stayed to make his 
life and career in this State, “Little Fools” 


To find fruitfulness in his stay on this earth, 
and ever to be ready to help others. i 
This he so demonstrably was—the record 
is virtually overpowering. The “cause” was 
not the thing with him—it was the people, 
the individual human beings the cause, the 
drive, the campaign, the organization and 
most importantly the individual could help. 
He knew that suffering could be remedied, 


might be doing, or might do. He only knew 
what he could do—and he believed in ac- 
tion, swift, thorough, lasting. No such self- 
assigned task ever was done. Need never 
ceased—nor did Marc Ray Clement's intent 
to answer need. 

Alabama is so much the poorer with his 
loss that none ever can properly or ade- 


for our high schools (Blacksburg and Gaff- N W 


| 
4 
| many Americans are “flabby” as a result of 
| athletic training. Prominent Americans 
* night ask if he or she participated in any 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 
— 
3 will be missed as if the land suddenly had 
lost its green forests. 
This is true in the death of Mare Ray 
Clement. 
affection— knew only one purpose in life: 
4 7 
| 
| whatever its origin, and that men did less 
| than they were commanded to do if they 
did not provide remedy. | 
| Foots Clement never wondered what others 
| 
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and giving is its own best description. And 
and ever will. 


the Birmingham 
15, 


State Loses Goop FRIEND, Harp WORKER 
oscatoosa, Ata, September 15.—Ala- 
bama today lost one of its most devoted civic 
workers and warmly colorful political figures. 
Marc Ray Clement, 53-year-old lawyer and 
health and industrial leader, died suddenly 
at his home here today after a long illness. 
He died from a heart attack while his wife 
was driving their two children to school. 
He had had a heart condition several years. 
Known throughout the State as “Little 
Foots” Clement, he was a brother of “Big 
PFoots“ Clement of Alabama All-America 


Ala.) News, Sept. 


football fame. 


Only last year, Clement was awarded the 
title of Citizen of the Year in Tuscaloosa. 
Clement’s close friends said of him that 


: | he probably knew as many or more persons in 


Alabama than anyone else in the State. 

He was a politician, and considered politics 
his hobby. He worked behind the scenes 
in this field, working for his friends. 

For many years, he was confidante and 
political advisor for Alabama Senators LIsTER 
Hr and Jon SPARKMAN. He took the lead 
in setting up State-wide campaign organiza- 
tions for both Senators. 

He remained closely associated with the 


State's congressional delegation through the 


Unable to enter eervies during World War 
II, he quit his law practice and devoted his 
full time to heading war bond sales in 
Alabama. 


In his active civic interests, he became a 
bol of human kindness. To name a few, 
civic interests were in TB work, mental 


| Realth, Community Chest and Boy Scouts. 


He was awarded the William Crawford 
Gorgas award by Alabama doctors in 1959. 

The award, established in 1958, is made for 
outstanding contributions to the field of 
health by a citizen who is not a physician. 

A son and of country doctors in 
Arkansas, Clement was cited by the Alabama 
Association for Mental Health and the Ala- 
bama Tuberculosis Association for his work 


with playing a major role in promoting the 
increase of the State per diem allocation for 
tuberculosis patients from $1.50 to $6.25. 

He also helped a number of 
county chapters of the Christmas Seal organ- 
ization. 


In 1954-55, he was State fund drive chair- 
man for the Alabama Association for — 

tal Health. He directed a campaign that 
raised $100,000, as — with a $15,000 


United Fund campaign in 1955. 

In March of 1957, he was elected presi- 
dent of Cotton States Life Insurance Co. and 
reelected chairman of the board of directors. 
He also was a member of the board of di- 
rectors of City National Bank of Tuscaloosa. 

He was a member and a steward of the 
First Methodist Church of Tuscaloosa. 

A native of Rover, Ark., Clement was grad- 
uated from high school at Arkansas Tech at 
Russeliville: He was an outstanding high 
school athlete and was named to all-State 
teams in football and basketball. 

He received his law degree in 1934 from the 
University of Alabama. At the university he 
Was business manager of the 1984 Corolla 
and was editor and business manager of the 
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football programs for 1931, 1932, and 1933. 


He was a member of Phi Delta Alpha legal 


fraternity and Kappa Alpha social fraternity. 

In 1935 he joined the Tuscaloosa law firm 
of Partlow, Lemaistre & Clement. At the 
time of his death he was senior partner in 
the firm of Clement, Gewin, Rosen, Hubbard 
& Waldrop. 

A close associate said today after learning 
of Clement’s death: 

“Little Foots liked more than anything else 
just to help his friends and any person in 
unfortunate circumstances.” 

The Alabama Legislature, meeting in the 
last day of a special session at Montgomery, 
noted his death with regret. 


Speaking the Public Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
OF 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great deal of opposition to the wil- 
derness legislation in many areas of the 
West. The opposition does not come 
entirely from those users who have been 
using the areas which will be affected 
by the legislation. There are many 
people who have worked in the conser- 
vation program throughout the last 
many decades who feel that the extreme 
demands of the advocates of the wil- 
derness legislation are not in the best 
interests of our Nation. 

I have received many letters on this, 
but one that I received just recently ap- 
pears to me to state a position that 
should be effectively made known to 
those who support the legislation. The 
letter follows: 

SPEAKING THE PuBLIC MIND 
EpIror: 

It was to see a newspaper article 
(your editorial of September 11) opposing 
the wilderness area bill. 

I am not a stockman, miner, or lumber- 
man, nor am I one of the “vested interes 
(whoever they are) so often decried by of- 
ficials of the Wilderness Society, Sierra Club, 
Isaac Walton League, and others as being 
against this bill. I am a retired forester who 
has spent something like 50 years in the 
study and practice of nt of wild 
lands throughout the United States. 

I am against the wilderness area bill be- 
cause it locks up millions of acres of wild 
lands for the sole purpose of “preserving a 
wilderness” for future generations and for 
the use of a comparatively few people who 
enjoy a sojourn in country free of manmade 
noises and structures. 

I am against the wilderness area bill but 
I am not against the creation or mainte- 


nmance of wilderness areas when combined 


under the principle of multiple use and kept 
under the control of Federal agencies such as 
the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 


The time is fast a (if, in fact, it 


pproaching 
is not already here) when the highest value 
of these wilderness areas is for watershed. 


purposes and I would not like to see any cul- 
tural practices prohibited which would be 
needed for enhancement of watershed values. 

In order to prevent the buildup of fire 
hazard, proper management often calls for 


_livestock grazing or timber harvest. 
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In order to adequately protect such areas 
from fire, insects, or disease or needed reduc- 
tion of game animals in overstocked areas, 
certain access roads are often needed. As a 
matter of fact, the isolation of such areas as 
proposed, together with the accepted prac- 
tice of suppression of all forest fires, will pro- 
duce an unnatural condition that in a few 
years no longer represents the original wil- 


derness. 


I think Senator At.orr. should be com- 
mended for his fight to at least make the 
wilderness area bill workable. Let us hope 
that our Colorado Congressmen will show the 
same determination when this bill comes up 
for consideration by the House next year. 

Frep STELL. 


_ GLENWOOD SprRINGs, CoLo. 


AT. &T. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES > 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 


appeared an editorial in the State 


Gazette, of Dyersburg, Tenn., on Au- 
gust 26, 1961, entitled Too Sensitive,” 
which called to my attention a matter 
which gives me serious concern. 

Last month an official on the lower 
echelon of the Justice Department told 
a congressional committee that the Gov- 
ernment was considering action to force 
A. T. & T. to divest itself of its over- 
sea operations. In the next several 
days A.T. & T. shareholders saw their 
losses mount to more than 31 ½ billion. 

Subsequent newspaper stories pointed 
out that the oversea operations of 
A.T. & T. accounted for less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the company’s 
operations. But this information came 
too late for panicky stockholders. The 
damage had been done and the stock has 
not yet fully recovered from the scare. 

The trouble with this statement is that 
it subsequently was softened. It was ex- 
plained that it was merely routine in- 
vestigation. 


Now, the thing that bothers me is this. 


If these so-called investigations were in 
order, if there was a reason for them, 
fine; they should have been carried for- 
ward with all the vigor and resources 
at the Government’s disposal. 

On the other hand, if they were, in 
fact, merely routine there should have 
been no public utterances unless and un- 
til something of a concrete nature was 
turned up. 

I want to make it clear that I hold no 
brief for business, large or small, if that 
business is guilty of wrongdoing. If 
there is evidence of wrongdoing, let us 
have it on the record, fully documented. 
Also, let us not discriminate against any 
business because it is large or because 
it is small. Both are vital parts of our 
economy. | 

The mention of big business raises the 
question of just what is big business. 


According to a recent article in a news- 


paper the A.T. & T. Co., is now owned by 
more than 2 million shareholders with 


“Little Foots” Clement was a lawyer, and 
i 
if 
{ 
i in promoting health legislation. 
i He served four 1-year terms as chairman of 
; the legislative committee of the Alabama 
' Tuberculosis Association, and was credited 
i He served on the advisory board of the el 
Medical College of Alabama. 
1 Clement was president of the Tuscaloosa 
— > 
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the largest individual shareholder own- 
ing less than one-thirtieth of 1 percent 
of the stock. When one adds in the 
families of these shareholders it amounts 
to a fair-sized percentage of this Na- 
tion’s population. | 

An unfair attack on this company is 


an unfair attack on this large group of 


our citizens. I feel sure I speak for many 
Members of this body when I plead for 
an end to what appears to be personal 
crusades upon certain segments = our 
economy. 


National Defense Education Act—Ameri- 


can Language Teachers i in Germany 
EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
; Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Congress sent to the Presi- 
dent a bill providing for a 2-year ex- 
tension of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

A teacher at one of the high schools 
in Missouri has written me, commenting 
on his experience attending one of the 
foreign language institutes established 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. His comments and the benefits 
which he gained from this experience 
are of great interest, and give ample evi- 
dence of the value and importance of 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Prof. Wallace G. 
Klein, dated July 28, 1961, and an article 
by Mr. Klein in the Suburban Educator, 
February 1961, entitled “Summer Insti- 
tute in Germany for American Language 
Teachers Proves Rewarding,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, 
CaRBONDALE, ILL., July 28, 1961. 
The Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: I am a teacher of Ger- 
man at University City Senior High School. 
In 1959 I had the good fortune to be 


selected as a participant in one of the first 


foreign language institutes established under 
the National Defense Education Act, the one 
at the University of Colorado. From 6:30 in 
the morning at breakfast until 8 or 9 in the 
evening—and even on weekends and during 
other free time, we were surrounded by Ger- 


man. This cultural island, reinforced with 


excellent instruction in German culture, lin- 
guistics, and modern teaching techniques 
provided an opportunity which most of us 
German teachers of this generation had not 
other free time, we were surrounded by Ger- 
man and to study it in a concentrated man- 


ner. We left that institute with a feeling of 


accomplishment and a desire, expressed half 
facetiously at first, to continue our studies 
on an advanced level in Germany. 

In 1960 the Stanford NDEA Advanced Ger- 
man Institute in Germany made that goal 
possible. On the basis of my effort and 
progress at Colorado and my potential as a 
German teacher, I was one of the 78 teachers 


- 
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selected for the institute at Bad Boll. The 
opportunity to speak German in everyday 
relationships, to be with the German people 
in natural surroundings, to visit German 
schools (which were still in session), and to 
see firsthand the historical and cultural 
sights which I teach about in my classroom 
was incomparable. In an article which I 
wrote about my experience in Germany (a 
copy of which I have taken the liberty of 
enclosing with this letter), I have also called 
attention to the many intangible, favorable 
consequences which this project produced. 

I can tell you what attendance at these 
two language institutes has meant to me: 
renewed interest in my teaching; a feeling 
of reassurance about my own language 
competence and my ability to impart it; a 
willingness to try the new techniques which 
I have learned. The results of my training 
have gone beyond that, however. They have 
enabled me to create increased interest in 
my students, to make my classes more effec- 
tive, to share with my colleagues in Univer- 
sity City and throughout the State informa- 
tion about the use of language laboratories 
and other new methods, and to contribute 
to the improvement of language teaching in 
this country. 

I am on a committee to revise the foreign 
language curriculum guide for the State of 
Missouri; I have participated in a pilot proj- 
ect to test new language materials for the 
Materials Development Committee of the 
Modern Language Association; and I am this 
summer a member of the staff of the NDEA 
German Institute at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. As the demonstration teacher of the 
audiolingual teaching method, as a lab 
instructor, and as a teacher of methods and 
materials, I am sharing with the 40 par- 
ticipants what I have learned and practiced 
in the past 2 years. In this way I hope that 
I am repaying the country somewhat for 
the splendid training which I received 
through the provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act. (Incidentally, I know 
of at least six other teachers who have had 
training similar to mine who are demonstra- 
tion teachers in summer language insti- 
tutes.) 

To my mind the continuance and expan- 
sion of the NDEA are necessary to help pre- 
pare teachers to train students in an im- 
portant aspect of citizenship in today’s 
world. I know that you will give this matter 
your careful attention when it again comes 
up for consideration. 

May I thank you, as a Member of Congress, 
for the benefits which I have already enjoyed 


from this legislation and pledge my continu- 


ing efforts to carry out my duties in fulfill- 
ment of the spirit and intent of the measure. 
Very sincerely yours, 
G. Kier, 
Visiting Assistant Professor, Southern 
Illinois Universiby, NDEA German 
Institute. 
SuMMER INSTITUTE IN GERMANY FOR AMERI- 
CAN LANGUAGE TEACHERS PROVES REWARDING 
(By Wallace G. Klein, University City Senior 
High School) 


(The author of this article is a teacher 
of German at University City Senior High 


School, University City, Mo. In 1959 he at- 


tended one of the first modern language in- 
stitutes under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. This year he was selected 
to attend the Stanford Advanced German 
Institute at Bad Boll, Germany. Using 
materials and tapes produced by the Ma- 
terials Development Committee of the Mod- 


ren Association, he is putting 
into practice in a pilot class of 
German the at 


He's coming. He's here. Four automo- 


biles swung sharply into the courtyard; the 
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local police snapped to attention; cameras 
pert soo in every window. Out of the second 
, the one with the ge pennant on the 
right fender, -stepped a pleasant, smiling 
white-haired genteman, Bundespräsident 
Lübke. After being greeted by the local 
citizenry, Mr. Lübke was warmly received 
by the members of.the Stanford Advanced 
German Institute, who had been his guests 
just 3 weeks before at his official residence 
in Bonn. . | 
The return visit by the President of the 
West German Federal Republic was un- 
doubtedly the most exciting of many high 
points of the Stanford Summer Institute, 
a history-making venture made possible 
by the National Defense Education Act. 
Under the direction of F. W. Strothmann, 
chairman of the Department of Modern 
Languages, Stanford University, 78 American 
secondary schoolteachers of German made 
full use of an excellent opportunity to prac- 
tice and improve their command of the lan- 
guage they teach to American students at 
home. Coming from 24 States, the 78 were 
selected from over 300 applicants. Because 
this was an advanced institute, most were 
graduates of last summer’s institutes in 
Colorado, Maine, Michigan, New York, South 


Dakota, Texas, and Washington. 


Almost a year of planning by Professor 
Strothmann and his associates paved the 
way for the amazingly smooth operation of 
the undertaking. In addition to classes in 
applied linguistics, composition, and lan- 
guage-teaching materials and methods con- 
ducted by American instructors, we had 
conversation and pronunciation classes 
directed by native German instructors. Lec- 
tures in German by qualified experts pro- 
vided material for discussion of such topics 
as German education, nazism and how it 
came about, the present German Constitu- 
tion and Government, and the German pic- 
ture of America. We teachers were also 
given an on-the-spot briefing on the Berlin 
situation during a 6-day stay there which 
included a visit to the east sector of Berlin 
(and a warning about which subways and 
trains not to take to avoid landing in the 
East Zone of Germany). 

The institute enabled us to learn firsthand 
about the cultural heritage of Germany. 
Classes were held 4 days a week, and long 

were devoted to trips which, 
thanks to the planning of the institute staf, 
were filled with worthwhile cultural experi- 
ences. It would be difficult to say which was 
the most memorable sight, the hand-carved 
wooden Marienalter of Tilman Riemen- 
schneider in Creglingen, the medieval cities 
of Rothenburg and Dinkelsbuhl, or the mag- 
nificent baroque Wieskirche, to name a few. 
Undoubtedly two of the cultural highlights 
of the trip were the Mozart concert in the 
roceco theater of the Schwetzingen 
Palace and the Max Reinhardt production of 
phe on the church steps in Schwabisch- 
H 

Because the German schools were in ses- 
sion until the. latter part of July, it was 
possible for each of us to visit a school in 
Berlin and in Stuttgart and to observe the 
classroom procedure for at least half a day. 
During these visits we not only asked ques- 
tions ourselves but were queried by the stu- 
dents about school life in America. After- 
ward we invited our German teacher col- 
leagues to a boat trip on the Spree, during 
which we ex ideas, 
and an abundance of international good will. 
We found personal contacts such as this 
exceedingly important. At the Evangelische 
Akademie at Bad Boll, a well-known Ger- 
man conference center near Stuttgart, we 
were not only comfortably housed but also 
had an excellent opportunity to speak Ger- 
man, learn about the German people, and 

the ties of German-American 
friendship. How amazed our German friends 


= 
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the heights of the Drachenfels were among 
the other tourist attractions we enjoyed. 
‘We will certainly remember the gaiety of the 
evening we sang and danced with German 
guests under the candlelit, vaulted ceiling 
of the Giirzenich Keller. (A few of us have 
the memory of the motherly German woman 
who was so relieved to have German-speak- 
ing guests in her pension that she could not 
do enough for us and wept when we presented 
th a small farewell gift.) 

meeting with the German Presi- 


92 


that the President would be in Stuttgart on 
@ later weekend and would be interested 
in visiting us at our headquarters and in 
hearing what we had learned during our 
8-week stay in Germany. And so his re- 
turn visit was arranged and took place as 
scheduled. After leaving Bonn we traveled 
part way up the Rhine by steamer, taking 
in the beautiful scenery, photographing the 
castles and ruins which dot the landscape, 
watching for the legendary Mauseturm 
(Mouse Tower) and Lorelei rock, and singing 
Rheinlieder. 

A week later the President of Germany 
was our dinner guest at Bad Boll. Nat- 
urally, we felt honored that he was willing 
to devote so much of his valuable time to 
our group. In his discussion with us he 
stressed the importance of the exchange of 
cultural and spiritual ideas by means of per- 
sonal contacts as well as through books. He 
expressed particular interest in our work as 
language teachers and our desire to stress 
the spoken language confessing that his 
early study of English had not been sufficient 
to enable him to carry on official business 
without the aid of an interpreter. (Mrs. 
Lübke, incidentally, is a student of six lan- 


guages. ) 

President Liibke sounded us out on our 
impressions of Germany and, when we 
praised the scenery and hospitality of his 
country, insisted that we express our criti- 


‘Cisms as well as our likes. He himself 


pointed out that Germany’s amazing eco- 
momic recovery and ample consumer goods 
had made many Germans too satisfied with 
their material well-being and less sensitive 
to the need for spiritual development and to 
‘the problems of the rest of the world. He 
concluded by asking us to return to our 
communities as witnesses to the fact that 
the German people are no better and no 
worse than any other and that those who 
are in positions of leadership in Germany 
are committed to fostering a democratic 
Germany whose future is irrevocably bound 


to the peaceful progress of the Western 
World 


Our students should certainly benefit from 
the wonderful opportunity we had to prac- 
tice our German, to learn first-hand about 
German culture, past and present, to gather 
useful materials for our classrooms. Equally 

important, however, is the good will toward 
‘America which our visit fostered. Some 
Germans resent the fact that many Ameri- 
cans stationed in Germany make no effort to 
learn the language and live almost com- 
pletely in their “Little America,” rather than 
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mingle with German families. Our group 
acted much to the contrary. One German 
woman said, “My contact with these teachers 
has forced me to change all my old ideas 
about Americans.” Commenting on the fact 
that we even spoke German among ourselves, 
another German complimented our behavior 
in a restaurant and said, “I thought you 
were a bunch of visiting German tourists 
from somewhere else.” Let us hope that 
these institutes will be continued so that 
other teachers may have an opportunity to 
profit from the experience and to contribute 
to this feeling of international good will. 

PS.—The Office of Education has just an- 
nounced that another institute will be held 
at Bad Boll for German teachers and that 
advanced institutes will also be set up in 
France and Russia this summer. 

W. G. K. 


Has 
Always Had a Bumpy Road 


EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 
GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, here 


follows the third of a series of articles 

about the House Committee on Un- 

American Activities written by Pulitzer 

Prize winner, Edward J. Mowery. 

UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE Has 
ALWAYS Hap a Bumpy Roap 
(By Edward J. Mowery) 

WasSHINGTON.—The current antagonism to- 
ward the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (HUAC) is unprecedented in its 
scope and tion. 

But it’s a mild rhubarb compared with 
the hostility and vituperation plaguing the 
committee’s debut in 1938. 

Martin Dies, the Texas Democrat whose 
House resolution . triggered creation of 
HUAC recalled yesterday that “intimidation, 
obstructionism and sheer terror” almost 
doomed the venture before he chairmaned 
the first meeting. 

Obstructionism “from the White House“ 
(which became a ‘7-year-long vendetta), 
Dies.said, reduced the committee’s requested 
$100,000 budget to a “paltry” $25,000 which 
spurred a request to the Attorney General 
for some “competent and reliable“ inves- 
tigators. 

“He sent over two men,” Dies explained, 
“but before they arrived I received an 
anonymous, phoned warning that both men 
were members of the Communist Party.” 

Questioned immediately upon their arrival 
by Dies and the committee, the visitors ad- 
mitted “facts” which convinced the law- 
makers they had Red backgrounds, and that 
the “Attorney General wanted to plant them 
on the committee to sabotage our investiga- 
tion.” (The Attorney General in 1938 was 
Homer S. -) 

“At that moment,” Dies commented, “I 
knew that no effort would be spared to de- 
stroy us.” 

Despite indications of massive hostility to 
HUAC in high circles, the indomitable Texan 
and his hard-hitting colleagues amassed 
their evidence of Communist penetration in 
unions and Government. 

Nearly half of the CIO's executive board, 


| terior. 
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unions—some had been drilled in labor agi- 


tation in nfronted John L. 
Lewis in his palatial Washington CIO head - 
quarters. Pressman stood at Lewis’ 
side. 


Would Lewis cooperate with HUAC with- 
out publicity to purge his unions of Com- 
munists? 

The burly labor mogul, Dies later reported, 
angrily banged his fist on the desk and said 
icily: “Mr. Co „we don’t need you 
to tell us how to run the CIO. Yes, we have 
Communists in the CIO. We also have Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Democrats, and Republi- 
cans 

Dies went back to the Hill, called in the 
press, and announced that the committee 
would begin hearings the next morning to 
give the American people the truth.“ Then 
came a phone call from President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt requesting the chairman to 
come to the White House at 10 a.m. the next 
day. 

F. D. R. was alternately gracious and cajol- 
ing. The young Texan had a “promising” 
future and could go a “long way” by working 
with the President. But Dies would have to 
be “loyal.” 

Dies, still practicing law in Lufkin, Tex., 
recalled the President’s admonition: 

“He said, ‘I can’t work with men [whom] 
I can’t depend upon. You * * * can’t go 
through with this investigation. * * * If 
you expose Communists in the CIO, the CIO 
will turn against the Democratic Party. If 
we lose CIO support in the Eastern States, 
we cannot win.“ 

Benumbed and admittedly scared,“ Dies 
nevertheless refused to bend. F.D.R. became 
impatient and angry. After 30 tense min- 
ute, Dies recalled saying to F. D. R.: 

“Mr. President, I have to go, because the 


committee meets and I must be there 


to. open.” | 

The breach between White House and 
HUAC widened as the Dies committee rocked 
the Nation with sensational revelations con- 
cerning the Communist conspiracy to 
strangle the United States. And animosity 
was quickening. 


Among the early witnesses who streamed | 


to the Hill was Walter G. Krivitsky, former 
confidante of Josef Stalin and head of 


U.S. S. R. western intelligence, who defected. 


Krivitsky, sickened at the appalling brutal- 
ity of the Soviet regime, fled to America in 
fear of his life. The OGPU had marked him 
for death. | 

Krivitsky privately gave the committee a 
shocking résumé of Soviet espionage in the 
United States but initially balked at testi- 
fying openly because he “would be assassi- 
nated in 2 weeks.” Dies promised to with- 
hold his identity and afford him protection. 

“I tried to get a commitment from officials 
guaranteeing Krivitsky’s safety,.“ Dies said, 
“but it was apparent they weren’t enthusias- 
tic about his testimony. He testified [his 
name was not divulged} and his revelations 


were startling.” 

Shortly afterward, Krivitsky was found 
shot to death * * * a vicious murder which 
Dies still attributes to Soviet secret police 
in the shadow of the Capitol. Two other 
“valuable” witnesses before the HUAC also 
paid for their cooperation. 

One man, presumably the victim of a heart 
attack was found, upon closer examination, 
to have been shot through the eye with a 
“fine steel bullet.” The third witness was 
mysteriously killed by a hit-run driver in 


Unruffied by the attempted coercion and 


terrorism, the committee probed deeper and 
2,500-plus Communists littering 
the Departments of State, Justice, and In- 


Dies submitted the documentation to 
F. D. R. expecting a speedy house cleaning. 
The President was infuriated. The Texan re- 
called this conversation: 


— 
| a At the invitation of the West German 
5 Government we traveled to Cologne and | 
Bonn. stopping on the way to see the ruins of 
f the castle at Heidelberg with its view of the 
8 Neckar Valley. A visit to the inspiring 
1 Cologne cathedral, a viewing of the recent 
F archeological excavations in that city, and a : 
: commanding view of the Rhine Valley from 
1 
dent tock place in Bonn. The reception at | 
| the Villa Hammerschmidt began with the 
proper observance of all formalities and pro- 
7 tocol, but these soon disappeared as Presi- 
| dent and Mrs. Lübke mingled with us for 
g about an hour and engaged small groups of 
us in very friendly conversation. These very 
| cordial, informal chats led to the discover 
. grounds. And the vast Federal bureaucracy 
: | was “crawling” with Reds. 
f Dies, armed with evidence that several 
1 | thousand” Communists had infiltrated 
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“He said to me, ‘You must see a bugaboo 
under every bed * * * I’ve never seen a man 
with such ideas about this thing. There 
is nothing wrong with Communists. Some 
of the best friends I have are Communists.’ 

(Dies said he related Roosevelt’s observa- 
tion many times during F.D.R.’s lifetime, 
and the President never denied it * * no 
one sued me for libel.” The incident has 
also been included in Dies’ writings, speeches, 
and in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 26, 
1961.) 

“The President defied Congress and re- 
fused to fire the Communists. They were 
on the payroll throughout the war * * * 
when we were working on the atomic bomb. 
How could Russia have failed to get the 
secret of the A-bomb with its stooges in- 
festing every department of our Govern- 
ment?” 

Dies’ third White House visit was at the 
invitation of the First Lady. 

Dies said Eleanor Roosevelt Wished to dis- 
cuss the problems of her asserted protege, 
Joseph Lash, who was reportedly angling 
for a naval intelligence appointment with 
the asserted aid of the First Lady. 

Dies recalled that six or eight Communist 
youth leaders were in a White House ante- 
room when he arrived. They soon joined 
Dies and Mrs. Roosevelt at the luncheon 
during which the Texan showed the First 
Lady Lash’s record. 

Returning to the Hill, Dies convened the 
committee, brought in Lash and asked him 
why he wasn’t in the Army. He had no 
explanation. But Lash’s New York draft 
board, contacted immediately, had a good 
one. 
“We found he’d been kept out of the 
Army.“ Dies said, “upon White House inter- 
vention. We demanded his induction. He 
was inducted.” 

(Recorded public material on Joseph Lash 
in HUAC files fill 10 typewritten pages. The 
report alleges that Lash has been linked 
with, supported, addressed or contributed to 
15 organizations or publications cited as 
subversive by one or more Federal authori- 
ties.) 

During this period, Dies said, he received 
weekly reports from a member of the White 
House Secret Service detail which revealed 
that “leading Communists had access to the 
White House, were going there and using 
their influence to a, our domestic and 
foreign policy.“ 

These incidents, 1 he continued, may give 
Americans a faint idea of how thoroughly 
the Soviets were able to dupe us. The Pres- 
ident—a magnificent leader during his first 
two terms—had been completely duped.” 

Reflecting on current world conditions, 
Dies said softly: 

“Some will say this is all ‘spilled milk’ or 
‘water over the dam.’ Perhaps it is. Buta 
band of dedicated, deadly radicals—still 
functioning today—nibbled away at our 
basic freedoms for an entire generation. 

Millions of our people still have no con- 
ception of the methods, tactics and goals of 
communism, or the extent of its phenomenal 
success in our governmental and social struc- 
ture. We're wallowing in a climate of soft- 
ness toward traitors. 

“Pro-Marxist zealots whose primary alle- 
giance is to Moscow are continuing to battle 
for ‘abolition’ of HUAC, which crushed the 
vicious ideologies of nazism and fascism in 
our midst. 

“Today communism—the flaming ideology 
and new religion based upon atheism and 
materialims—is our mortal enemy. Any with 
our actual survival at stake, we can no 
longer tolerate open treason. 

“Every person whose primary fealty is to 
Russia should face immediate revocation of 
citizenship. We've passed the point of safe 
return in quibbling over the precise meaning 
of political beliefs or guilt by assoviation.” 
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Heat Without Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Glenwood Springs 
Sage brought to my mind a quotation of 
one of America’s great judges—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He said: 

We should be eternally vigilant against 


attempts to check the expression of opinions. 


Freedom of thought and freedom of 
speech, bolstered by education, have tra- 
ditionally been among the fundamental 
cornerstones of the American way of 
life. We Americans stand upon these 
principles and we are prepared to guard 
and protect them. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial in the Sage 
calls attention to the fact that we must 
use our intelligence and our reason, 
rather than emotion, fear, and hatred, 
to guide the cause of freedom. I think 
that this editorial merits the attention 
of everyone who is interested in preserv- 
ing our basic principles without hinder- 
ing our national security. 

The editorial follows: 

HeaT Wrr our LicutT 

“In matters of national security, emotion 
is no substitute for intelligence.” ; 

These words, spoken by one of the great 
Americans of our time, during the hysteria 


of the McCarthy period, are as true today | 


as in that period of national psychosis. And 
they are of the utmost importance to every- 
one concerned with the future of the United 
States. 

They bear an added relevance this week 
for the people of Glenwood Springs, who 
yesterday had their first opportunity to see 
the controversial film “Operation Abolition.” 

“Operation Abolition” is definitely con- 
cerned with matters of national security, 
for it presents itself as dealing with the 
action of a subversive Communist Party 
within the United States. 

In regard to this film, it is doubly true 
that emotion is no substitute for intelligence, 
as Adlai Stevenson has so correctly warned 
us. 

This film is frankly and openly designed to 
arouse the emotions of the American peo- 
ple, and to awaken them from an apathy 
that often covers such areas as Glenwood 
Springs like a miasmic fog. 

That we should be so aroused is, in itself, 
good, but that we should be so greatly aroused 
to allow our intelligence to be overridden 
by our fear and hatred, is extremely bad, and 
may be tragic for our country and all the 
principles which America represents. 

Wherever Communist subversion may exist 
in the Government and national community 
of the United States, it should of course be 
destroyed. But where there is no subversion, 


no disloyalty, we must be careful not to 


persecute, to judge unfairly or blindly. 

If we know what communism is, and why 
it has such a powerful appeal throughout 
the world, we can fight it properly, through 
the use of our powers of reason and intelli- 
gence. | 

If our ignorance of the real nature of 
communism is only equalled by our obses- 
sion with its dangers and if our fear of the 
Communist menace is only matched by our 
suspicion of innovation and nonconformity, 
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then we cannot attack communism in the 


United States without smearing all of 


America’s high ideals with our own bigotry. 

“Operation Abolition” has several faults. 
Chief among these is the fact that it is pre- 
cisely the sort of material which often leads 
to inflamation without illumination. 

By all means let us unite in the struggle 
against communism, and against the tyranny 
that accompanies it, but let us not allow 


our fear and hatred of communism become 


the pathological condition that is so ap- 
parent among the members of the undoubt- 
edly “patriotic” John Birch Society. | 
There is a Communist menace to the 
United States, but everyone who disagrees 
with us is not a Communist. Communism 
denies the validity of religion. But all 
agnostics, or even all atheists, are not Com- 
munists. Communism preaches the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, but all who favor 
the cause of labor, or of unionism, are not 
Communists. Communism advocates a 
powerful central state, but all those who 
favor the strengthening of the Executive 
are not Communists. Communists are un- 
American, but all those who disapprove of 
the activities of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities are not Communists. - 

Let us never lessen our battle against 
communism, but let us never allow that 
battle to become a witch hunt designed 
to enforce conformity with the opinion of 
the often uneducated majority. In matters 
of national security let intelligence be our 
guide and let emotion never blind us to 
reality. 


New Programed Teaching Technique 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
present for the information of my col- 
leagues a description of a programed 
teaching technique developed by the 
General Programmed Teaching Corp. of 
which Dr. Robert M. Morgan, profes- 
sor at the University of New Mexico, is 
the president. In my opinion, this de- 
vice shows great promise in the educa- 
tional field, particularly the teaching 
of languages. I believe it may well be 
one of the most important discoveries in 
modern education. 

PROGRAMED TEACHING 


The Roman writer Quintillian defined the 
educational process in terms of a series of 
rewards to be provided by the mentor in 
response to correct answers from the stu- 
dents. He called the process a “series of 
arranged victories.” Centuries later, in 
1924, Prof. Sidney L. Pressey dusted off 
the idea and reemphasized the old teacher’s. 
remark with the invention of a “teaching 
machine.” Actually, the term machine“ 
is something of a misnomer. A “teaching 
machine” is basically a simple device which 
permits control of the learning process and 
provides immediate reward to the student 
correctly responding to a series of questions. 
The “reward” exists in the form of a state- 
ment to the effect that the question has 
been answered properly. Thus, Professor 
Pressey’s device helped to create the ideal 
learning condition—a controlled student- 
tutor relationship. Such an educational 
process resembles the Socratic dialectical 
system, replete with encouragement, and, 
if necessary, correction. President McKin- 


| 
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ley further defined the process when he 
spoke of the ideal school as “Mark Hanna 
on one end of a log and a student on the 
other.” 

The importance of the technological ad- 
vances—the teaching machine, or more pre- 
cisely, programed learning—can hardly be 
underestimated in these days of jammed 

and intellectually-demanding 
scientific advance. We no longer have a 
choice between traditional and streamlined 
teaching methods. We must move forward 
educationally out of respect both to our do- 
mestic and our international situation. In 
short, the teaching machine and advanced 
systems of educational programing are very 
much to the interests of the United States. 

Just how does the teaching machine and 
programing work? The key element—it 
cannot be emphasized enough—resides in the 
employment of an immediate reward or “re- 
inforcement.” Just as Quintillian recog- 
nized, a response of behavior that has been 


rewarded is more likely to happen again in 


subsequent and similar situations. From the 


youngest child to the design engineer, a par- 


ticipant in programed learning is more 
likely to learn, and learn more quickly, when 
he is provided with the reward of a correct 
answer—a reward constantly emphasized as 
he progresses through the program. 

Conventional teaching methods simply 
cannot provide such continual reward. For 
example, in a classroom lecture, the instruc- 
tor introduces certain concepts which the 
student may or may not fully understand. 
The student’s perception of the concept may 
be correct, hazy, or completely wrong. Ob- 
viously, the instructor has few clues to de- 
termine which students grasp the material, 
and he has little opportunity to reward or 
correct any one student’s responses through- 
out the course. What little reinforcement or 
correction the instructor does provide comes 
about through classroom discussion. Unfor- 
tunately, the student who most needs help 
seldom takes part in these discussions. The 
teaching machine and/or program provides 
an immediate reward or correction by in- 
forming the student whether or not his an- 
swer is right. This essentially amounts to 
indivitiual assistance. Thus, the machine 
and/or program aids the teacher in the im- 
plementation of the lesson. 

Relatively recent advances in the science 
of programing have made the process more 
important -than before. Prof. B. F. Skin- 
ner’s concept of programed teaching goes 
beyond Pressey’s earlier work. 
in the Skinnerian sense involves a complete 
analysis of the concepts to be taught in 
the particular course of study, then the 
breaking down of these concepts into the 
basic units of information. These units are 
arranged in the most easily-learned sequence 
and require the student to respond actively 
‘at each step in the program. The first steps 
are simple, with subsequent steps building 
upon them. During its development, the 
program is student-tested to insure that the 
learner can proceed step by step without 
undue difficulty. Any subject can be broken 
down into small, linear steps that lead 
easily from one step to another which may 
be effectively learned by students proceeding 


With programed teaching, training time 
is reduced, and research shows that learning 
is more easily achieved by the trainee. Fur- 
ther, the quality of learning is typically 
better than that achieved in the classroom 
situation, and the instructor's efforts are 
put to optimum use. 

The benefits of teaching are 
generally apparent, but the method of pro- 

material is complex. 
Educators soon found that schools and uni- 


versities simply were not equipped to pro- 


duce programs readily. Thus, a number of 
private corporations were formed in 1960 
and 1961, ali devoted to the preparation and 
production of programed teaching material. 
One such company is the General Pro- 
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grammed Teaching Corp. (GPTC) of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. This company was formed 
for the purpose of developing, testing, and 
marketing programed learning materials to 
industries, schools, and governmental agen- 
cies. 

A number of programs have already been 
completed by GPTC and other companies 
like it. Programs on the market include 
spelling, algebra, physics, French, Spanish, 
and others. In line with the foreign lan- 
guage applications for programed teaching, 
a reverse application should be of particular 
interest. 

Up to this time the language programs 
have been concerned with the teaching of 
foreign languages to English-speaking peo- 
ples. For example, there is available a lan- 
guage program that can teach basic Rus- 
sian to an English-speaking person in 12 
to 18 hours of learning time without the aid 
of an instructor. The demand for similar 
programs has been remarkable. 

Perhaps of even greater importance, pro- 
grams can be written in the reverse—that is, 
from foreign languages to teach English— 
and at a relatively low cost. The benefits 
of having our friends around the world ac- 
quainted with basic English are implicit. 
One of the stated aims of President Ken- 
nedy’s foreign development program is to 
make individuals throughout the world con- 
versant with the ways of America, and to 
teach, where possible, basic English. 

What method could be employed to teach 
basic English in foreign countries? Through- 
out most of the major cities of the world 
the U.S. Government maintains Education 
and Information Service libraries, providing 
foreign populations with books in English. 
However, many people are denied access to 
this information source because of their in- 
ability to understand English. Such people 
often carry the balance of power in their 
countries. They are often the people who 
riot in Japan and demonstrate apathy to- 
ward the United States in Laos. They are 
the people the Communists find the easiest 
to sway into their camp. Through the Edu- 
cation and Information Service libraries, 
would it not be an important and beneficial 
service, both to foreign countries and to our- 
selves, to program for an indigenous lan- 
guage to English? Certainly such program- 
ing is feasible, whether the language be 
Spanish, Japanese, French, or Swahili. At 
the same time that English is being taught, 
information about our Government, our eco- 
nomy, and our way of life could be woven 
into the text material. 2 

With the use of programed learning, it is 
reasonable to assume that programed text- 
books could be placed in the hands of thou- 
sands—perhaps millions—of people through- 
out the world, all of whom are potential 
friends. The distribution could be on a 
cooperative basis with another country or 
perhaps directly subsidized by our foreign- 
aid plan. The idea is one to think about, 
because never before in our history has it 
been so imperative that we ourselves be edu- 
cationally strong and that other countries 
know and understand us. And never before 
has the desired goal been so nearly possible 
as it is with the appearance of programed 
instruction. We invite your inquiries and 
further attention to this matter. 


Hon. Overton Brooks 
HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
sad moment for all of us who loved and 
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admired our fallen colleague, Overton 


BROOKS. 
I am especially saddened because in 


the space of a few short years, there 


had developed a closeness between us. 
He constantly gave me the benefit of 
his helping hand as he went about his 
task in his ever so gracious manner. 

OVERTON BROOKS was a modest man. 
Yet, I know some of the great burden he 
shouldered. I know how he devoted him- 
self to the task of serving my sister State 
of Louisiana, and even the entire South- 
land. 


We shall look long before we find an- 


other man with his devotion to duty; 
another man who contributed more of 
himself to his assigned role in life. 
While we shall no longer have this 
tower of strength to lean upon in our 
times of trial, we shall always cherish his 
memory in our hearts. 
We have lost a great and a good friend 
and our prayerful sympathy goes out 
to his family in this hour of darkness. 


Comments of Veterans’ Organizations on 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


prior to the publication of the committee 
study on decisions of the Board of Vet- 


erans’ Appeals, conducted by a group of 


law students as explained in the REcorpDs 
of September 13, 18, 20, and 21, 1961, 
pages A7197, A7398, A7461, and 47570 
four of the major veterans’ organizations 
were given an opportunity to review some 
of the cases presented. 

Under previous consent I wish to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the com- 


ments of the veteran organizations, 


printed in the order in which they were 


received: 
COMMENTS OF VETERANS ORGANIZATIONS 


AMVETS NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1961. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, Committee on Veterans Affairs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TEAGUE: We have reviewed with 
great interest the enclosures contained in 
your letter of July 14, 1961, addressed to Mr. 
John Holden, regarding judicial review. 

Reviewing the three cases covered in the 
galley proofs, two points stand out clearly. 
The law students with no prior experience of 
VA benefits put “teeth” in sections 310 and 
311 of title 38 and gave full credence to lay 
and medical evidence submitted in support of 
the claims. These two points in particular 
have been the basis for much of the criticism 
of the present appeal decisions. It is also 
interesting to note that in each instance the 
burden of proof in severance cases was placed 
upon the Government in their conclusions of 
law. 

In comparing the “findings of fact” and 
the “conclusions of law” as cited by the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals and the law stu- 
dents, we find that by comparison that the 
Board of Appeals citations leave the im- 
pression that only sufficient findings and con- 
clusions are cited to support their own deci- 
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sions. On the other hand, the “findings of 
fact” and “conclusions of law” cited by the 
law students leave no doubt as to the facts in 
the case, the governing regulations, or the 
reasoning used in arriving at their final 
decisions. 

Assuming that the cases referred to here 
are representative of the 10 cases studied, 
then we of AMVETS feel that they constitute 
a serious indictment of our present system 
of veterans appeals, and leave considerable 
doubt that H.R. 866 will accomplish very 
much toward remedying the situation. In 
essence, the findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law as contained in the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals decisions leave much to 
be desired as compared to the findings and 
conclusions cited by the law students. 
AMVETS feel that the results of this pilot 
project have created a strong argument for 
the establishment of an independent ap- 
pellant tribunal. | 

In closing we might add that the state- 
ments of facts as prepared by the regional 
offices were excellent. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. BOWMAN, 
Assistant National Legislative Director. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
NATIONAL SERVICE HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1961. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

DeaR Mr. TEAGUE: This has further ref- 
erence to your letter dated July 14, 1961, 
forwarding copies of House Committee Print 
No. 118 for the consideration of this organi- 
zation and requesting our comments there- 
on. 

Mr. Denvel Adams, DAV director of claims, 


nas advised me as follows based upon the 


careful review he and his staff made of the 
decisions involving findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law you have brought to our 
attention: 

“With reference to the copy of Mr. 
TEAGUE’s letter regarding the preparation of 
decisions on appeal cases, our comment is 
that the law student in each case apparently 
has rendered decisions based purely on facts 
and evidence contained in the briefs; where- 
as, it appears to me, the VA in their decisions 
have relied, to a large degree, on opinion 
which is not borne out by the facts in each 
case. 

“By way of further comment, may we say 
that we have maintained down through the 
years that the VA Board of Veterans’ Ap- 
peals has not given sufficient weight to lay 
affidavits in arriving at decisions on appeal 
cases.“ 

I have also heard in this matter from Mr. 
Sylvester Hoffmann, DAV national judge 
advocate, who was supplied by me with 
copies of your letter and print No. 118, and 
you will please find enclosed herewith a 
copy of Mr. Hoffmann’s letter dated July 
25, 1961, which is self-explanatory. I concur 
in his conclusions. 

Sincerely, 
ELMER M. FREUDENBERGER, 
National Director of Legislation. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 

: Los Angeles, Calif., July 25, 1961. 
Mr. ELMER M. FREUDENBERGER, 
Director of Legislation, 

Disabled American Veterans, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR ELMER: Experience of the judiciary 
and regulatory agencies, alike, has shown 
that the very att of making separate find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law is a 
deterrent to. decisions unsupported by the 
evidence, and aids those making the deci- 
sion to reach a fair and just determination. 

Congress has repeatedly required such 
separate written findings and conclusions 
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by various Federal administrative agencies. 
In the instance of the 2 8 

urt of appeals recently reman a - 
— to the CAB for further consideration 
where the findings (which merely followed 
the language of the act) were not inade- 
quate. A different end result followed, after 
adequate findings, supported by the evi- 


dence, were adopted. 
It is true (and a situation which should 


be corrected) that review of the decisions of 


the VA Board of Veterans’ Appeals by an 


independent court (such as a court of vet- 
pe appeals) is now precluded, but ade- 
quate, separate and complete findings and 
conclusions may prove helpful in seeking 
action by that Board to reconsider, as is 
authorized by 38 U.S.C. 4003, 4004(a), by 
reexamining its findings and conclusions in 
the light of the admitted evidence, and de- 
termining whether they also meet the clear 
requirements of 38 U.S.C. 4004(c). 

Adequate, realistic findings and conclu- 
sions would also aid the veterans who file 
a new claim, by reason of 38 U.S.C. 4004(b), 
after disallowance. 

The galley proofs submitted (which I re- 
turn herewith), clearly illustrate that as to 
those prepared by the Board, it would be 
much more difficult to demonstrate the 
fairness of reconsideration, than under the 


| more full and specific findings and conclu- 


sions prepared by the law students. 

Sincerely yours, 

SYLVESTER HOFFMANN, 
National Judge Advocate. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1961. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dax Mr. TEaGUE: That is an response to 
your letter of July 14, requesting the views 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars with re- 
spect to the sufficiency of the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law concerning certain 
enclosed cases. 

These cases were referred to our national 
rehabilitation service and a copy of its re- 
sponse is enclosed. It is hoped this material 
will prove helpful in implementing the new 
Public Law requiring findings of fact and 
conclusions of law. 

Thanking you for extending the oppor- 
tunity to the Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
be of assistance in this matter, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS W. STOVER, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, NATIONAL 
REHABILITATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1961. 
Mr. FRANCIS W. STOVER, 
Director, VFW National Legislative Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stover: This is in response to 
the request of Hon. OLIn E. TEaGueE, chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives of the United 
States for the opinion of this service con- 
cerning the findings and conclusions pre- 
pared in each of four cases by law students 
and by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 

It should be emphasized that any com- 
parison of the comments of the staff of this 
service concerning the sufficiency of the 
findings of fact and the conclusions of law 
by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals with our 
comments concerning the findings of fact 
and conclusions of law by the law students 
is fraught with the probability of fallacy 
for the following reasons: 

(1) The Board of Veterans’ Appeals pre- 


sumably studied and considered all of the 


pertinent evidence contained in the claims 
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folder and, the statement of facts prepared 
by the field station of original jurisdiction 
while the law students apparently had only 
the statement of facts available. 

(2) Members of the staff of this service 
have, of course, not been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to review all of. the evidence in the 
individual cases with the exception of case 
No. 4 in which the claimant was represented 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

(3) The statement of facts in each case 
as certified to be correct by the service rep- 
resentative concerned, may be entirely cor- 
rect. However, with the exception of case 
No. 4 in which the VFW represented the 
claimant, I, as director of this service, will 
not accept assurance of accuracy of the 
statement of facts in each case. It seems 
doubtful that each statement of facts is 
complete. The military record information 
appears to be adequate, and the recitation 
of adjudication actions is probably accurate 
but the information extracted from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration medical records is of 
doubtful adequacy. We gained a general 
impression while reviewing other cases in 
this group of approximately 100 cases in 
which field stations prepared summaries, 


that the statements of fact prepared by field 


stations were not all complete as to refer- 
ence to pertinent evidence, and that in some 
instances descriptive statements of contents 
of evidentiary documents, especially medical 
statements and reports of examinations, 


were not adequate. Concerned service rep- 


resentatives were obviously aware that the 
Board of Veterans Appeals would consider 
not only the statement of facts but all of 
the pertinent evidence in the claims folder 
and for that reason were probably not as 
concerned as they might otherwise have been 
as to completeness of the statement of facts. 

(4) The Board of Veterans’ Appeals bears 
the onus for the propriety of decisions and 
the resulting disbursement of Federal funds 
predicated on each favorable decision. The 
law students bore no such burden and per- 
haps evaluated the cases partly from the 
viewpoint of their anticipated future voca- 
tion as practicing attorneys and the result- 
ing attorney-client relationship. The same 
general observation would be appropriate if 
the same cases were referred to service rep- 
resentatives for preparation of separately 


stated findings of fact and conclusions orf 


law. Service representatives do not bear re- 
sponsibility for decisions and the disburse- 
ment of Government funds and are under- 
standably inclined to emphasize that part 
of the evidence and to advance those con- 
tentions which tend to enhance the merits 
of the claim and the possibility of favorable 
action by the agency of jurisdiction. 

(5) The Board of Veterans’ Appeals had 
available and doubtlessly utilized the knowl- 
edge of medical consultants as well as the 
knowledge of the medical associate members 
of the sections of the Board to which the 
cases were assigned. As far as is known, 
medical consultant service was not avail- 
able to the law students. 

(6) It is possible that the law students did 
not have available to them all of the per- 
tinent directive publications of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

I shall comment as to the sufficiency of 
the separately stated findings of fact and 
conclusions of law by the Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals, and also by the law students in 
each case, Except as specifically indicated, 
it may be assumed that this service considers 
the findings of fact and conclusions of law 
by the law students and by the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals to be sufficient in scope 
although not entirely proper in some in- 
stances. It is impossible, in my opinion, to 
adequately and precisely comment on the 
sufficiency of the findings and conclusions 
of law without expressing an opinion as to 
the propriety of the expressed decision in 


— 
— 
—.— 
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each case by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
and by the law students. 
GENERAL COMMENTS AND CONCLUSION 


It is noted that each of the four cases in- 
volves the question of restoration of service 
connection previously granted and severed. 
As service representatives, members of our 
staff are inclined to be sympathetic with re- 
spect to restoration of service connection, 
especially if the VA reviewed the case sev- 
eral times and maintained service connec- 
tion after several reviews during a period of 
many years. Certainly, belated severance of 
service connection is not justified unless 
there is no reasonable basis to maintain 
service connection, and there is a complete 
dearth of supporting evidence. We were 

with the enactment of Public Law 
86-501 (now section 359, title 38, United 
States Code). 

Frequently, the law students, in referring 
to the action severing service connection on 
the ground that the grant of such service 
connection was clearly and unmistakably 
erroneous, commented that “error was not 
specified.” The alleged clear and unmistak- 
able error, of course, was the actual grant of 
service connection belatedly determined not 
to be supported by the evidence. As service 
representatives, members of our staff have 
frequently disagreed with the judgment of 
concerned VA officials in determining that 
the grant of service connection was clearly 
and unmistakably erroneous. Perhaps it 
would be difficult or impossible to cite the 
error in a more specific manner, but it is be- 
lieved that the reasons for concluding that 
the evidence does not support the original 
grant of service connection after reevaluation 
could be more precisely and understandably 
stated in many cases. 

It is presumed that the requested analysis 
of these cases and the total project involving 
approximately 100 cases is related to con- 
sideration of the possibility of requiring field 
stations to prepare a summary or statement 
of facts in each appealed case, and the possi- 
bility that the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
will, In the future, consider only such sum- 
maries rather than all pertinent evidence in 
the basic record in considering questions at 
issue. While such relatively brief summaries 
might be a satisfactory basis for final action 
by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals in some 
types of cases, such as the question of the 
right to enter training under what was 
known as Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
several years after the individual veteran’s 
delimiting date even for completion of train- 
ing, we remain wholly unconvinced that such 
summaries would be satisfactory for con- 
sideration by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
as à basis for final decisions of that agency in 
any significant percent of the total cases 
considered by the Board. The summaries 
studied by members of the staff of this Serv- 
ice in connection with representation of 
claimants causes us to believe that many of 
them are not adequate or complete although 
probably reasonably accurate. It is conceded 
that after further instruction, training, and 
experience of VA field station personnel, such 
Summaries would improve. Certainly, we 
would not want to represent a claimant with- 
out studying the pertinent evidentiary rec- 
ord in addition to any summary or statement 
of facts prepared by a field station unless we 
were convinced of the accuracy, adequacy, 
and completeness of such statement. Such 
assurance could be gained only by a thorough 
study of the record and comparison which 
in itself would involve as much or more effort 
and time than the study of the record and 
and representation of the claimant based 
on analysis of the pertinent evidence with- 
out reference to any statement of facts pre- 
pared by the agency of original jurisdiction. 

Related to this study, and to my comments, 
is the new Board of Veterans’ Appeals deci- 
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sion format which includes separately stated 
findings of fact and conclusions of law. We 
believe this to be an improvement and con- 
cur in the enactment of Public Law 87-97, 
directing the use of such revised format by 
the Board of Veterans’ Appeals in all cases on 
and after January 1, 1962. We further be- 
lieve that an evaluation of the general and 
specific results of universal use of this format 
by the Board of Veterans Appeals would be 
proper after approximately 1 year of experi- 
ence, and this service — to conduct such 
a study. 
Very truly yours, 
NORMAN D. JONEs, 
Director. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
REHABILITATION COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1961. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacue: Thank you for your let- 
ter of July 14, 1961, addressed to our legis- 
lative director, Miles Kennedy, in which you 
furnished partial galley proofs of House 
Committee Print 118. Mr. Kennedy has 
asked that I reply to your letter. 

Members of our staff, including our legal 
consultant, have carefully reviewed the ma- 
terial. It is our opinion that the format now 
being used in decisions rendered by the Board 
of Veterans’ Appeals is a considerable im- 
provement over the old form. Although ex- 


perience will probably suggest the need for 


further change, the new approach seems cal- 
culated to help produce sound and reasoned 
decisions. | 
The sufficiency of findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law in any individual case is 
determined by a careful review of all of the 
original records of that case. We are confi- 
dent that the new format, described in HR. 
866, will help insure sufficient findings and 
conclusions. 
The American Legion is grateful to the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee for its 
continuing interest in the adjudication of 
veterans’ claims and the 1 of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 
Very truly yours, 
— J. Corcoran, 
‘Director. 


Representative Derounian, of New York, 
Scores Duplicity in Peace Corps Legis- 
lation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news 
release of September 21, 1961: 
REPRESENTATIVE DEROUNIAN, OF NEW YORK, 

Scores DUPLICITY IN Corps LEOGIS- 

LATION 

Representative STEVEN B. of 
New York, shocked by the deletion of a pro- 
vision of the Peace Corps legislation, which 
will “materially affect the composition of 
the groups sent to the Arab and other coun- 
tries, and pointing to the action as an- 
other indication of the duplicity practiced 
by the Demecratic Party,” today wired the 
President as follows: 


September 22 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C: 

I am shocked by the action of the House 
of Representatives deleting from the Peace 
Corps legislation the provision that the 
Peace Corps shall not perform services in 
any foreign country in which, by reason 
of law or official policy, any member of the 
Peace Corps will be discriminated against 
because of his race, creed, or color.” The 
deletion of this provision will materially af- 
fect the composition of those groups sent 
to the Arab and other countries. You have 
repeatedly stated, before you were President 
and thereafter, that you are against any ac- 


tion of discrimination because of race, creed, 


or color. Do you intend to approve this 
legislation? 
Respectfully, 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Belchertown (Mass.) Bicentennial, 
1761-1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, 200 years 
ago in the month of June the little com- 
munity of Belchertown, Mass., was in- 
corporated. Named in honor of Jona- 
than Belcher, the Royal Governor of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire dur- 
ing 11 stormy years between 1730-1741, 
Belchertown today stands as a typical 
American community, whose residents 
are proud of the heritage which is theirs. 

Although incorporated in 1761, the ac- 
tual recorded history of this community 
and neighborhood goes back much fur- 
ther—as a matter of fact a full century. 
The region which now includes Belcher- 
town, Ware, and Pelham was originally 
known as the “equivalent lands,“ and by 
the middle of the 17th century bore the 
reputation of being fine hunting grounds. 

The title of “equivalent lands” came 
originally from a grant of Connecticut 
territory made by the Council of Plym- 
outh in 1630 to the Earl of Warwick, 
who presently conveyed title to several 
English nobles. In 1661 John Mason, as 
agent for Connecticut, purchased from 
the Indians all lands which had not pre- 
viously been acquired by individual 


towns, and then surrendered them to 


the colony. The colonists then peti- 
tioned King Charles II for a charter 
confirming their rights, and the King 
duly obliged by a grant so sweeping that 
it must have astounded even the land- 
hungry Puritans. The boundaries were 
fixed as follows: 

Ail that part of His Majesty’s domains in 
New England, in America, bounded east by 
Narragansett River, commonly called Nar- 
ragansett Bay, where the river falleth into 
the sea; and on the north by the line of 
Massachusetts Plantation, and on the south 
by the sea, and in longitude as the line of 
the Massachusetts Colony, running from east 
to west; that is to say, from the said Nar- 
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ragansett Bay on the east to the South Bee 
on the west part, with the islands thereto 
belonging. 3 

The only difficulty was that no one 
really knew where the boundaries lay. 

When eventually settlements sprang 
up in the vicinity of Northampton the 
highway of travel for these settlers to 
reach Boston or other eastern towns lay 
across these “equivalent lands.” In what 
is now Belchertown, near the old Bart- 
lett farm, was a pleasant spring to wel- 
come thirsty travelers, and the name 
“Cold Spring” was attached to the 
neighborhood and, indeed, until the town 


was incorporated and formally renamed, 


the community was called Cold Spring. 
On June 25, 1761, the bill incorporat- 
ing Cold Spring passed the -House of 
Representatives, was approved by the 
Council the following day, and received 
the assent of Governor Bernard on June 
30. It was determined to name the town 
Belcher’s Town in memory of the late 
Governor, now 4 years dead. He had left 
Massachusetts under a cloud, having 
been dismissed from office, but it was 
discovered that various charges made 
against him were signed in part by 
forged names. 

Later, after a visit to England, he was 


appointed Governor of New Jersey where 


he rendered genuine service in helping 
to found the College of New Jersey, now 
Princeton University. It was to remedy 
the injustice done him in Massachusetts 
that this town was named in honor of his 
memory. 

Like every community in western Mas- 
sachusetts, Belchertown had its commit- 


tee of correspondence as the Revolution 


approached. The day after Lexington 
and Concord two companies of minute- 
men marched from the town, under the 
command of Capts. Jonathan Bardwell 
and John Cowles—zood old Massachu- 
setts names, both of them. They re- 
mained on duty at Boston until about 
August 1. The historian, George Ban- 
croft, writes thus of this period: 
The existence of the Army was an indica- 
tion of the benevolence of the New England 
people, and its sustenance during May, June, 
and July cannot be accounted for by ordi- 
nary rules. There was nothing regularly es- 
tablished, and yet many thousands of men 
were supplied. Touched by an all-prevading 
influence each householder esteemed himself 
a sort of commissary. There were no public 
magazines, no large dealers in provisions, but 
the wants of the Army rung in the ears of 
the farmers, and from every cellar, barnyard, 
and field throughout Worcester, Hampshire, 
and even Berkshire, such articles of food as 


could be spared were devoted to the camp. 


and everybody’s wagons were used to trans- 


port them. But for this, the forces must 


have dispersed. How it was done, cannot ex- 
actly be told; popular enthusiasm keeps 
little record of its sacrifices; only it was done, 
and the troops of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire were fed without so much as a 
barrel of flour from the Continental Con- 
gress. 3 

Throughout the long ‘and bloody 
struggle for national independence the 
farmers of Belchertown did their full 
part. The town was represented at 
Bunker Hill, in Arnold’s expedition to 
Quebec, and at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. Maj. Nathan Parsons, brother- 
in-law of the Reverend Edward Billing, 
Belchertown’s first pastor, fought in the 
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war from . to end and was at- 
tached to Washington’s army at Morris- 
town. It is a proud heritage that has 
come down to the men and women of 
these hills and valleys. The Reverend 
Payson W. Lyenan wrote in 1911 on the 
occasion of Belchertown’s sesquicen- 
tennial: 


History is one of the studies which should 
by no means be neglected. He writes him- 


self down as a man of small mind who scouts 


it as of little account. All great achieve- 
ments of the present and of future time 
must be laid on the foundation of the stud- 
les, the discoveries and experiences of the 
past. Inquire I pray thee, of the former age, 
and apply thyself to that which thy fathers 
searched out. Shall not they teach thee 
and tell thee? * 


Mr. Speaker, Americans everywhere 
today salute the people of Belchertown 
as they gather to celebrate the 200th 
much. of the community they love so 
muc 


Beyond Mediocrity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of 
the National Presbyterian Church here 
in Washington, delivered one of the most 
timely and thought-provoking sermons 
I have ever had occasion to hear. It is 
entitled Beyond Mediocrity” and based 
upon the talents parable of Jesus record- 
ed in the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew. It is so appropriate for our times 
and contains such rich food for thought 
that I believe every Member will be bene- 
fited by reading it: 

BEYOND MEDIOCRITY 

A man going on a journey called his ser- 
vants and entrusted to them his property; 
to one he gave five talents, to another two, 


to another one, to each according to his 


ability.— Matthew 25: 14, 15. 

The century in which we live has been 
called the people's century” or the age of 
the common man.” Everywhere in our 
world both individuals and organized groups 
strive for self-elevation, self-fulfillment, 
and a place in the sun. It is a time of 
universal revolution and incipient democ- 
racy. But it is a time also when some dis- 


cerning thinkers are asking whether in the 


American expression of democracy the 
process of leveling down is now stronger 
than the drive for elevation. 

Can we have democracy without destroy- 
ing and stifling excellence and the drive to- 
ward superiority? 

Are we destined to become a society of 
mediocre people? 

Can we have a high order of life without 
a spiritual and intellectual ? 
Where are the commanding personalities 
of our age? 

How equal do we want to be? 

How equal can we be? 


Is it possible for a people to achieve ex- 


cellence if they do not believe anything? 
Have the American people lost their sense 
of purpose and the drive which makes it 
possible for them to achieve excellence? 
John W. Gardner in a notable book on this 
subject asks, “Can we be excellent and equal 
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too? * * * The ‘two souls’, he says, in the 
breast of every American are the devotion 
to equalitarianism and the attachment to 
individual achievement, if you say to the 
average American that all men should be 
equal, he will say, ‘Of course!” And if you 
then should say that we should ‘let the best 
man win,’ he will applaud this as a noble 
thought. The idea that the two views might 
often conflict does not occur to him. His 
sentiments are those of the Irishman who 
cried, I'm as good as you are, and a great 
deal better too.’ In their precise forms the 
two positions are mutually exclusive.” 

One hundred years ago, at Gettysburg 
Cemetery, Abraham Lincoln reminded the 
world that our Founding Fathers “brought 
forth upon this continent a new Nation 
* * * dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” But in the parable 
of the talents Jesus takes for granted that 
men, as a matter of fact, are unequal and 
he attributes this inequality to God. 

Jesus’ statements runs contrary to the 
socialistic trend in much of the world today 
which says: From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.” This 
parable says: “To each according to his 
ability.” The current doctrine says “Take 
from the wealthy in one way or another and 
thereby raise the level of the poor by various 
forms of subsidy or dole.” 

Moreover, in this Jesus renders 
the terrifying judgment that “To everyone 
who has will more be given; from him who 
has not, even what he has will be taken 
away.” 

When we have thought it through we must 
conclude that what Jesus said is pedagogi- 
cally correct, psychologically valid, and gives 
the authentic view of stewardship of talents 
and the achievement of excellence. For what 
we have is God's gift to us; what we become 
is our gift to God. 

Jesus is saying that men are not equally 
endowed but that they are equally respon- 
sible to God for the endowments they have. 

The men in this story did not earn their 
talents. They were given them by their 
master—by implication, God. Modern 
thought confirms the ancient teaching. 
What we are born with—the given factor, | 
the combination of genes—is more important 
than anything we acquire after we are born. 
To educate means to educe—to draw out. 
Education can draw out what is there. It 
cannot put in what is not there. This may 
be comforting to some at examination sea- 
sons. We believe this native endowment to 
be not an accident but the gift of God. 

We are not equally endowed. Not all of 
us have the same talents nor are talents 
equally distributed. It is sad for some, but 
true, that those who have more to begin 
with find it easier to increase what they 


have. 
Modern tends to confirm this 
point. The student with an ILG. of 140 


finds lessons come easily. He excels at them. 
He tends to do what he excels in; every- 
thing he learns makes it easier for him to 
learn more. The boy nearby finds it all he 
can do to keep up. His incentive, often is 
to avoid failure or embarrassment to his 
family. 

There are some whose endowments are 
such that they succeed academically but are 
miserably inept In other fields. There are 
Ph. D.’s who cannot change a tire or tune 
up a motor. Albert Einstein was a genius 
in science but when he talked about re- 
ligion he was a stark novice. Walt Mason 
could write poetry but he was so poor in 
mathematics that he mistrusted everybody 
who could count including his own banker 
and financial adviser. 

Personal endowment is unequal. Those 
who have, receive more. It is true in social 
relations. Take the principle of popularity. 
One person naturally draws people to him. 
He is outgoing, extroverted, a natural leader. 
Wherever he sits is always the head of the 


— 
— — 
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table. Wherever he is becomes the center of 


fresher produce, and therefore attracts more 
customers. One doctor’s skill, personality 


From the many talented man much more 
is expected than from the man of single 
talent. Jesus makes that clear in the passage 
in Luke 12: 48: “Everyone to whom much is 
given; of him will much be required; and of 
him to whom men commit much they will 
demand the more.“ From the able the vig- 
orous, the successful man, the community 
and the Nation expect more than from the 
mediocre man or the ineffective one. The 


by the democratic. From kindergarten to 


But equality of opportunity is one thing. 
Equality of endowment is another. This, no 
government can give, no educational system 
bestow. One person enters life equipped 
with a strong, robust constitution; another 
with a frail physique, which may be a life- 
long handicap. One enters with high intel- 
ligence so that learning comes easily, another 


seem to get thin on top about the same time 
they get thick in the middie. And young 
ladies, you might just as well resign your- 
selves to the fact that your own prospect, 
whatever his contours or profile, cannot be- 


sulted as to our physical or mental makeup, 
some of us might have a few changes to 
order. But we were not. We have to take 
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the hand that is dealt us, and play it as 


well as we can. | 
In this , the evident inequality is 


. attributed to God. “If I were God,” we are 


inclined to say, “I would give men an even 
chance.” And it is just here that God’s wis- 
dom proves to be superior to man’s. When 
we are free from envy, jealousy, and resent- 
ment, we know that life is richer because 
it is the way it is. If everyone were pre- 
cisely alike, equally endowed, with the same 
set of skills—life would be drab indeed. We 
see this truth everywhere. It is better that 
our organist should play the organ than that 
the speaker should attempt it. Better that 
poetic ability be concentrated in Milton, 
music in Beethoven, and drama in Bernard 
Shaw, than that there should be a dead 
level of mediocrity in us all. Better that 
Pasteur have five talents in science, Edison 
and Bell their talents in invention, so that 
all the world might benefit from their labors. 

Let it be clear, very clear, that as life 
really is there are many tasks which require 
only one talent. And if that talent is not 
faithfully used, the whole organization 
breaks down. Let one player on a baseball 
team fail and the team loses. The crew is 


as important to the captain as the captain 


to the crew. Leaderless men in battle are 

always ineffectual. The man on the assem- 

bly line is as dependent on the production 

manager as the manager on him. 

in “Pippa Passes” says, “All service ranks the 

same with God; there is no last nor first.” 
Look again at the parable. The man who 


buried his talent was not a scoundrel. He 


did not embezzle his master’s money, nor 
dissipate it in sensuous living. He simply 
kept it. He did nothing with it. He lacked 


imagination to see that his talent was 


needed. He undervalued both himself and 
his service. He failed to realize that money 


is a medium of exchange and that when it 


is withdrawn from usage it no longer ful- 

fills the purpose for which it was made. 
So it is in life. Most of the good things 

in life are accomplished by ordinary people; 


ordinary people, who give all they have back 


to God in loving service. So often the world 
is moved forward by men of modern endow- 
ments who compensate for their limitations 
by the fullness of their spirit and their 
whole-hearted dedication. Excellence is 
achieved by an individual stewardship of 
talents, the 3 and multiplying of our 
talents by usag 

The trouble ble with most of us is we wish we 
had larger ability when we are probably not 
using the ability we have. If we are hon- 
est, our difficulty is not that we have so few 
endowments but that we do not apply the 
intelligence and imagination we already 
possess. We seldom use more than 1 per- 
cent of our brain cells for thinking, as Wil- 
liam James said. Energy drys up in the res- 
ervoir of personality if it is not used. We 
are channels through which energy flows only 
as it is used. God from us no more 
than our best. If we fail to give that best 
we are “wicked and slothful servants” ac- 
cording to Jesus. 


In this great Christian lesson, judgment is 


not based upon what we have but upon how 
we use that which we have. If the third 
man in the story had brought back his single 
talent with its hard-earned surplus, he would 
have received the same commendation as the 
5-talented man. He is condemned, not be- 
cause he has only 1 talent, but because he 
is too lazy or too timid to put it to use. 


Equal fidelity in the use of equal opportu- 


nity is equally rewarded. That is the lesson. 
The reward of fidelity is increased capacity. 
The man who makes good on a modest as- 
signment fits himself for a larger one and 
every time we refuse a job which has our 
mame Om it Wwe make ourselves less fit for 
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taken away.” The used muscle grows 
stronger, the unused becomes flabby. The 
brain employed becomes sharper. The un- 
used gets duller. The man who does not 
use his mind will in time have none to 
use. 

Says George R. Harrison, dean of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: The 
circuits of the mind improve with use and 
exercise. Thinking brings an increased 
blood supply and more nourishment to the 
cells involved.” There is a principle of in- 
creased returns from increased usage. Rea- 
soning, reflection, judgment, memorization, 
imagination—all uses of the brain—enhance 
brain power. 

Either you use or you lose your talents. 
This is true in all aspects of life—in mind, 
in body, in soul. Let us pray that God may 
give each of us the strength and the disci- 
pline to rise above the tide of mediocrity to 


here today. What you are is His gift to you. 


What you become is your gift to Him 


Address by Hon. Francis E. Walter, of 
Pennsylvania, Against the Admission 


Nations 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- ; 


orp, I include the following: 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS B. WAL- 3 


TER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, RALLY AGAINST THE 
ADMISSION OF COMMUNIST CHINA TO THE 

 Unrrep NATIONS, CARNEGIE HALL, New 
Crry, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1961 


It is an honor and a pleasure to address 


the representatives of those nations—and 


a cross section of the millions of citizens of 


the United States—who opposed admitting 


to the United Nations the world’s biggest 
dope peddler; the one nation in the world 
that has a policy of trafficking in death, that 
pursues an _ indiscriminate, particularly 
vicious type of genocide designed to destroy 
not only the bodies, but the minds and 
morals of its enemies. 

It was Mao Tse-tung himself—when he 
headed a relatively small band of Red con- 
spirators in Yenan many years ago—who 
conceived the Chinese Communist policy of 


narcotics peddling or “soul poison.” Opium, : 


or special merchandise, as it was called, 
was Yenan’s main source of income. Mao 
used it to demoralize and debauch non-Com- 
munist Chinese while, at the same time, he 
used profits from its sale to finance the sub- 
version of their free institutions. 

Today, he is doing the same thing, but 
on a much larger scale. The distribution 
and sale of opium and its derivatives, mor- 
phine and heroin, worldwide, is close to be- 
ing a Red Chinese monopoly. This is not 
by accident. .For the first time in history, 
we are faced with a situation in which a 
government has undertaken to make itself 
the narcotics trust of the world. It has 
been so successful in this that Peiping now 
has an estimated income of $1 billion an- 
nually from trade in narcotics. 

Though the use of opium is forbidden in 
Red China, over 5 million acres of land in 
that country are devoted to opium poppy 
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cultivation. The People’s Bank of China 
and Peiping’s opium agency have special 
counters for handling loans and credits for 
um growers. Poppy farms are protected 
by electrified barbed wire fences. Red 
China’s Armed Forces provide guards for 
opium shipments. The so-called People’s 
Bank bids in the opium poppy at 72 US. 
dollars—and refined heroin at 500 US. dol- 
lars—per pound. 
The records of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs reveal that Hong 
Kong is swamped with opium, morphine 
and heroin; that Burma and Thailand are 
helpless to stop the annual flow of tons of 
opium which enter those countries from 
their northern frontiers; and that Red Chi- 
nese narcotics, a considerable portion of 
them openly labeled as such, are sold 
throughout the world. 

During the Korean war, Red China falsely 
accused the United States of using germ 
warfare, when it was itself engaged in large- 
scale “dope warfare” against United States 
and United Nations troops. Narcotics were 
peddied at bargain prices by young women 
pushers near all military 
Korea. Much of it was of such purity that 
it made addicts far more quickly than the 
adulterated type usually sold in the United 
States. 

When the US. troops captured Pyongyang, 
capital of Communist Korea, they found an 
opium processing plant. In it there was 
enough morphine in cans to fill several 
rooms and 300 boxes of opium, each con- 
taining 30 to 50 pounds of the drug. In 
1951-52, Republic of Korea police arrested 
over 2,400 North Korean agents who had 
“gold in one hand and heroin in the other.” 


Rings pushing Red Chinese narcotics have 
been broken in Japan, San Francisco, Hawail 
and many other parts of the world. 

The United Nations knows these things. 
For years, facts on Red China’s tr 
in dope have been presented to its Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs. Harry J. Anslinger, 
U.S. Narcotics Commissioner and U.S. repre- 
sentative on the UN. Commisison, has told 
it: 
“Spreading narcotic addiction to obtain 
funds for political purposes, through the 
sale of heroin and opium, is the policy of 
the Communist government in mainland 
Gaim. * 


“This narcotics menace from Communist 


China is a multiheaded dragon threatening 
to mutilate and destroy whole segments of 
populations an unbridled monster.” 

I need not tell anyone in this audience 
about the horrors of dope addiction. Our 
press has been filled with accounts of it. 
Heroin, Red China’s most valuable export, is 
the most potent and pernicious of opium 
derivatives. Its victims are practically in- 
curable. 

But even while Red China promotes ad- 
diction to this revolting drug in every cor- 
ner of the world, in contravention of the 
rules and efforts of the United Nations, and 
of every norm of human rights and de- 
cency—making itself unfit to sit in the coun- 
cils of any body of civilized men—we find 
certain member nations * * ad- 
mission to the U.N. 

What a travesty this is. 

Within the past 2 years, Moscow and Pei- 
ping have established a beachhead 90 miles 
from the shores of the United States. Their 
aim in doing so, is the ultimate destruction 
of this Nation. It is not, however, limited 
to this. They also intend to seize control 
of every nation in Latin America—either be- 
fore or after conquering the United States— 
and turning each one of them into a Red 
satellite. 

The Castro regime has given us a fore- 
taste of what this will mean to tens of mil- 
lions of Latin Americans: mass executions 
before firing squads, a brutal war against 


installations in 
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religion, dictatorial control of the press and 
all media of information, the suppression of 
liberty in every form—all the horrors the 
peoples of Russia, China and the satellites 


have suffered at the hands of Communist 


Governments for years. 

What has been Red China's role in the 
enslavement of the people of Cuba? 
It has given Castro a loan of $60 million 
with the understanding that he need not 
pay it back. It has bought 500,000 tons of 
his slave labor sugar crop. Last February, 
Raoul Castro said Red China had given the 
Communist Cuba dictatorship hundreds of 
machine guns and other weapons “for which 
we have not had to pay one cent.“ 


In the Spring of this year, when Castro 


asked Red China’s help in putting down any 
anti-Communist revolution or invasion, Liu 
Shao-Chi and Chou En-lai pledged Red 
China’s complete support. In another mes- 
sage, Peiping referred to former President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy as 
“jackals of the same lair” and stated that 
“whatever hapepns” Communist China would 
take “all the necessary measures in every 
field” to see that Castro’s Communist grip 
on the Cuban people is never broken. 

Shortly after Castro seized power, diplo- 
mats in Cuba reported that Peiping’s world- 
wide extortion machine had already gone 
to work on the 30,000 Chinese there. The 
Oversea Chinese Returnees Association in 
Peiping was asking them if they had rela- 
tives in Red China and what property they 
owned in Cuba. Peiping's letters of inquiry 
bore the correct names, addresses, and even 
apartment numbers of the addressees—an in- 
dication of how thoroughly its international 
extortion ring goes about its business. 

Oversea Chinese in this country and other 
nations have, for years, been receiving ex- 
tortion notes from Red China. Many are in 
our committee’s files. The fear created by 
the Red extortionists among Chinese in free 
nations, however, is nothing compared to 
what it is for those who live under a Com- 
munist dictator. 

Red China’s freedom wrecking efforts in 
the Western Hemisphere have not been 
limited to Cuba. Two training centers for 
Latin Americans have already been estab- 
lished in Peiping. One of them is teaching 
guerilla warfare, an art in which the Chinese 
Communists excel. The other has already 
sent 200 Communist agents into various 
Latin American countries as students and 
journalists and under other guises. 

Through its Sino-American Cultural and 
Friendship Association, Red China has es- 
tablished binational cultural centers in nine 
Latin American countries. It has stepped 
up its Latin America broadcasts to 21 hours 
per week, and in April 1960, added 10% hours 
in Portuguese. Its New China News Agency 
has an Office in Havana and is publishing a 
slick propaganda magazine for distribution 
throughout Latin America. In 1960, over 
1,000 Latin Americans traveled to Red China 
at Peiping’s expense. 

The purpose of all-these activities is ob- 
vious. It is to destroy freedom throughout 
the Western Hemisphere by whatever means 
are possible and impose in its place Red 
totalitarian regimes. . 

The United Nations was founded on a 
noble ideal, an ideal with which no sane 
person can disagree—the ideal that the peace- 
loving, decent nations of the world should 
combine their forces—economic, political, 
diplomatic, moral, and military—to main- 
tain world peace and protect universally 

human rights. How? By using 
whatever of their combined powers were 
needed—at any given moment and in any 
given situation—to put down warmakers 
and violators of human rights. 

It. is shocking that nations which claim 
to be dedicated to the ideals of the U.N. 
and its charter, should be so cynical, so mor- 
ally callous, so ‘Indifferent and blind to their 
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own interests and survival, that they should 
urge that Red China be granted admission 
to that body. 

Whoever votes for Peiping’s admission to 
the U.N.—on the record—votes for war rather 


than peace, for international blackmail on 


a frightening scale, for a world policy of 
promoting narcotics addiction, for the under- 
mining of freedom in all of Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa. 

They also are voting for the ultimate de- 
struction of the U.N. itself—even while they 
proclaim their great devotion to it. What 
is worse, they are making a complete mock- 
ery of the U.N., its charter and ideals. They 
are dragging this international o n, 
which has been proclaimed the best hope 
of man, into the gutter of the cheapest and 
dirtiest kind of international politics. They 
would have it submit to the blackmail of 
communism’s international marcotics ped- 
dler. its trader in the degradation of human 
souls. 

age China’s admission to the U.N. must 

be fought and defeated at all costs. If we 
fail in this endeavor, it will be time to leave 
the organization; not in pique, but in self- 
respect; not to destroy it, but in an effort 
to at least uphold its ideals when the organi- 
zation itself has become nothing but a sham. 

No nation that truly believes in the Char- 
ter, in human rights and decency, in peace 
rather than war, could do less. . 


— 


Remarks by City Council President James 
H. J. Tate, Barry Day Observance, In- 
day, September 17, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following address delivered by 
the Honorable James H. J. Tate, presi- 
dent of City Council of Philadelphia, at 
the Barry Day celebration held at In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, on Sun- 
day, September 17, 1961: 

President Brown, reverend clergy, distin- 
guished guests, and fellow citizens, it is my 
privilege and honor today to participate in 
this observance conducted by the Society of 
Commodore John Barry. Your organization 
is to be commended for continuing this patri- 
otic ceremony. It Keeps green the memory 
of that great Philadelphian—John Barry, the 
“father of the American Navy.” . 

I salute you on the 29th annual Barry 
Day observance to be held under your aus- 
pices since it was organized in 1933. The 
fine work of the society has made this a 
traditional rite officially recognized by our 
Nation, State, and city, all of whose repre- 
sentatives are here today. 

Throughout all these years, this ceremony 
has never been more meaningful than it is 
this afternoom. The peril that faces our 
country is great. Our survival as a free 
nation, in the face of threats of atomic at- 
tack by the Soviet Premier, depends in a 
large part upon the emulation of our people 
of the principles of courage, faith, patriotism, 
and self-sacrifice which marked the man 
whose memory we honor today. 

Now, more than ever before, we must 
adopt the ideals of this great naval officer 
and patriot. This applies not only to our 
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statesmen aud military leaders, but to you 
and me and all of our people. 

It is obviously the intent of Khrushchev to 
destroy the morale of the American people 
by brandishing his nuclear weapons and 
predicting the death of millions of men, 
women, and children in eur country in the 
event of war. If he can accomplish this 
psychological victory, eur democratic way 
of life will be destroyed. 

We will be conquered without attack if 
our population is terrorized. Standing here 
at this historic shrine, I know that will not 
happen. Our people have already shown 
their courage, and their support of President 
Kennedy in his firm stand against the Soviet 


challenge, particularly in the Berlin crisis. 


Your and our Commodore Barry died 158 
years ago, but I am sure American courage 
and patriotism ff 


te reason for 
having this ceremony today. At Independ- 
ence Hall, our Federal Constitution was 


signed on September 17th, 1787, just 174 


ago. 

We are a nationwide celebration 
of the 175th anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution, for Philadelphia, which will be 
commenced on September I7th, next year. 
I am sure this annual observance of the 
Society of Commodore John Barry will be 
one of the highlights of eur city’s program. 

It was typical of Cemmodore Barry that 


he became active in the duties of citizen- 


ship after his naval service had ended. He 
was one of the leading proponents of the 
adoption of the Constitution. In fact, when 
the general assembly ef our Commonwealth 
was called to vote upon the ratification 
of that sacred and memorable document, I 
am told that he personally forced several 
reluctant members to attend the session so 
that their votes could be counted—and 


voted right. 


The tomb of Commodore Barry is but a 
short distance from here, at old St. Mary’s, 
Fourth and Locust Streets.. His epitaph, 
written by Benjamin Rush, a Philadelphia 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
sums up the life and philosophy of Barry so 
beautifully, that I feel it should be read 


each year as a part of this ceremony: 


“Let the patriot, the soldier, and the Chris- 
tian who visits these mansions of the dead, 


view this monument with respect. Beneath 


it are interred the remains of John Barry. 


He was born in the county of Wexford, in Ire- 
‘land, but America was the object of his 


patriotism and the theater of his usefulness. 

“In the Revolutionary War which estab- 
lished the independence of the United 
States, he took an early and active part, as a 
captain in their Navy and he afterwards be- 
came commander in chief. He fought often 
and once bled in the cause of freedom. His 
habits of war did not lessen his virtues as 
a man, nor his piety as a Christian. He was 
gentle, kind, and just in private life and was 
not less beloved by his family and friends 
than by his grateful country. 

“The number and objects of his charity 
will be known only at the time when his 
dust shall be reanimated and when He who 
sees in secret shall reward openly. In the 


full belief of the doctrines of the Gospel, he 


peacefully resigned his soul into the arms of 
his Redeemer on the 13th of September 1803, 
in the 59th year of his age. 

“His affectionate widow hath caused this 


- ‘marble to be erected to perpetuate his name, 


after the hearts of his fellow citizens have 
ceased to be the living record of his public 
and private virtues.” 

Down through the years, the patriotic con- 
tributions of Philadelphians of Irish descent 
to the welfare and progress of their city and 
Nation have been unusually 
The organization of the Society of Commo- 


dore Barry is but one example. 
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Your society is doing more than 


‘observance. It is at the same time, calling 


the attention of the people of our city and 


the Nation to the historic background of 


tion of urban renewal. 

I am sure all of us will be inspired by this 
observance today, and that we will here re- 
dedicate ourselves to the principles of cour- 
age and patriotism so nobly exemplified by 
the man whose memory we honor. 


Will the United Nations Destroy Itself 
by Admitting Red China? 


! EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following remarkable 
address given by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, THomas J. Dopp, at a rally of 
the Committee of One Million in Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1961. Senator Dopp in eloquent 
unanswerable, and moving words por- 
trays the deepest consideration involved 
in this issue, “If Red China is admitted, 
* * * itis the U.N. that has lost its life.” 


Would that every American and every 
official of every other country who has 
been beguided into imagining Red 
China’s objectives and behavior can be 
altered by accepting them into the 
United Nations would read and ponder 
this superbly clear and courageous and 
convincing address. 

The address follows: 

THE Morat DEATH oF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Remarks of Senator THomas J. Dopp, of 

Connecticut, delivered before the Carnegie 

Hall rally of the Committee of One Million, 

New York City, Thursday, September 21, 

- 1961) 

We meet in this city of New York tonight 
at a time when something is happening across 
town which may determine the survival or 
the death of the United Nations. And I 
speak not merely of the imperfect U.N. that 
we have known, but of the ideal that we 
have hoped for. 

Two crises threaten the United Nations: 


the first is an organizational threat, the tro- 


ika proposal of the Communists, which would 
rob it of its practical capacity to act; the 
second is an organic threat, posed by the 
contemplated admission of Red China, which 
would rob the United Nations of what is left 
of its moral authority to act and would call 
into doubt its very reason for existence. 


regimes 

its great discredit and shame. But at least 
it had the excuse of false illusion, and of 
hopes that these regimes were prepared to 
live amicably in the family of nations. 

Such is not the case with Red China. 

There is no question about the nature of 
Red China in the eyes of any who seek the 
truth. It is a government which, by its 
words and by ite deeds, openly and con- 
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stantly violates every basic principle for 
which the United Nations stands. 

There can be no avoidance of the issue on 
grounds of ignorance. The argument against 
Red China has been intensely and success- 
fully waged for a decade and if the U.N. votes 
to admit Red China now, it can only mark 
a conscious, deliberate desire to do so. 

If Red China is admitted, it will mean that 
control of the United Nations has passed 
from the hands of the strong who are con- 
cerned with an honorable peace based upon 
justice, to the hands of the weak who are 
concerned principally with saving their own 
skins and augmenting their own influence, no 
matter how they must abase themselves or 
debase the United Nations. 

The reasons against the admission of Red 
China are more powerful today than they 
have ever been, because the nature of Red 
China is better known than it has ever been. 

Its aggression against the United Nations 
has now been repeated in Vietnam, in Tibet, 
in Laos, in India, and in Burma. 

Its contempt of the United Nations has 
now been emphasized by continued viola- 
tions of the Korean armistice. 

Its subversion of its neighbors has now 
been intensified and expanded to nations all 
over the world, including those in our own 
hemisphere. 

Its pronouncements in support of military 
aggression to achieve its ends have now been 
raised to the level of dogma. 

Its persecution of its own people has now 
been made even more horrible since it has 
been systematized into the dreaded com- 
mune system which regiments every minute 
of every day, carries exploitation and de- 
humanization to the furthest limit possible, 
and strikes horror into the hearts of all who 
have the capacity to feel horror at the de- 
struction of the human personality. 

Its criminal acts have now increased to 
the point where it has even gone into the 
dreaded and abhorred business of peddling 
marcotics. Here is a government which 
many solemnly propose to seat in the United 
Nations, a government which has made a 
State industry out of producing opium and 
other narcotics and peddling these drugs to 
criminal elements all around the world at 
an annual profit of several hundred million 
dollars. 

The intent of the Communist nations to 
rule or ruin the United Nations, which has 
always been apparent to those with eyes to 
me, is now unavoidably apparent to every- 
one. 

And so, if the predictions of most analysts 
are correct, the organization which embarked 
at San Francisco in 1945 with such noble 
hopes is now prepared, consciously and de- 
liberately, to embrace the most evil regime 
in history at a time when its Communist al- 
lies are openly seeking, in the most climactic 
and obvious manner, to destroy its very 
existence. 

If the U.N. goes over this precipice, I do 
not believe anything can save it. 

It shall by its own act forfeit the respect 
and confidence of honest men everywhere. 

It shall by its own will swallow the poison 
which shall destroy its heart and soul and 
leave only an empty shell. 

The arguments against admission of Red 
China are so basic and compelling that it 
seems unnecessary and even frivolous to 
take up the shopworn litany of shabby 
cliches advanced in favor of admission. Yet 
perhaps the larger part of mankind, in pub- 
lic affairs anyway, lives and acts by frivolous 
arguments and they must therefore be an- 

It is contended, for instance, as though 
it were relevant, that we cannot ignore one 
quarter of the human race. This is a 
peculiar argument to come from those who 
do ignore one quarter of the human race in 
the most cruel way possible, by consigning 
and abandoning them to perpetual slavery. 
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Certainly we cannot ignore them. We 
should think about them and plan for their 
welfare every day of our lives. But our 
thoughts and efforts should be directed to- 
ward their betterment, their liberation, not 
toward a shameful action that will in a 
sense legi 
them to the status of a lawful government 
and an accepted member of the family of 
legitimate governments. 

It is said that we cannot ignore the gov- 
ernment that rules 600 million people, that 


wie need listening posts, that we need to pay 


more attention to Peiping for our own good. 

Certainly we must pay more attention. 
More important, we should be ceaselessly 
devoting our time and energy to ways and 
means of combating this dread enemy. The 
Chinese Communists should never be off our 
minds. The free world should have a mil- 
lion listening posts in Red China. We 
should know everything they do, and every- 
thing they plan to do. 

But this is not a job for embassies and 
U.N. discussions. It is a task for intelli- 
gence agents, for thousands of dedicated 
students of communism who are at the same 
time apostles of freedom. 

It is maintained by India’s Ambassador to 
the United Nations, for instance, that since 
a Communist regime is in actual control of 
the mainland it is, therefore, the rightful 
representative entitied to sit in the U.N. 

What a principle of representation this is. 

Because the Red regime has succeeded in 
murdering 30 million of its people and de- 
stroying the minds of those who resist it, 
because it has choked off all dissent and all 


exchange of ideas, because it has organized a 


reign of terror and intimidation which has 
enabled it to maintain its grasp for a decade, 
we are told by India and others that these 
actions have somehow legitimized its rule 
and that the fact of naked and control 
is all that is important in deciding repre- 
sentation. 

If the U.N. adopts this principle, it will 
repudiate the ideals upon which it was 
founded; and having rejected its origin and 
reason for existence, it will have doomed 
itself. 

Then there is the argument that by bring- 
ing them into the United Nations, the U.N. 
can subject the Chinese Reds to its good 
influence and thereby bring about their re- 
form. If ever there was an illustration of 
the Biblical injunction “Pride goeth before 
a fall,“ it is here. 

For 16 years the Soviet Union has been 
subjected to the good influence and persua- 


sive powers of the United Nations. At no 


time throughout that period has it ever con- 
sciously conceded any point to the UN. 
which inhibited its plan to subjugate the 
world. And I wonder if those who prattle 
idly about bringing good influence to bear 
upon Communist regimes paused at all to re- 
examine their thinking at the sight of Khru- 
shchev pounding his shoe on his desk last 
year; or if the present deliberate effort of the 
Communist bloc to destroy the effectiveness 
of the United Nations gives them any pause 
for reflection upon the fruits of their good 
influence. 

The presence of Communists in the United 
Nations has done nothing to reform them. 


But their presence has effectively sabotaged 


the U.N. and now threatens to disrupt it 
completely. 

Finally, our own past folly of recognizing 
Communist regimes is used against us. Peo- 
ple say to us: “You have already admitted 
Russia, you have already recognized the satel- 
lite regimes, why balk now at admitting one 
more? If Russia is good enough to sit in the 
why isn’t China?“ 

Unfortunately, this argument is usually 
answered by some legalistic evasion or by 
the explanation that Russia’s admittance 
was essential to the founding of the U. N., 
or something of that sort. | | 


timize their enslavers and raise 
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What we should say is that we were wrong 
to ever admit Russia; that we were wrong to 
ever admit any Communist regime; and that 
having been wrong a dozen times, we do not 
propose to be wrong the 13th time. 

We may say that so far as this admittance 
question goes, the United Nations has but 


one flag still flying, one lone flag of honor 


and of decericy, the flag of resistance to Red 
China and all the unspeakable evil it rep- 
resents. The U.N. has swallowed a lot but it 
has refused to swallow Red China. 

That flag, floating as it does above the 
debris of broken hopes and spineless com- 
promises, is in my judgment the last hope, 
the last chance for a United Nations that 


stands for something eternal and significant 


in human history. 

If we pull down that flag by voting to ad- 
mit this worst of all criminal regimes, we 
have merely turned the United Nations into 
a sort of arena where thieves and murderers 
meet on equal terms with the legitimate rep- 
resentatives of the free nations of the world. 

No honor can attach to such an organiza- 
tion. No moral authority can reside in its 
pronouncements. No pasting good can come 
from its deliberations. 

No nation has done — for the United 
Nations than ours. We have made a home 
for it here on our own shores. We have 
financed it. We have repeatedly subordinated 
our national interest to its wishes. We 
have compromised our principles in defer- 
ence to it. 

The. United States is the greatest friend 
the U.N. has, and the U.N. cannot survive 
without the enthusiastic support of our 
country. But this organization is now ap- 
parently on the verge of taking a step which 
is clearly repugnant and odious to the Amer- 
ican people, to the Congress of the United 
States which has expressed its opposition in 
a series of unanimous resolutions, and to the 
administration policy which has prevailed 
under three Presidents, 

If they must have Red China, so be it. 
But if they take this fateful step, our re- 
lationship to the United Nations can never 
again be the same. 

While we can yet prevent this catastrophe, 
let us do all we can, just as we are doing 


tonight. 


But the United Nations should be told that 
if Red China is admitted, it is not only the 
United States that has lost a contest, it is 
the U.N. that has lost its life. 

We might linger uncomfortably in its 
ranks, but we could no longer look to it for 
guidance, or submit our vital interests to 
its handling. 

We will have to look elsewhere for that 
parliament of man which will seek 
along the only path in which it can suc- 
cessfully be sought, the path of honor, the 
path of justice, the path of principle. 


The Honorable Overton Brooks 


— 


SPEECH 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with the Louisiana delegation and 
other Members of this body in mourning 
the loss of one of our colleagues, the 
Honorable OvEerTON Brooxs. I had the 
privilege of serving with Mr. Brooxs on 
his Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics and had firsthand knowledge of 
his keen ee in this subject. 
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Mr. Brooks always maintained an in- 
terest in the Armed Forces of this coun- 
try since his service during World War 
I. When he came to the Congress in 
1937 he brought this interest with him 
and put it to work through his service 
on the Armed Services Committee. In 
addition he figured largely in the de- 
velopment of water resources in this 
country. 

The State of Louisiana, the Congress 
and the Nation mourn the passing of 
this public servant and his leadership 
will be greatly missed. 


It Started at Friendship Cemetery 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


‘Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very interesting arti- 
cle about the origin of a holiday now 
celebrated all over the Nation—Memo- 


No cemetery was ever more appropriately 
named than a certain 18-acre burying 

on the outskirts of Columbus, Miss. Today 
it is known far and wide as Friendship 
Cemetery. This is the place that — 
marks the origin of a holiday now cele- 
brated all over the Nation. 

How the holiday came about makes a sur- 
prising story. Curiously enough, not many 
people have ever heard the full details, even 
in these modern times. One must go back 
nearly a century to the middle 1800's, when 
for 12 years the Odd Fellows Order of Co- 
lumbus used that empty field for picnics and 
a recreation park. 

But there was no laughter and hilarity on 
the sad April day in the year 1862 when a 
long caravan of wagons came to these 
grounds. They carried the men who had 
been killed in the Battle of Shiloh, this spot 
having been chosen as their last resting 
place. Altogether, about 1,500 Confederate 
soldiers and 100 Northern dead were interred 
under the magnolias. 

Four more years passed. The hard-fought 
War Between the States had been over for 
a full year, but the women of Columbus had 
not forgotten the fallen heroes. On another 
April day—it was the 26th of the month, to 
be exact—they came to the cemetery with 
their arms full of flowers. On the graves 
of the Confederates they laid their blossoms, 
but they did not stop there—they put 
flowers, too, on the last resting places of the 
Union dead. 

This may not have seemed an important 
act to those gracious women at the time. 
Little could they know how far reaching were 
to be its consequences. Somehow a reporter 
got wind of it. Later, by telegraph, the news 
came to one of the most influential news- 


papers in the North, the great daily of Horace 


Greeley’s, the New York Tribune. It made 
only a small paragraph, the dispatch stating 
that “the women of Columbus, Miss., have 
shown themselves impartial in their offerings 
made to the memory of the dead. They 
strewed flowers alike on the graves of the 
Confederates and the National soldiers.“ 
This does not sound very But 
to a nation that still seethed with war 
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over the land wherever this little item was 
read. 

One of the who read it was a 
lawyer in the town of Ithaca, N.Y. There 
‘was to come a time when Francis Miles Finch 
would sit on one of the highest courts of his 
State, when he would help Ezra Cornell and 
Andrew White to found Cornell University 
mim his hometown, and when hundreds would 
flock to honor him on his 75th birthday. But 
in the year of 1866 he was still a young prac- 

lawyer, busy at his profession—and 


poet. 

On one memorable occasion this young 
lawyer was not able to keep his light under 
a bushel. That was when he read of what 
the women of Columbus had done in that 
southern. cemetery. A man of good will, lov- 
ing all his fellow Americans, Mr. Finch was 
moved to write a poem. It began: 

“By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 

Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day: 

Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe: 
@Jnder the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment-day; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray.” 


| And it rose to a haunting climax: 


“So with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


2 but not with upbraiding. 
The generous deed was done, 

In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won: 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; 

Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


“No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red: 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day: 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 


Mr. Finch’s poem was published in the 
Atiantic Monthly in September 1867. No 
sooner had it appeared than it was copied 
everywhere. It became a favorite piece for 
schoolchildren to recite in both the North 
and the South. The poem, too, created 
better feeling between the two sections, just 
as that Tribune item had done a few months 


earlier. 

By this time, the example of those Mis- 
sissippi ladies had so caught hold of popular 
imagination that a movement was started 
for a special day on which the graves of the 
soldiers should be decorated. In May. 1868 


Adj. Gen. N. P. Chipman, of the Grand 


be set. As a result, Gen. John A. Logan, the 
national commander, chose the 30th of that 


ticing 
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month. So began the nationwide observ- 
ance of Memorial Day. 

It took legislatures to make the day a legal 
holiday, of course. To this day the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi 
still stick to the date on which those women 
of Columbus started the memorial decora- 


tion 91 years ago—April 26. South Carolina 


and North Carolina observe it on May 10, 
and Louisiana on June 8. But all the other 
States keep to May 30. 

And the name so chosen for 
the place where the custom of honoring 
those lost in battle began is Friendship 


Cemetery, a real symbol of the healing of 


the wounds of war. 
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How Bias Robs Negro Vets and Gl's of 
Their Rights 


EXTENSLON OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, continu- 
ing practices of racial discrimination 
against Negro servicemen and veterans 
simply cannot be tolerated in the face 
of the disastrous crises confronting 
America today. Our Nation is in the 
midst of a period which demands that 
it be able to count upon the abandoned 
commitment of every one of its people 
and that it be able to utilize the fullest 
potential of every citizen in the moment 
in which it will be needed in this mam- 
moth effort to sustain democracy and 
freedom. Yet with this kind of need 
and all the realities of a darkening sit- 
uation, the significantly new and broad 
effort necessary to prepare the way for 
Negro servicemen and veterans to make 
the wholehearted and effective contri- 
bution our country will need them to 
make is not presently being made by our 
Federal Goverment. 

The eradication of continuing prac- 
tices and patterns of racial discrimina- 
tion in the military services is a matter 
with which I have been greatly con- 
cerned over the years and am now par- 
ticularly concerned as the United States 
builds up its military forces and calls up 
it Reserves and National Guard units. 
I am in correspondence now with the 
Secretary of Defense on this issue and 
have urged that a citizens committee be 
established to objectively evaluate the 
present status and effectiveness of the 
equality of treatment and opportunity 


Executive order. 


Other organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee are also con- 
cerned regarding not only Negro 
servicemen but veterans as well. Re- 
sponsible studies have been made by 
these groups which clearly indicate the 
need for an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of what is meant to be the official 
policy and practice of the military and 
of the Federal Government in dealing 
with veterans. 

The following article, “How Bias 
Robs Negro Vets and GI's of Their 
Rights,” is one which graphically illus- 


22 


actuality: 


How Bus Rons Necro Vers anp GI's or 


THER RIGHTS 
Negro veterans and servicemen do not re- 


eelve equal treatment and consideration, de- 


spite official claims that they do. 

Although racial discrimination and perse- 
cution is much less now than during World 
War II, Negroes still are bypassed and cheat- 
ed in GI benefits and in placements and 
promotions on military installations. 

These are some of the conclusions of the 
American Veterans Committee’s 1960 audit 
of Negro veterans and servicemen. 

‘The American Veterans Committee (AVC), 
a post-World War II organization which op- 
poses racial discrimination, sponsored the 
investigation to determine if there was any 
basis for frequent reports that Negro vet- 
erans and servicemen were deprived of their 


Gl bill of rights. 


To conduct the probe, the AVC obtained 
the official consent of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Veterans’ Administration 
(VA) to visit some 42 Government instal- 


lations in 14 States (from Alabama to Ore- 


gon, California to New York and from Ili- 
nois to Massachusetts. 
Following are the highlights of the AVC 


) Although defense installations have re- 


duced segregation in a heartening manner, 


the Negro serviceman still faces many prob- 
lems because of racial discrimination, par- 
ticularly off military posts in the South. 

2. In the South, the employment of Negro 
veterans in Federal Government installations 
is nearly nonexistent. Charges the AVC: 
“The Government allows itself to be in- 
fluenced in employment matters by local 
prejudice.” 

3. Northern VA hospitals and VA regional 
officers are completely integrated, in treat- 
ment, service, and employment. 

4. Southern Negro veterans are too dis- 
couraged by economic discrimination to ap- 
ply for GI home, farm, and business loans. 

5. Negro veterans all over the South—and 
in much of the North—are unable to use 
GI on-the-job training ties be- 
cause no decent jobs are available to them. 

In a detailed, 40-page report, compiled 
by a committee of some 40 investigators 
under the supervision of National Chairman 
Mickey Levine, the AVC specifies military 
installations and Government agencies where 
discrimination is rampant against Negro 
veterans and servicemen. 

The report cites two cases of racism in- 
volving Negro military personnel in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., which could bring pressure to 
move bases out of the South. 

In one case, two Ethiopian officers and 
two American Negro officers were accosted by 
Montgomery police and cursed, searched, and 
abused in a manner which could have had 
international repercussions, The Ethiopians 
were Maj. Abera Marian and Lt. Johannes 
Marian, both attending the Allied Officers 


School at Maxwell Air Force Base. The 


Americans were Maj. Denzal Harvey and 
Capt. Philip Jeter, Jr. 

In the second case, Negro Airman O. 8. 
Mays was accosted and beaten in a Trail- 
ways bus station by a Montgomery police- 
man. Air Force investigators found Mays 
at the police station, brutally beaten, with 
one eye swollen shut, his lips puffed, face 
bruised, and three severe cuts over his eye- 
brow. When base commander Col, C. C. 
Harris protested to Montgomery officials, 
they expressed regret. 

Negroes stationed at southern bases which 
do not have schools on the grounds are 
forced to send their children to local segre- 
gated schools. The Federal Government, in 
these instances, support segregation by pay- 
ing school boards to admit Negro children 
to segregated schools, the AVC charges. 
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Discrimination was found to exist at cer- 
tain northern installations as well. At the 
Great Lakes Naval Station in Illinois, for 
example, an AVC breakdown disclosed no 
Negro Wave Officers, no Negro instructors at 
all, and merely 1 percent of the students 
were Negro. 

While the AVC team found that southern 
VA hospitals had made at least token efforts 
to comply with a 1953 directive forbidding 
segregation, there remained technical vio- 
lations and certain stubborn holdouts. The 
VA hospital in Jackson, Miss., for example, 
continued to maintain segregated waiting 
rooms, segregated Negro and white patients 
on opposite sides of the wards, and pro- 
vided “white only“ and “Negro only” Sunday 
services in the chapel—the service for whites 
being first.. 

The AVC investigation revealed that Negro 
veterans are stymied in the North as well 
as in the South in securing housing benefits 
under the GI bill. The key element here is 
the absence of home financing funds. Even 
when many veterans obtain a VA guarantee 
for a home loan, local banks and financial 
institutions usually refuse to make the loan. 

AVC auditors found that of 413 Negro 
veterans interviewed in Montgomery, Ala., 
only 4 had applied for a VA home loan 
and none for a direct loan. In Tuskegee, 
only 14 of 70 veterans interviewed had ap- 


plied for loans, and only 1 had finally. 


acquired a home. 

In the area of business and farm loans, 
the AVC found abysmal discouragement 
among Negro veterans. Stated the report: 
“The would-be Negro borrower is dependent 
on financial institutions controlled by 
whites. These institutions are even less in- 
clined to loan money to Negroes for busi- 
nesses and farms than for homes or any 
other purpose.” 

Of 241 the Negroes interviewed by the 
AVC, only two had persisted in trying to 
obtain VA business loans in the face of 
obstacles thrown in their paths. One of 
these veterans succeeded in obtaining a 
$7,500 VA warranty for a loan to start a 
much-needed lumber business but local 
banks and businesses refused to loan him 
the money. However, white businessmen, 
learning of his plans, promptly started a 
lumber business of their own. 

In the other case, the Negro veteran gave 
up trying to borrow money from the local 
banks and instead borrowed it from fellow 
veterans. His business is still flourishing. 

The AVC investigating teams learned that 
Negroes are barred from Federal jobs and 
on-the-job training opportunities through- 
out the South in a pattern that is both open 
and obvious. 

A Negro veteran in Montgomery explained 
the situation as regards job discrimination 
in Government installations: 

“The civil service jobs here parallel the 
jobs in the civilian economy. Most Negro 
veterans are given menial jobs as janitors, 
helpers, aides, and laborers. Veterans are 
given forms to fill out for the menial jobs 
as soon as they walk into a personnel office 


or Civil Service Board Office. They are told: 


that these are the only jobs available that 
they are qualified for. If they desire to apply 
for a white-collar job in any of the govern- 
mental agencies, they are told by the clerks 
that they are not qualified, even before being 
given a chance to be examined.” 

As for on-the-job training, the AVC report 
states that “the inability of Negroes to obtain 
skilled employment automatically rules out 
upgrading on-the-job training for Negro 
veterans.” 

The AVC conclusion: 
veteran finds that his status as a veteran 
is of no help to him at all in the matters of 
on-the-job-training and governmental em- 
ployment.” 

To help equalize opportunities for Negro 
veterans and servicemen, and to correct pre- 
vailing abuses of their rights, the AVC made 


the following recommendations to the De- 


“A Southern Negro 
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fense Department and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: 

1. The GI bill of, rights be 
amended to protect Negro veterans. 

2. The VA should establish teams of VA 
area representatives to assist Negro veterans 
in obtaining their legitimate rights. 

3. The Federal Government must stop 
using Federal funds to support segregation 
and discrimination against Negro veterans 
and servicemen. 

4. The Federal Government should act to 
end employment discrimination against 
Negro veterans. 

5. The American Veterans Committee 
should service Negro veterans 
their lawful benefits on an interim basis. 


Rally Against the Admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, last night a 
crowd of alert, patriotic Americans, with 
representatives of a dozen countries 
which world communism holds in its 
cruel grasp, packed Carnegie Hall in New 
York City to protest the efforts being 
made by some to seat Red China in the 
United Nations, and to rally the will of 
our Government and that of other 
free governments to prevent such a 
needless, such a wrong, and such a 


cruelly self-defeating action. 


The opening address was given by our 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
FRANCIS E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania. 

The Members of this House know well 
his extraordinary abilities, his ~judicial 
mind, and his fearless dedication to the 
high principles on which alone human 
freedom and justice can be made secure. 
But never have I heard him or anyone 
speak more penetratingly and devastat- 
ingly of the threat which communism in 
the form of Red China presents to us 
and to all free men—its record of cold 
criminal perfidy at home and abroad, its 


cynical disqualification of itself for 


membership in the family of civilized 
nations, and the steps which our coun- 


try must take not in pique, but in self- 


respect, should a majority of members of 
the United Nations be so blind or so 


foolish or so afraid as to vote to admit 


Red China, thereby spelling the doom of 
the U.N. as an instrument of justice and 
freedom and enduring peace. 

‘May I urge all to read Congressman 

WALTER’S address: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER, DEMOCRAT, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
RALLY AGAINST .THE ADMISSION OF Con- 
MUNIST CHINA TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
ae New YorK, SEPTEMBER 21, 
1 
It is an honor and a pleasure to address the 


representatives of those nations—and a cross 


section of the millions of citizens of the 
United States—who oppose admitting to the 


‘United Nations the world’s biggest dope ped- 


dler; the one nation in the world that has 
a policy of trafficking in death, that pursues 
an indiscriminate, particularly vicious type 
of genocide designed to destroy not only the 
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It was Mao Tse-tung himself — when he 
headed a relatively small band of Red con- 
spirators in Yenan many years ago—who 
conceived the Chinese Communist policy of 
naroctics peddling or soul poison. Opium, 
or special merchandise, as it was called, 
was Yenan’s main source of income. Mao 
used it to demoralize and debauch non- 
Communist Chinese while, at the same time, 
he used profits from its sale to finance the 
subversion of their free institutions. 

Today, he is doing the same thing, but on 
a much grander scale. The distribution and 
sale of opium and its derivatives, morphine 
and heroin, worldwide, is close to being a 
Red Chinese monopoly. This is not by ac- 
cident. For the first time in history, we are 
faced with a situation in which a govern- 
ment has undertaken to make itself the 
naroctics trust of the world. It has been so 
successful in this that Peiping now has an 
estimated income of 81 Dillion annually 
from trade in narcotics. 

Though the use of opium is forbidden in 
Red China, over 5 million acres of land in 


that country are devoted to opium poppy 


cultivation. The People’s Bank of China 
and Peiping’s opium agency have special 
counters for handling loans and credits for 
opium growers. Poppy farms are protected 
by electrified barbed wire fences. Red 


China’s armed forces provide guards for opi- 


um shipments. The so-called People’s 
Bank bids in the opium poppy at US872 
and refined heroin at U.S.8500 per pound. 
The records of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs reveal that Hong 
Kong is swamped with opium, morphine, 
and heroin; that Burma and Thailand are 


helpless to stop the annual flow of tons of 


opium which enter those countries from 
their “northern frontiers’; and that Red 
Chinese narcotics, a considerable portion of 
them openly labeled as such, are sold 
throughout. the world. 

During the Korean war, Red China falsely 
accused the United States of using germ 
warfare, when it was itself engaged in large- 
scale dope warfare against U.S: and U.N. 
troops. Narcotics were peddied at bargain 
prices by young women pushers near all 
military installations in Korea. Much of it 
was of such purity that it made addicts far 
more quickly than the adulterated type 
usually sold in the United States. 

The same was true of Japan. In 1952, 
Japanese police arrested over 2,000 dope 
pushers near U.S. installations. 

When the U.S. troops captured Pyong- 
yang, capital of Communist Korea, they 
found on opium processing plant. In it 
there was enough morphine in cans to fill 
several small rooms and 300 boxes of opium, 
each con 30 to 50 pounds of the drug. 
In 1951-52, Republic of Korea police arrested 
over 2,400 North Korean agents who had 
gold in one hand and heroin in the other. 
Ali Korean heroin was the “Red Lion’ 
brand, known to originate in Tientsin. 

How does Red China get agents for its 
international ‘narcotic syndicate? Some 
years ago, a Japanese seaman who was not 
an addict signed on a ship trading with 
China. He was tied, hand and foot, and 
injected with morphine until he became an 
addict. He would then do anything to get 
the drug he craved. By measures such as 
this, the Red Chinese have created a world- 


wide army of dope addicts and peddlers who 


will go to any length—and commit any 
crime—to obtain narcotics they crave and 
which they know they will get, as long as 
they continue to cooperate. 

Rings pushing Red Chinese narcotics have 
been broken in Japan, San Francisco, Hawali 
and many other parts of the world. 

The United Nations knows these things. 
For years, facts on Red China’s trafficking in 


dope have been presented to its Commission 


on Narcotic Drugs. Harry J. Anslinger, US. 
Narcotics Commissioner and U.S. representa- 


tive on the U.N. Commission has told it: 
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tions * * * an unbridled monster.” 
I need not tell anyone in this audience 
about the horrors of dope addiction. Our 


of the world, in contravention of the rules 
and efforts of the United Nations, and of 
every norm of human rights and decency— 
making itself unfit to sit in the councils of 
any body of civilized men—we find certain 
member nations advocating its admission to 
the UN. What a travesty this is. 

Within the past 2 years, Moscow and Pei- 
ping have established a beachhead 90 miles 
from the shores of the United States. Their 
aim in doing so, is the ultimate destruction 
of. this Nation. It is not, however, limited 
to this. They also intend to seize control of 
every nation in Latin America—either before 
or after conquering the United States—and 
turning each one of them into a Red satellite. 

The Castro regime has given us a foretaste 
this will mean to tens of millions of 
Latin Americans: mass executions before fir- 
ing squads, a brutal war against religion, dic- 
tatorial control of the press and all media of 
information, the suppression of liberty in 


have not had to pay one cent.” 

In the spring of this year, when Castro 
asked Red China’s help in putting down 
any anti-Communist revolution or invasion, 
Liu Shao-chi and Chou En-lai pledged Red 
China’s complete support. In another mes- 


necessary 
every field” to see that Castro’s Communist 


work on the 30,000 Chinese there. 
Overseas Chinese Returneés Association in 
Peiping was asking them if they had rela- 
tives in Red China and what property they 
owned in Cuba. Peiping's letters of inquiry 
bore the correct names, addresses and even 
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guerilla warfare, an art in which the Chinese 
Communists excel. The other has already 
sent 200 Communist agents into various 
Latin American countries as student and 
journalists and under other 

its Sino-American Cultural and 
Friendship Association, Red China has 
established binational cultural centers in 
nine Latin American countries. It has 
stepped up its Latin America broadcasts to 
21 hours per week, and in April 1960, added 
10% hours in Portuguese. Its New China 
News Agency has an office in Havana and is 
publishing a slick propaganda magazine for 
distribution throughout Latin America. In 
1960, over 1,000 Latin Americans traveled to 
Red China at Peiping’s expense. 

The purpose of all these activities is ob- 
vious. It is to destroy freedom throughout 
the Western Hemisphere * whatever means 
are possible and impose in its place Red 
totalitarian regimes. 

The United Nations was founded on a 
noble ideal, an ideal with which no sane 
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member him for those. But, I will al- 
ways remember Pavut Rar for his hu- 
man kindness, understanding, and pa- 
tience. When I first came here 3 years 
ago, like a lot of other new Members, I 
had many questions and I asked a lot 
of them of Mr. Kar. As I look back 
now, some of the questions were rather 
foolish and not very important. But, 
Mr. Rrpar always had time to answer 
them. He always had pa and 
made me feel like these questions were 
important. It is these characteristics, 
his great human kindness, which I 
N make him especially qualified to 

a judge on the Military Court of Ap- 
a It will be our loss in the House, 
but it will be a gain for the members of 
the armed services for having Mr. KI. 
DAY on the Military Court of Appeals. 
To you, sir, the best of luck. 


person can disagree—the ideal that the 


peace-loving, decent nations of the world 
should combine their forces—economic, po- 
litical, diplomatic, moral, and military—to 
maintain world peace and protect univer- 
sally recognized human rights. How? By 
using whatever of their combined powers 


were needed—at any given moment and in 


any given situation—to put down warmak- 
ers and violators of human rights. 

It is shocking that nations which claim to 
be dedicated to the ideals of the U.N. and 
its charter, should be so cynical, so morally 
callous, so indifferent and blind to their own 
interests and survival, that they should urge 
that Red China be granted admission to 
that body. 

Whoever votes for Peiping’s admission to 
the U. N.—on the record votes for war 
rather than peace, for international black - 
mail on a frightening scale, for a world 
policy of promoting narcotics addiction, for 
the undermining of freedom in all of Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa. 

They are also for the ultimate 
destruction of the U.N. itself—even while 
they proclaim their great devotion to it. 
What is worse, they are making a complete 
mockery of the U.N., its charter and ideals. 
They are this international organ- 
ization, which has been proclaimed the best 
hope of man, into the gutter of the cheapest 
and dirtiest kind of international politics. 
They would have it submit to the blackmail 
of communism’s international narcotics 
peddier, its trader in the degradation of 
human souls. 

Red China’s admission to the U.N. must 
be fought and defeated at all costs. If we 
fail in this endeavor, it will be time to leave 
the organization; not in pique, but in self- 

; mot to destroy it, but in an effort to 
at least uphold its ideals when the organiza- 
tion itself has become nothing but a sham. 

No nation that truly believes in the Char- 
ter, in human rights and decency, ieee 
rather than war, could do less. 


Hon. Paul Kilday 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS: 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, most of 
you know of the many accomplish- 
ments of Paul. K1pay in the legislative 
field much better than I. 2 will 

his deeds and people will re- 


The Old Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the tra- 
ditions of a free people are an important 
part of their national treasure. In pre- 
serving such traditions we are conserv- 
ing an important part of the heritage 
which helps to inspire citizens to wish 
to stay both free and strong. The Old 
Guard, the 3d Infantry Regiment, is a 
unit of the U.S. Army which is mindful 
of this purpose. 

The objectives of the Old Guard were 
recently stated by its commanding of- 
ficer, Col. Richard M. Lee to be— 1 

To reacquaint our civilian populace 
here in this all-important Washington area 
with its political heritage, the essence of 
which consists of a continuing struggle for 
the preservation of individual freedom, equal 
justice and human dignity; and emphasize 
the continuing role our Army has played 
as the servant of the people whenever these 
freedoms have been imperiled in the course 
of our history. 

We wish to stress that our Army is not a 
remote force from our people, but a direct 
expression of its finest ideals of service and 
sacrifice, and that the sons and daughters 
of the Nation are its strength and sinew. 
Finally, we seek to demonstrate, during 
this time of active social pressures and tre- 
mendous dangers from without, the unity 
of all our States and 9 into one indi- 
visable United States. 


A brief history of the guard would be 


of interest to all Americans and I append 
it herewith: 


HIsTory T 


The history of the 3d U.S. Infantry mirrors 


the growth and development of the Amer- 
ican Nation. Its flags have flown valiantly in 
virtually every war the Nation has waged. Its 


39 well-earned battle streamers attest to its 


magnificient record of bravery in action. 

Older than the Constitution, the regiment 
has borne on its roll the names of men who 
fought with Washington at Valley Forge 
and Yorktown. It has furnished the Nation 
with a President, and many statesmen and 
soldier, of note. 
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The 3d Infantry traces — lineage to the 
old ist American under 
the authority of a — of the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1784, as a measure of 
protection for the young Nation following 
the demobilization of the Revolutionary. 
Army. Its complement of officers and men 
was made up chiefly of those who had seen 
service in the Revolution. 


The muskets of the regiment first spoke in 


anger in 1794, when, under the command of 
Gen. “Mad Anthony” Wayne, they defeated 
the Indians at the battle of Fort Recovery. 


It was not until 1815, however, that the regi- 


ment finally became known as the 3d In- 
fantry. This was accomplished by the con- 
solidation of the Ist, 5th, 17th, 19th, and 28th 


in the North, one.on the Atlantic coast, and 
one on the Gulf Coast. The 3d’s precedent 
units fought in the campaigns of the North- 


ern front. 


garrisoning 


following year moved up the Missouri River 
and constructed Fort Leavenworth, so named 
the 8d’s commanding officer. 

of frontier duty followed in 
what are now the States of Arkansas, Okla- 
and Texas. 

In 1849, the regiment saw arduous duty in 
the Indian wars, gaining a large part of the 
credit for ending the second Seminole cam- 
paign in Florida. In 1843 it returned to Jef- 


ident of the United States, Zachary Taylor. 

In 1847 there followed the war with Mex- 
ico, in which the 3d was not exceeded in 
brilliance and valiant action by 


orates the battle of Monterey in which the 
regiment led in the assault and capture of 
this strategic fort. 

Because of its gallant and vital part in the 
campaign resulting in the capture of Mex- 
ico City, particularly because of its success 
in storming the heavily defended heights of 
Chapultepec with fixed bayonets, the 3d In- 
fantry was accorded the honor of marching 
at the head of the column when the vic- 
torious army made its triumphant entry into 
the city. As the 3d approached, Gen. Win- 
field Scott removed his hat and, turning to 
the members of his staff, said, “Gentlemen, 
take off your hats to the Old Guard of the 


Army.” It is as the “Old Guard” that the 


regiment has been known and honored 
throughout the Army since that time. 

From Mexico the 3d went back to frontier 
warfare, first in Texas, then in New Mexico, 
and for 10 years battled against the Apache 
and Navajo Indians, 

Back in Texas in 1860, the regiment pre- 
pared to return to the North when the clouds 
of the Civil War lowered in 1861. From 
Texas to New York the regiment traveled by 
transport, and five companies arrived in time 
to participate in the first battle of Bull Run. 
The regiment, according to General Mo- 
Dowell, “by its gallant conduct, unflinching 
steadiness, and perfect order in covering the 
flight of the panic-stricken army, saved the 


Union.” The 3d took part in many battles of 


the Army of the Potomac, and although re- 
duced in strength to about 200 of- 
ficers and men, was present at the surrender 
of General Lee at Appomattox. . 

Scarcely had the Civil War ended when the 
zd was again on the frontier in Kansas, 
where the Indian tribes had taken advantage 
of the war to commit depredations. From 
1874 to 1877, it was on duty in Missouri and 
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Pennsylvania to quell riots against the civil 
government. Then came 10 more years of 
Indian warfare on the Montana frontier. 

In 1888 the 3d was ordered to its home sta- 
tion, Fort Snelling, Minn. Thus began a long 
association with the Twin Cities, the 3d be- 
ing stationed at Fort Snelling at various 
times until the outbreak of World War II. 

The years of comparative quiet were ended 
in 1898 by the outbreak of war with Spain 
and the battle-ready 3d was one of the first 
regiments ordered to Cuba. The “Old 
Guard” participated in every important en- 
gagement until returning to its home sta- 
tion in September 1898. 


At Leech Lake, Minn., the folowing month, 


Old Guardsmen were again locked in con- 
flict with their old foe in the final battle 
against the Indians in the United States. 

In January 1899, the 3d left Fort Snelling 
en route to the Philippine Islands by way of 
New York. There, for 3 years, it saw stren- 
uous service in the “Philippine Insurrection.” 

After this campaign the 3d spent 2 years 
at Fort Thomas and other stations in the 
Midwest, and then went to Alaska in June 
1904. When the regiment returned to the 
United States in 1906, it was stationed at 
Fort George Wright and other stations in 
the vicinity until 1909, when it was again 
sent to the Philippines. It saw little fighting 
this time but was engaged in constructing 
roads, marking trails, building telephone 
lines, and making some sections habitable. 

Orders came to return to the States in 
1912. The 3d settled down to 4 years of duty 
at Madison Barracks and Fort Ontario, N.Y. 
In 1916, the 3d was ordered to the Mexican 
border. Here, although it gained little glory, 
it performed necessary security missions 
along the Mexican border during the First 
World War. 

In 1920, the regiment left Texas for Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, and in July 1921, left there 
for its old home station, Fort Snelling. It 
marched all the way, 1,100 miles, reaching 
home in an early November snowstorm. 
Soon, however, the cold and snow was for- 
gotten in the warm welcome extended by 
old friends. Here the regiment remained, 
training large contingents of civilians, Or- 
ganized Reservers, National Guard units and 
college students. Over 10,000 of the latter 
up to 1939 were to become Reserve officers, 
thus making a great contribution toward the 
future safety and welfare of our country. 
The regiment, as if sensing what was coming, 
participated in extensive peacetime maneu- 


vers as a part of the 6th Division. On June 1. 


1941, part of the regiment left the States 
for foreign duty to occupy a strategic out- 
post—Newfoundland. 

The 3d remained in Newfoundland from 
July 1942 to September 1943. After its re- 
turn to the United States, it was stationed 
at various parts of the country until March 
8, 1945, when the regiment departed from 
Boston for the campaign in Europe. 

Late in March of 1945, the 3d,.along with 


the 159th Infantry, was attached to the 106th | 


Division, which had borne the brunt of the 
German counteroffensive (Battle of the 
Bulge). The 3d Infantry was further as- 
signed as a reserve for the 66th Division cur- 
rently holding the Germans in check in the 
St. Nazaire area. Plans were made to relieve 
the 66th which might have provided the 3d 
its chance for action, but orders came 
through for the 106th Division to move to 
Germany. 


The 106th Infantry Division, composed of 


the 3d, 424th, and 159th Regiments, and 
other units, raced across France to corral the 
thousands of prisoners beimg taken in the 
final drive through Germany. Approximately 
1,500,000 prisoners of war passed through the 
processing centers, of which the 3d received 
a large portion. It was a big job, receiving, 
processing, interrrogating, and discharging 
the hoards of vanquished German 
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the German surrender, the regi- 
ment was deactivated in Germany on Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, and remained in mactive status 
until April 6, 1948, when the unit was re- 


activated at an impressive ceremony on the 


US. Capitol Plaza. During the ceremony, 
the colors were presented to the regiment by 
Maj. Gen. Hobart R. Gay, then commanding 
general of Military District of — 

The 3d was organized with the ist Bat- 
talion and Regimental Headquarters located 
at Fort Myer, Va., and the 2d Battalion at 
Fort Lesley J. McNair, District of Columbia. 

In an entirely new role for this fighting 
regiment, the “Old Guard,” true to its es- 
teemed tradition and glory, was given the 
vital and sensitive assignment of guarding 
the heart of our land, the Nation’s Capital. 
At the same time, the 3d Infantry became 
the Army’s Official ceremonial regiment at 
high-level functions in the Washington, D.C., 
area. 

The 3d also received the coveted honor of 
acting as personal escort to Presidents of the 
United States in maugural parades, and is 
among the lead elements at annual Armed 
Forces Day parades. At Arlington Cemetery, 
soldiers of the 3d participate in wreath-laying 
ceremonies at the Tomb of the Unknowns by 
heads of many foreign nations; act as escorts 
for military funerals; and take part in the 
honored burial rite of firing the final volleys 
over the graves of fallen comrades. 

Probably one of the most responsible ob- 
ligations of the regiment is to maintain the 
best possible worldwide impression of the 
U.S. Army. The Old Guard receives this op- 
portunity nearly a score of times each year 
when they act as the Army’s official greeters 


On July 1. 1957, a reorganization of the 
8d Infantry was effected, based upon the 
Pentomic t which consolidated the 
regiment into the ist Battle Group, 3d In- 
fantry, which is located at Fort Myer with 
the exception of Company A, which ts sta- 
tioned at Fort MeNair. The missions of the 
unit remain basically unchanged. 

With the reorganization of the regiment 
into a battle group, the custodianship of 
regimental trophies, battle streamers, and 
historical mementos ot the regiment passed 
to the control of the ist Battle Group, 3d 
Infantry (the Old Guard). ‘These trophies, 
as well as pictorial exhibits showing the 
history of the 3d, are on display in the. 
trophy room at Battle Group Headquarters, 
Fort Myer. ; 
The Old Guard Fife and Drum Corps was 
organized on March 28, 1960, to provide 
music for the Ist Battle Group, 3d Infantry 
(the Old Guard) at ceremonial functions. 
The corps’ colorful costumes are exact repro- 
ductions of Revolutionary War uniforms, and 
the tunes which they play are taken from 
authentic music of that period. The corps 


and at the inaugural ball for the President 


— 
— 
Infantry Regiments, each having played an 
1 important part in the War of 1812. 
1 frontier forts. Late in 1826 the regiment, 
| while at Camp Miller, Mo., erected the post r 
a now known as Jefferson Barracks, and the 
f ferson Barracks, but 2 years later was again of foreign dignitaries who arrive at Military | 
on the move—this time to Texas as a part of Air 
the army of observation under the command ˙— 
of its former major, later a general and Pres- 
| regiment. Organization day, celebrated by 5 
N the 3d each year on September 21, commem- 
as formulated by Baron von Steuben. The , 
and drum corps also performs in the 
modern blue dress uniform using modern 
drill techniques and music. The highlight 
of their many ceremonies was the appear- 
* ance of the corps in the inaugural parade 
“ of the United States. 
On organization day, September 21, 1960, a 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, then President of | 
the United States, visited the ist Battle 
Group, 3d Infantry at Fort Myer. He ob- 
of colonial music and drills and the intricate 
maneuvers of the Old Guard drill team. The 
men of the 3d Infantry then passed in 
review for their Commander in Chief. 
On January 13, 1961, an old tradition of | 
military pageants at the Fort Myer gymna- 2 
sium was revived with the premier per- 
1 formane of “Prelude to Taps“ by the ist ‘ 
2 Battle Group, 3d Infantry and the US. Army 
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Story of the Stars 
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Food for Peace 
non. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to invite the attention of my distin- 


guished colleagues to an article which 
appeared in the Hutchinson News, Hut- 


chinson, EKans., of September 18, 1961, 
_ written by columnist Bill Bork, —— 
“Bill Bork Explains Food for 
Enough Food for Home and Abroad.” I 
would like for my colleagues to have the 


opportunity to read this thought-pro- 


voking article concerning the disposal of 
farm surpluses overseas. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this article inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

From the Hutchinson News, Sept. 18, 1961] 
Bui Bork Foop ror Preace—Sayrs 
Foop ror HoME AND ABROAD 
League of Women Voters met Friday at 
the Ranch House for its first meeting of 

prospective members were 


| cussed the annual national topic U.S. Farm 
Surpluses as a Tool in Economic Diplomacy.“ 
There was a question and answer period fol- 


lowing. 

In his talk, Bork, who says he is a liberal 
Republican, pointed to Kansas’ prosperity as 
a result of its one crop—hard, red, winter 
wheat and he said, “We are well acquainted 
with surpluses.” 

He added that most Americans are never 
hungry. They eat 540 million meals with 
only 10 percent of the population on farms 
and production in idle gear. Russia has a 


Thitd, me Seid enh: match 
US. farm technology and efficiency which 
has needed both Government and small busi- 
ness to create. (If medicine had 
at the same rate there would be no cancer.) 

There are great surpluses (feed grain, corn, 

some milo, cotton seed, and soybean oils, 
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1. Colonialism is disappearing and inde- 
pendent nations are emerging to handle 
freedom like a loaded pistol. 

2. These nations will settle on a system 

. Avyowed goal of communism is world 

The United States knows she cannot stand 


as an island of democracy in a captive world. 


So this is a state of war for men’s minds, a 
war of ideology. 

4. People driven by hunger (in these na- 
tions) cannot fight. If they are facing fam- 
ine they will trade freedom for food. They 
will not trade freedom for automatic ap- 
plia..ces, cameras, nor swimming pools 

Thus, food becomes a weapon in the fight 
for a free world. 

5. America is the only country which has 
this weapon. It is the only weapon Russia 
cannot match. 

Bork explained that the food for peace 
program is not new. Food for peace is a 
popular name for the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act, nicknamed 
“Public Law 480” or “P. L. 480.” 

Its four parts are as follows: 

1. Surplus agriculture commodities can 
be sold for foreign currency. 

2. US. Government can use surpluses as 
grants for countries in emergency. 

3. Surpluses can be given in the name of 
private charities (World Relief, Lutheran 


World Relief, CARE) and surpluses can be 


traded for strategic materials (Bolivia ex- 
changes tin for food. 55 
be bought with long- 


4. Surpluses can 
term loans. 

Bork said that Public Law 480 has been 
successful but that America has been like 
Sir Launfal who one day tossed a gold coin to 
a hungry leper crouched near the castle gate. 
He didn’t stop to realize that money is no 
use to leper—and that a “gift without the 
giver is bare.” 

Now, Bork claims, America’s attitude is 
changing and food fer peace is being admin- 


- istered by a trained corps of men. 


He concluded by describing the Devil's 
thumb on mankind as being starvation, mal- 
nutrition—the empty belly. The American 
farmer has solved the ancient problem. It’s 
time to tell the world about it. 
Question: Is there enough surplus to cover 
stockpiles for Ameriacn emergencies in case 
of war, and still continue food for peace? 


The Answer to a Great Dietary Need 
EXTENSION 


HON. oTis G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, at this mo- 
ment 400 food and nutrition experts are 
meeting in Washington from all over the 
world under the sponsorship of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The con- 
ference is devoted to the use of fish as a 
food, and today the entire afternoon ses- 
sion is discussing the development and 
use of fish flour for its high protein con- 
tent. 


The technical papers presented today 


at this conference include work being 
done in the production and use of fish 
flour in Canada, in South Africa, in 
Peru, and in the United States of Amer- 
ica. They show beyond any doubt that 
the product manufactured in the United 
States of America is a superior product. 
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It is tremendously effective in any diet 
based on corn, rice or other protein- 
lacking cereal. This means that it offers 
a tremendous boon to all of the major 
areas of the world where malnutrition 
is a real problem. | 

The greatest advantage which the 
product offers is the fact that it is cheap. 


Two and a half times the food value of 


powdered milk can be produced at the 
same cost through the use of fish flour. 
There is an opportunity here not only 
for the creation of a new and thriving 
American industry, but an opportunity 
for America to show to the people of 
the world how they can turn a poor diet 
into a good diet for just a penny a day 

I am delighted that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KerrrnH] has 
brought to the attention of the members 


some of these amazing reports on the 
nutritional value of fish flour as a food, 


and that over in the Senate the great 
potential of this product is being dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. 

The Food and Drug Admministration 
is opposing the sale of this product in 
the United States. They oppose it be- 
cause it is made of whole fish. In the 
process of making fish flour 83 percent 
of the whole fish is thrown away. The 
process is a chemical cooking process 
which so changes the nature of the fish 
from which it is made that almost noth- 


ing remains but the protein. In no other 


food-processing operation that I know 
of is so much of an animal thrown away 
to get at the food value. Stil] the Food 
and Drug Administration says “Ugh,” 
because the product is derived from 


whole fish. 


They say it includes the heads nd the 
tails and the insides of the fish. It cer- 
tainly does. So do sardines, and so do 
smelts. Everyone knows what gelatine 
is derived from. Yet most people eat it. 
The sad part of the position taken by the 
Food and Drug Administration is that 
their objections are based more on 


witchcraft than on science. Certainly 


fish flour could be made from cleaned 
fish—fish which had been beheaded, de- 
finned, scaled and gutted. The result- 
ing product would taste no different than 


the present product—it has no taste. 


The resulting product would smell no 
different than the present product—it 
has no smell. The resulting product 
would be chemically indistinguishable 
from the present product. There would 
be just one way to distinguish it—it 
would cost twice as much. 

No one likes to think that the Food 
and Drug Administration is interested 


solely in making it impossible to pro- 


duce this wonder food cheaply. But 
their present position would have no 
other result whatsoever. Can it be that 
all they are really trying to accomplish 
is to make this food more expensive? In 
an age when an exploding world popula- 
tion and widespread hunger demand 
that new means be found to satisfy the 
nutritional requirements of the people 
of the world as cheaply as possible, a 
reasonable approach to the problem re- 
quires a more ee answer than 
the word “Ugh.” 
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Armed Forces Chemical Association 


Annual Meeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 1961 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is my 


pleasure to submit for reprinting in the 


Recorp the introductory remarks of Mr. 
Simon Askin, president of the Armed 
Forces Chemical Association, at the an- 
nual banquet meeting held by that out- 
standing organization in Washington on 
September 15. Mr. Askin is one of the 
Nation’s leading industrialists. He in- 


troduced the principal speaker, Gen. 


Clyde Eddleman, and read a letter from 
the President and one from the Secre- 
tary of Defense in his introductory re- 
marks. His statement follows: 

REMARKS Mapes sy Mr. SIMon ASKIN, PRESI- 


TION, WASHINGTON, D.C., ANNUAL MEETING 


1961 


ner meeting tonight which brings to a close 
our 16th annual meeting. I should like to 
read two letters of greetings received by the 
association, one from John F. Kennedy, Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the other 
from Robert S. McNamara, Secretary ‘of De- 
fense. They are as follows: 
THE WHITE House, 
Washington, September 7, 1961. 

Dear Mr. AskIn: It is a sincere pleasure 
to send to all attending the 16th 
annual meeting of the Armed Forces Chem- 
ical Association. | 

The theme of the meeting this year—‘“Bal- 
anced Military Power Through Science and 
Industry”—is especially appropriate now 
when all Americans are resolved to demon- 
strate to the world the kind of achievements 
possible through our spiritual strength, our 
scientific and technological genius, and our 
economic productivity. It is indeed com- 
forting to realize that the Nation can rely 


on the fund of knowledge and experience. 


represented by your membership. 
My best wishes for a successful and i proftt- 


able meeting. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
3 Washington. 


DeAR Mr. ASKIN: Please extend my greet- 
ings to the members and guests of the 
Armed Forces Chemical Association on the 
occasion of its 16th annual meeting. 

The members of the Armed Forces Chemi- 
cal Association can be proud of the signifi- 
cant contributions they have made in ac- 
tively promoting the cooperative efforts of 
industry, civilian organizations, and the 
Armed Forces in applying science to the 
problems confronting the military. 

Please convey to all attending my best 
wishes for a highly rewarding and successful 
meeting. 


Sincerely, 
Rosert S. McNAMaRA. 
At this time I would like to express my 
personal appreciation, as well as the grati- 
tude of the association, to those individuals 
who by their efforts and participation in all 
phases of this 2-day program contributed to 
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the success of our 16th annual meeting. I 
particularly want to thank our host, the. 
U.S. Army, and Gen. Marshall Stubbs, Chief 
Chemical Officer. Also, we appreciate the 
cooperation extended to us by Col. Peter G. 
Olenchuk and his fellow military liaison 


officers. Furthermore, my gratitude to Mr. 


Carroll W. Hayes, general chairman of the 


annual meeting committee, and all the chair- 


men of the various subcommittees who have 
done such a splendid job in planning and 


following through the many details neces- 


sary for this meeting. 

Sixteen years ago we first met in the exul- 
tation of victory. Then, in a climate that 
seemingly augured well for future peace, 
and in an atmosphere that was not visibly 
beclouded by atomic calamity, this organi- 
zation, by its very formation, took its first 
step toward preparedness. 

The events of the intervening years 
seem to have been almost a rising crescendo 
to this meeting, and the past 2 days have 
been a continuation of this program of 


There can be no question that the crea- 
tion of our Association 16 years ago, with 
its subsequent development, was an action 
of foresight. How well we each do our tasks 
today and tomorrow, whether engaged in 
military, Government, or industry service, 
will determine how much ultimate benefit 
we will be to our Nation. 

All of us, whether we are a part of the 
chemical industry or members of the defense 
establishment, must develop particularly 
the courage, capability and desire to see our 
Nation's defense and future grow through 
new chemicals and processing stemming 
from research. 

To this we are dedicated, and thus we 
will serve. 

And now I am honored and privileged to 
tell you something about our guest speaker 
and introduce him to you. 

Gen. Clyde D. Eddlemen graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy and was commis- 
sioned in the infantry. 

In 1943 he went to Australia as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-3. The general partici- 
pated in all of the 6th Army’s campaigns in 
the Southwest Pacific and was responsible 
to General Krueger for the planning and 
coordination with GHQ, the Navy, and the 
Air Force of all the 6th Army’s campaigns, 
including the occupation of Japan. 

General Eddleman was awarded the Dis- 


tinguished Service Medal and the Silver 


Star citation and promoted to brigadier gen- 
era] in the Leyte beachhead. 

In 1946 he became the first Deputy Com- 
mandant of the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege: 1949, deputy commander of the U.S. 
troops, Trieste, and director general, civil 
affairs, Allied Military Government; 1950, 
Chief of Plans Division, G-3, at Washington. 

The general assumed command of the 4th 
Infantry Division, headquarters at Frank- 
furt, Germany, in 1954, and in 1955 was re- 
called to Washington to become Comman- 
dant of the Army War College. Four months 
later he became Deputy Chief of Staff, and 
on July 1, 1958, assumed command of the 
7th U.S. Army in Germany. Nine months 
later he was promoted to the rank of gen- 
eral and assigned as commander in chief, 
U.S. Army, Europe, where he remained until 
he became Vice Chief of Staff, US. Army, 
on November 1, 1960. 

The foregoing is merely a brief outline of 
the background and accomplishments of 
General Eddleman. 


Ladies and gentlemen—Gen. Clyde Davis 


Eddleman, Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 


General Eddleman's speech was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
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The Presidents Opportunity 

_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 

HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, let 
us hope that our President makes a4 
strong speech and takes a firm stand 
when he appears before the United Na- 
tions. David Lawrence, in his article 


opportunity of revealing the Soviet 


CHANCE To REVEAL RED HyPocrisy—KENNEDY 
RectraTion oF Sovier Dvupticiry Bron 
UNITED Nations Is Une 

(By David Lawrence) 

What an opportunity President Kennedy — 
now has to go before the United Nations and 
state the case the Soviet Union. 
What a chance to enlighten peoples all over 
the world—including those behind the Iron 
Curtain—so that hereafter it will be mani- 
fest hypocrisy for the U.N. to ignore the 
aggressive and sinister plotting in which the 
Moscow government is continuously engaged. 

A simple recitation of the facts of what 
happened from June 1950 on, in Korea could 
dispose of the effort of the Soviets to gain 
admission for Communist China as a mem- 
ber of the U.N. It could clarify the same 
issue in Laos, in the Congo, in Cuba, and 


in other areas where the Soviet Union is 


undermining the people's freedom. 
For the main issue has been obscured too 


long. The fundamentals are being ignored. 


today by those nations which, strangely 
enough, seem to reward an aggressor 
state with a seat in the U.N. 

The story begins as an army of 60,000 
North Koreans, with 100 Russian-built tanks, 
invaded South Korea on June 25, 1950. They 
violated the 38th parallel, which had been 
established at the end of World War II as 
the dividing line between Communist- 
controlled North Korea and the newly cre- 
ated Republic of South Korea. 

The Communist plot to seize all Korea 
failed because of the courageous and timely 
action of President Truman and Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson in immediately or- 
dering American forces in the Far East to 


came the United Nations army. 
member nations sent military contingents 
to Korea to become an integral part of the 
U.N. force, alomg with the Americans and 
South Koreans. Six additional countries 
sent supporting medical and hospital units.. 

The part played thereafter by the Soviet 
Union in actually making war on the United 
Nations army has never been discussed as 
fully as it should be. It is a matter of rec- 


ord, however, that the United Nations, on 


February 1, 1951—by formal resolution— 
declared Communist China an “aggressor.” 
Shall that aggressor now be rewarded? 

It was in February 1953 that U.S. Ambas- 
sador Henry Cabot Lodge said to the politi- 
cal and security committee of the United 
Nations General Assembly that Russia could 
stop the war any time if she wanted to do 
so, but that it was being carried on by arms 
and equipment supplied to the Communist 
forces in Korea by the Soviet Union. In his 
reply to that speech on March 2, 1953, An- 
drei Vishinsky, Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
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Government, told the same committee of the 
U 

he Soviet Union has never concealed the 
fact that it sold and continues to sell arma- 
ments to its ally, China.” 


against 

Union. No resolutions were adopted formally 

denouncing the Soviet disregard of the 

charter. How can any international organ- 

ization profess to be the friend of small na- 

tions, or to be interested in preventing wars, 
it 


President Kennedy need not remain silent 
on this queston. Many people may perhaps 


flict can never forget. The moral force that 
is to save mankind from future wars cannot 
“be given impetus and world opinion mar- 
gshaled if such facts are suppressed or 


ignored. 
The President of the United States is the 
‘of freedom in the world. He 
need not be concerned with the petty politics 
of the uncommitted or nonalined na- 
tions who are afraid to stand up for basic 
principles and who pursue instead policies 
if not indifference, toward the 


against 

cipitate war. For the Red 
the U.N. is a vivid reminder of what hap- 
pens when nations not only ignore but, in 
effect, reward aggression. The fact that 
there may be a majority of the members 
of the U.N. who would close their eyes to 
China’s misdeeds and admit the Peiping 
regime, on the pragmatic basis that it con- 
trols a large territory, is a sickening il- 
lustration of why the United Nations, itself, 
is rapidly losing. whatever prestige it has 
had 


There is merit in a world 
organization, but not for the sake of a large 
number of members who believe in ignor- 
ing fundamental standards of morality and 
who think the end justifies the means. 


now before the United Nations General As- 
sembly a clarion call for decency, morality, 
and a sense of justice, so that, if war has 
to come, the issues will be clear. But it is 
more likely that world opinion can thereby 
pence. 


* 


Statement of William F. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent, Northern Textile Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frida, September 22, 1961 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of Wil- 
liam PF. Sullivan, president, Northern 
Textile Association, annual meeting, 
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Northern Textile Association, 
Spring, Maine, September 14, 1961: 

A year ago we were in a hiatus between 
administrations and in a period of depressed 
business during which imports were climb- 
ing at a rate which exceeded a billion and 
one-third square yards for the year. 

There is no need for a lengthy review of 
events since then. A look at the future is 
more useful. I foresee considerable promise, 
in spite of difficult problems. 
for boldness, imagination, and courage. 

Let me first assert an obvious fact which 
our critics often accuse us of overlooking. 
We all recognize the continued need to 
modernize our mills, techniques, and manu- 
facturing facilities. There is no future for 
those who fail to keep up. We are not an 
expanding industry in the sense of increased 
facilities and employment. We are, however, 
becoming a more intensive industry with 
greater output per loom from a lesser num- 
ber of mills. This technological surge will 
continue. We know it and know that it is 
a job for the industry itself to handle. We 
will not forget in our quest to correct the 
inadequacies of Government policy to take 
care of those things which lie within the 
control of management. 

Although we are an old industry in point 
of time, our opportunities and problems are 
novel. The changes which are upon us re- 
quire a high degree of imagination. We 
must not let the day-to-day harassments 


which beset us obscure the fact that we are 


the first large manufacturing industry in the 
United States to pioneer in global trade 
problems of this magnitude. | 

As to our future from a Government pol- 
icy point of view, it is too early to make final 
judgments on the outcome of the develop- 
ments of the last 9 months. We would be 
wise to be cautious and moderately encour- 
aged. We would be unwise to be depressed, 
hasty, or emotional. 

We are now in a new phase of activities. 
Since our last meeting, the fiber-textile-ap- 
parel complex of the country has been en- 

in a common effort never before un- 
dertaken. This cooperation has had results. 
The record speaks for itself, beginning with 
the Pastore Committee report of last Febru- 
ary, followed by the creation of the Cabinet 
Committee, the extensive discussions in 
both the Senate and House by over 150 Con- 
gressmen, the President’s seven-point pro- 
gram of May 2, and international agree- 
ments at Geneva and Tokyo. 

Having secured a recognition of the prob- 
lems of our industry, however, we now face a 
new situation—the working out with Gov- 
ernment of practical and realistic solutions. 


This is a more difficult task and requires an 


The main thrust of the President’s textile 
program and related activities is obviously 
in the foreign trade field. It is an attempt to 
rationalize and accommodate conflicting do- 
mestic interests and philosophies in the con- 
text of a world struggle for freedom and eco- 


and that such answers would probably be 
impermanent anyway. 

We are feeling our way along, step-by-step, 
and I believe that our Government is doing 
the same. If we are unable to see the bright 
fields of prosperity ahead, it is because no 
one can honestly chart now a foolproof, 100- 
percent guaranteed course for success. 

The next few months will tell us much. 
One paramount question is this: 


Will our Government adopt a policy of 


permitting a steadily rising level of imports 
of textile goods over the years, or will it fix 


It is a time. 
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limits on imports and thereby encourage a 
strong domestic industry? 

If it is the former, we merely exchange 
the rapid deterioration of recent years for a 
slow death in the future. If the latter, we 
can look forward with confidence. 

There are four critical areas in which this 
can be tested in the next few months. ü 

First is the Oc DM proceeding which is a 
test of whether our Government chooses to 
enter international negotiations in a strong 
or a weak position. Because there is some 
misunderstanding, OCDM’s function should 
be clarified. It involves a simple question of 


fact which is: Do textile imports threaten 


to impair the national security? 

In 1958 when the Trade Agreements Act 
was extended, the Congress explicitly en- 
larged the meaning of national security to 
require: (a) recognition of the close relation 
of the economic welfare of the Nation to our 
national security, and (b) consideration of 
the impact of foreign competition on the 


economic welfare of individual domestic in- 


dustries with consequent unemployment, de- 
crease in revenues of Government, loss of 
skills or investment, or other serious effects 
resulting in a displacement of domestic prod- 
ucts by excessive imports. 

Now there can be no doubt that imports 
of textiles which exceeded 1.3 billion square 
yards last year seriously weaken the domes- 
tic fiber-textile-apparel complex and there- 
fore the internal economy of the Nation. 

The only function of OCDM is to make 


a finding of this obvious fact and so inform 


the President. I say “obvious fact” because 
both branches of the Congress have recog- 
nized this fact and the President has ini- 
tiated a seven-point program for this very 
reason. 

The OCDM is not involved in making rec- 
ommendations for remedies or relief to the 
President, nor does it pass on problems of 
foreign policy or conflicting domestic inter- 
ests. Its function is solely to report that 
the internal economy of the United States 
is impaired by the surge of imports of tex- 
tile products and that it will be further 
impaired if permitted to continue. 

A good many pounds of paper have been 
filed with OCDM in Washington by repre- 
sentatives of many foreign governments 
pleading special interests, foreign policy 
considerations, and international trade 
theories.. These matters may well be con- 
sidered by the President later, but they are 
irrelevant to the single factual question 
which the OCDM must answer first. 

When the OCDM informs the President 


that textile imports weaken our internal 


economy and threaten the national secu- 
rity, the President is then clothed with the 
broad statutory power which he needs to 
deal with this threat. The various execu- 
tive departments are then empowered to 
work out and determine the proper remedies 
and act on an industrywide basis in the 
context of world conditions. Until there is 
an OCDM finding, the President is without 
real power or authority to back up that 
which he requests at the tables 
of Geneva, Tokyo, Hong Kong or elsewhere. 
There is no objection to the President's 
program of friendly negotiations with other 
free nations for the purpose of reaching 
agreements and arrangements to control dis- 
ruptive trade in textiles. I respectfully sug- 
gest, however, that the international meet- 
ings which are ahead should not be exer- 
cises in semantics in which the United States 
is helpless to protect its internal economy 
and national security. 

Our Government should negotiate with 
the eatery that the United States 
is in a position to back up its requests— 
however a phrased—if necessary and 


if it so chooses 


In its simplest terms, a finding by OCDM 


is necessary to out of point 6 
ot the President's program sa well t0 8 
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solution of the international trade problem things 


in textiles in its broadest sense. 

I suggest, therefore, that this matter be 
watched carefully by you in the next few 
months. If you find that the State Depart- 
ment or others in our Government oppose 
our petition to OCDM, you can conclude that 
they seek to weaken the position of the 


United States in international negotiations 


and in the handling of these serious prob- 
lems. 

Let me be more specific. If the State De- 
partment, which is in charge of international 
negotiations, chooses to weaken its bargain- 
ing position by encouraging foreign govern- 
ments and their exporters to oppose an 
OCDM ruling favorable to the domestic in- 
dustry, we can conclude that its efforts in 
negotiations will lack the degree of sin- 
cerity which is necessary to a successful out- 
come. It would then be fair to say that that 
Department holds the expansion of the for- 
eign textile industry as more important than 
the preservation of the domestic industry 
and in turn our economic welfare and na- 
tional security. 

This is the issue of OCDM and this is a 
test which will give you a specific index of 
the direction in which we are moving. 

The second test which I suggest you watch 
is this: To what extent and with what 
promptness will our Government enforce the 
1-year Geneva Agreement? In other words, 
is the fiscal 1961 level of imports to be 
treated as a floor or as a ceiling on imports 
for the 12 months beginning 2 weeks from 
Saturday? I am hopeful in this respect, and 
perhaps we will hear from Secretary Price 
tomorrow in more detail on this subject and 


that some announcement by the President 


will be forthcoming shortly. 

The third issue or test which you should 
watch has been referred to by Mr. Dorr. 
Will a unified industrywide approach be 
pursued by our Government or is an attempt 
being made to split the industry and buy off 
certain segments? Personally, I do not think 
this is the case. I believe in the sincerity 
of the statements which have been made. 
But there can be slips, delays, and other 
considerations. It is up to us in all branches 
of the industry to insist upon the imple- 
mentation of this broad policy without de- 
lay and on a comprehensive basis. I am not 
being critical because I know how long and 
arduously important members of the De- 
partments of State, Commerce, and Labor, as 
well as the White House, have been working 
on textile matters for months. There are 
only about 16 working hours in the day, 
even for these men. I suggest, however, that 
this is an area to be watched most closely. 

Fourth is a simple question with which 
we are all familiar. It is this. Will our 
Government tolerate a differential in raw 
cotton prices created by it to continue to 
erode our industry without corrective ac- 
tion? I don’t think I need say more about 
this very important subject. | 

One additional matter of significance is 
the long-term arrangement for the global 
control of cotton textile trade, negotiations 
for which are scheduled to begin early next 
month. This will be complicated and 
lengthy. and is not scheduled to conclude 


before April 30, 1962. I suggest that the 


thing to watch for in these negotiations is 
whether they will be designed to protect our 
national security and internal economy or 
whether the ultimate arrangement will be 
an ever-rising level of imports. 


In the meantime, we will know whether 
our.Government wishes to enter these .nego- 
tiations in a strong bargaining position with 
.an OCDM finding, whether it has taken cor- 
rective action in the two-price cotton mat- 
ter, whether it moves ahead on an industry- 
wide basis with wool, silk, and man-made 
fiber textiles, and whether it is enforcing the 
short-term Geneva arrangement. If these 
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are done, I believe that we can all be 
hopeful and look forward to better times. 

I for one am optimistic, and I hope you 
will be. With optimism and confidence, we 
can all do a better job in an interesting and 
pioneering effort. 


Railroad Technological Advancement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


: OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress is aware of the 
present crisis confronting American 
railroads. This huge deficit-ridden in- 
dustry is trying to halt its slide toward 
bankruptcy through mergers and relief 
from Government discriminatory treat- 
ment in order to restore the earnings 
that once made the railroads one of the 
greatest industries in the United States. 

It is obvious to all that a good, strong 
railroad system is essential to the future 
of our country as it has been to the glori- 
ous past of this Nation. Just as the 
railroads have helped to build this coun- 
try of ours, so, too, we must look to them 
for assistance in meeting the challenge 
of the future with our growing popula- 
tion and our increased transportation 
needs. 

In addition to the present personal 
needs of all Americans, it is essential 
to the adequate defense of the United 
States that we have a modern and ef- 
ficient railway system. Here again, his- 
tory has shown us that the railroads 


are essential in the transportation field 


during times of national emergency. 

The present economic ills of the Amer- 
ican railroads are well known to all of us. 
It behooves the Congress to take what- 
ever steps are possible from the Gov- 
ernment level to encourage the various 
railroads of this country to continue 
and to better their efficient operation. 

The railroad industry itself should 
constantly seek out new methods of de- 
creasing their operating expenses and 
in this way bettering their competitive 
position in the fleld of transportation. 
Such actions as these come under the 
heading of self-help and are as essential 
to the future of this industry as is Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

One of the most significant revolu- 
tionary breakthroughs in the technology 
of the railroad industry is the recent de- 
velopment of the 200 miles per hour lib- 
erty track by the Railroad Permanent 
Way Products Corp. & Railroad Rubber 
Products, Inc. of Ashtabula, Ohio. The 
principle of the liberty track is to pro- 
vide a stable, sound, and safe foundation 
for rail travel, with speeds greatly in ex- 
cess of 100 miles per hour. The new 
speeds determined. by this track struc- 
ture will be limited only by the type and 
weight of equipment being operated over 
the railroad surface. With this liberty 
track, the American railroads can 
achieve speeds of 200 miles per hour 
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with their present equipment, if they 
so desire. 

Among the international testimonials 
to this new technology is the statement 
of Monsieur Robert Levi, director of 
fixed installations for the French Na- 
tional Railways, who in 1947 stated 
“thanks to the use of rubber, we have 
been able to reduce maintenance costs 
by 70 percent.” Monsieur Roger Son- 
neville, chief of the research section 
permanent way department of the 
S.N.C.F. in France, also stated that the 
“economic importance of this technique 
for track construction is very consider- 
able, both as regards the increase in the 
life of all track material and as regards 
the tremendous reduction in mainte- 
nance costs. Thanks to the use of rub- 
ber we have been able to achieve what 
railway engineers have dreamed of ever 
since railways started.“ 

This technology is the key to achiev- 
ing new high speeds, greater safety, 
service, comfort, and a profitable low- 
cost operation. 

It is my sincere hope that the railroad 
industry will investigate this revolution- . 
ary development and incorporate this 
technological advancement in their 
plans for the future. Such action by 
the industry should go far to lower their 
costs of operation and return them once 
again to the profit-making days of the 
The story of the railroads is the story 
of the basic and indispensable surface 
transportation medium of the world and 
I am convinced that this new perfection 
by this industry will greatly advance the 
progress of each nation and its people. 


The Honorable Paul J. Kilday 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, while we 
will sincerely miss the great personality . 
and talent of Paul Kiupay after his 23 
years of distinguished service in this 
House, I cannot help but think it quite 
natural that his interest and skill in ar- 
riving at the just core of any given sit- 
uation should lead him further toward 
service at the core of society, the field 
of jurisprudence. 

His caliber -of performance has re- 
flected a much sought-for, seldom-found _ 
combination of intellect and intelli- 
gence; strength and self-control, and 
ability to rise above personal concern in 
his devotion to his country. ‘These are - 
qualities that contributed to his eminent 
leadership on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Committee of Military Af- 
fairs, membership on the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and advisorship 
to the Conference on Statutes of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency of. 
the United Nations. These are qualities 
that are certain to bring credit to his 
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new post as judge on the U.S. Military 
Appeals. 


a wonderful guy. = 


today: 


Court of 

While forever acute in his attention 
to the details and perfection of fairness 
‘in judgment on any issue before him, 
Paul was always available for 
counsel, explanation, and conversation 
to his fellow Members. 
Thus, I am sure that I speak for my 
colleagues as well as myself, when I give 
my wholehearted blessings to Paur., who, 
with all due respect and admiration, is 


United Nations Must Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
= editorial by H. B. Synder, editor 
and publisher of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, elaborates on the real meaning 
of the United Nations in the world of 


A QUESTION oF THE INSTITUTION 


“It is not a question of the man, but of 
the institution.” 

The quotation is from Dag Hammarskjold, 
killed Monday on a mission to Africa for the 
United Nations of which he was Sccretary 
General. The “institution” of which he 


spoke was the United Nations. The state- 


ment was made in retaliation to Russian 
efforts to replace him with a “three-headed”’ 
chief of the U.N. Secretariat made up of one 
Communist, one representative of the West 
and one “neutral’ each with veto power. 

- Tronically, the death of “the man” who 
made the statement poses a very real threat 
to “the institution.” 


will oppose the effort, knowing that extension 
of the Soviet veto power from the Security 
Council to the Secretariat would render it 
powerless in forcing action where action is 
necessary to settle a dispute in the interests 


of world peace. However, the Soviet veto 


power in the Security Council will make ef- 
fectiveness of such opposition difficult. 
The crisis had been expected a year from 
now when Hammarskjold’s second 6-year 
term would have expired. It is now upon us. 
The world must realize what is at stake. 
The United Nations is, of course, an im- 


perfect institution. The ultimate hope is 


probably for some kind of world government, 
but that, in the present state of widely dif- 
Terent ideologies, education, standards of liv- 
ing and economic possibilities, is in the 
dream world of the future. 
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by adamant and arrogant Soviet exercise of 

the veto power. 

Still some hope has remained. The United 

Nations has found a solution to several prob- 

lems. Its action in Iran, in Korea, in 

Suez, in Lebanon, not always wise sit 
vented 


The fact that nations poles apart in free- 
doms, ideologies and economics, might still 
have a place to discuss their troubles in the 
presence of, and under the pressure of, 
neutrals has proved valuable. 
| It is the maintenance of such an organiza- 


tion for debate and for action where neces- 


sary that is at stake now. 

The so-called neutrals must realize this. 
If they do it is possible they may be able 
to exert sufficient pressure to prevent the So- 
viet bloc from rendering the U.N. powerless 
through insistence on the unworkable 
plan. 

Dag Hammarskjold, unquestionably a man 
of peace though there were times when he 
in turn irritated the Soviet blocs and the 
West, has found the peace of death. It may 
be the only complete peace available to a 
man. It is not the peace recommended for 
the institution. 

The death of the institution could be 
followed by the death of the world, for world 
suicide is a very stark but very real pouathility 
in this era. 


Meany Calls on Assembly To Defend 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1961 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 


me so to do, I bring to your attention, 
and the attention of my other distin- 


guished colleagues, a very, very timely 


and pertinent lead article appearing in 
the AFL-CIO News for Saturday, - 


tember 23, 1961. 


It brings before us again the continu- 
ing threats by sinister forces to destroy 
the United Nations: 
Mrany CALLS ON ASSEMBLY To DeFreND UNITED 

NATIONS—WaRNS OF THREATS BY SINISTER 

Forces 

The AFL-CIO has called on the United 


Nations General Assembly to defend the 
world organization from the sinister forces 


threatening its destruction as the greatest 
monument” it can build. to the memory of 
Dag Hammarskjold. 

Federation President George Meany de- 


clared that the 16th session of the Assembly 


which opened September 19 can build this 
monument “by pursuing with unwavering 
loyalty and redoubled vigor” the late Sec- 
General’s policies for making the U.N. 

“ah even more effective instrument for pro- 
tecting the smaller and — nations and 


he said, 
“that inspired by and loyal to the ideals 
which animated Dag Hammarskjold, the 16th 
General Assembly will rally fully and firm- 
ly to the support and defense of the charter 
and organization of the U.N. which he served 
so devotedly and supported so brilliantly in 
the face of even the fiercest and most un- 
warranted attacks.” 
Meany’s plea, directed especially to the 


smaller and newer nations which would suffer 


September 22 


most severely if the U.N. were weakened, 
came in the face of the Soviet Union's re- 


newed determination to replace one-man . 


leadership of the U.N. with its “troika” con- 
cept—three Secretaries General, each with 
the power of veto, representing the free 
world, the Communist world, and the un- 
alined nations. 


Hammarskjold was on a mission to help . 


a small, new nation—to arrange a truce in 
strife-torn Congo—when he died in a plane 
crash in Rhodesia. With the death of “the 
indomitable and tireless leader” of the U. N., 
Meany asserted, “the entire liberty-loving 
world and especially the peoples of Africa 
and Asia have lost an irreplaceable fighter 
for peace and human p 


Hammarskjold in his final report predicted 


a three- headed directorate would mean the 
collapse of the U.N. The feeling is shared 
by the Western World and by many of the 
unalined nations. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko made it 
plain the Communist bloc would bend every 
effort to capitalize on the situation growing 
out of Hammarskjold’s death to push for the 
“troika” plan. The U.N. Charter would have 
to be amended to permit the shift. Gro- 
myko has coupled this demand with re- 


-newal of the Reds’ now traditional insistence 


that Red China be admitted. The United 
States has seconded New Zealand’s motion 
that the admission question be put on the 
agenda, though it still opposes the admission 
itself. 

Meany, in a wire to the Committee of 
One Million holding a rally in New York, 
restated the AFL-—CIO’s opposition to the ad- 


mission of Red China to the U.N 


Meany said that Red China is “complete- 
ly disqualified” from membership because 
the regime has been imposed by a foreign 
power; that the Government exercises con- 
trol through denying its people fundamental 
human rights; that it has been found guilty 
of aggression against the U.N. 

Admission of Red China, he declared, would 

e undermine the U.N. and greatly as- 

sist Moscow’s sinister schemes to dominate 

this vital world organization and destroy 
its effectiveness.” 


Berlin Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is simply no room for appeasement in 


our negotiations with the U.S. S. R. 
Constantine Brown, in his article appear- 


ing in the Washington Evening Star on 
September 21, discusses inevitable re- 
sults of such weakness on our part: 
KHRUSHCHEVY BERLIN SETTLEMENT?—DEATH 

or NATO Talks or Pact WITH 

KENNEDY ON Soviet Terms Is TRve 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Rome, Irarr.— There is much whispered 
talk among knowledgeable diplomats that 
a double K meeting, expected before the 


end of the year, will result in a settlement of 
‘the Berlin crisis (on Premier Khrushchev’s 


terms) and probably in a general disarma- 
ment agreement. 

An agreement to finalize World War II 
will have an inescapable consequence in the 
dissolution of NATO. This coalition was 
created to prevent further Red encroach- 
ments in Western Europe and to maintain 
the status quo in Berlin. Mr. Khrushchev 
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now demands negotiation to change * 
status quo. He insists on recognizing th 


East German puppet as a de jure — ate 
and is determined to transfer to the Pankow 
regime control over communication lines be- 
tween the West and free Berlin in disregard 
of previous solemn agreements. 

All other facets of the present conflict 
would be negotiable. It is obvious that once 
Mr. Khrushchev has established his basic 
points, the freedom of West Berlin will be 
a farce to be ended anytime he wishes. But 
the illusory freedom of the former German 
capital is the bait which he hopes President 
Kennedy will swallow as a face-saving device. 
This, at least, is the firm conviction 95 many 
European diplomats. 

If the NATO should liquidate itself, it 
will not be prompted by anger or annoyance 
at the American Government’s policies but 
because it will have outlived its usefulness. 
The Europeans could use the manpower now 


employed in their armed forces and the 


money spent on defense for more useful 


American acquiescence, under duress, in 
the Russian dictator’s terms would make, 
informed sources say, the continuation of 
the NATO a costly farce. There would not 
be a single member who would not rush to 
Moscow to make expedient arrangements for 
political and economic coexistence. 

However, the problems which we and the 
Euro face now are not the same as 
any others in history. If Mr. Kennedy, say 
many Europeans, agrees to swallow a sugar- 
coated pill which Mr. Khrushchev has in 
his pocket it will be the first time in history 
that a powerful country, well supported by 
others, has agreed to yield to a weaker force 
under the pressure of terroristic blackmail. 
And that does not speak well for America: 
The other NATO members in Europe have 
informed us that they are willing to go all 
the way. If the cunning Mr. Khrushchev 
wins over us, despite his limited power, it 
won't be their fault. 

With this prospect in mind the Europeans, 
who have seen worse days, are rationalizing 
their future policies toward the Soviet 
Union. There will be changes in the present 
governmental makeups. But these will 
merely provide new men to work out eco- 
nomic agreements intended to give the So- 
viet Union and Western Europe a complete 
world economic supremacy, backed by much 
of the gold which was once ours. 

Such tendencies are very clear in Italy 
where the present center government headed 
by Premier Fanfani is about to fall. Its 
demise will not have world-shaking conse- 
quences. But it will be indicative if the 
new Government is center-left and includes 
such men as the leader of the left-wing So- 
cialists, Pietro Nenni, who served his 8 
cal apprenticeship as a commissdr in the 
Spanish civil war. 

In France, General de Gaulle has remained 
rigid in his determination not to yield to 
Red blackmail. But his position is difficult. 
He has on his hands not only the thorny 
North African problems which he has 
pledged to solve before the end of the year 
but also a farm problem which is losing him 


popular su 


General de Gaulle is no politician. He 
based his policies toward Moscow on the be- 
lief that the United States would never sur- 
render. Should he find things different it. 
is probable that he will return to the soli- 
tiude of his country estate to write another 
philosophic-political book on the failities of 
the mediocrities who are now guiding the 
destinies of the free world. 

And it is not an assumption, but a cer- 
tainty, that if General de Gaulle relin- 
quishes his office again, there will be drastic 
changes in Western Germany. In Europe, it 
is free Germany and France which are the 
main pillars of NATO. Once they give up, 


to us. 
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the whole NATO structure will collapse be- 
cause, as a French diplomat put it to this 
for its existence.” 


Salute to Chief Justice Warren 
EXTENSION OP REMARES 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 6, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent edition of one of my hometown 
newspapers, the Berkeley Daily Gazette, 
an article appeared which I hope will 
be required reading for those people from 
the John Birch Society, their supporters 
and sympathizers, who write to Members 
of Congress demanding the impeachment 


of a genuine, dedicated, and great Ameri- 


can—Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

This syndicated article by Ralph Mc- 
Gill points out that “the appointment 
of Earl Warren as Chief Justice has 
proved to be one of the great selections 
for that important position.” This is a 
position which I warmly endorse, and a 
position which I believe that our future 
development as a nation will amply 
justify. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this note- 
worthy article to the attention of all. 

SaLuTe TO WARREN 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Ahead of us stretch years of continuing 
constitutional and political decisions. 
These, when finally made, will bring changes 
Some will be digested by the body 
= only with accompanying distress and 
time. 

One must turn back to 1801, when John 
Marshall, himself a product of rough and 
ready partisan politics, became Chief Justice 
of the United States. Through his years on 
the bench he forged our present concept of 
law and the Constitution—the idea that the 
Nation’s great document was, and is, re- 
silient and that it means what the Supreme 
Court says it does. 

He, too, imposed the power of his person- 
ality and his will on the tremendous shaping 
decisions which, like sharp-cutting tools, 
have rough hewed us into the shape we 


now possess as a government of free peoples, 


living under law and the Constitution. 

Because of John Marshall, Federal Judge 
Learned Hand, one of the great intellects to 
grace the bench in our time, said of the 
Supreme Court Justice’s power in dealing 
with the scope of the Constitution: 

EMPTY VESSELS 

“The words he must construe are empty 
vessels into which he can pour nearly any- 
thing he will.” 

Each of the nine Justices has equal voice. 


But in the private sessions of the Court, 


when decisions and points of law are argued 
and discussed, the Chief Justice can, if he 
be a positive person of persuasive will, exert 
great influence in creating a judicial climate 
and philosophy. 

In these discussions the Chief Justice 
speaks first. When the votes are taken, his 
is the final one, 

These two facts, one persuasive, one posi- 
tive, provide him the mechanics of power, 


limited only by his abilities In each fleld. 
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Within a few weeks, the U.S. Supreme 
Court will convene for its fall term. Once 
again there will be vessels to be filled. The 
Constitution will be called upon to affirm 
the rights of citizens, to determine what is 
constitutional and what is not. 


BALANCED COURT 


We are fortunate to have so well balanced 
a Court. The appointment of Earl Warren 
as Chief Justice has proved to be one of the 
great selections for that important posi- 
tion. Under him and the Associate Justices 
the rights of citizens have been strength- 
ened, not weakened. 

Not since slavery was abolished has the 
Court been presented with questions which 
so closely touch the daily lives, customs, tra- 
ditions, and liberty of the people. 

Chief Justice Warren is a man out of the 
American mold. His paltry critics still say 
that when he was Governor he often com- 
promised the political problems confronting 
him. Since we live and are governed by 
men who must be elected to office, compro- 
mise is the essential ingredient of our form 
of government. Without it, two opposing 
factions or ideas lock horns and die, leaving 
their bleached bones on the hills of anarchy. 

But, unlike the politician whose compro- 
mises include principle and who has made 
the good decent word “politician” almost an 
epithet, Governor Warren never once acted. 
without honor and integrity. 

He is a stubborn man. He has a great 
respect for law. 

Most of all, 
their right under law. 


Our Private Enterprise System: Preble 
of Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier this year I had the op- 
portunity of addressing the American 
Assembly regional meeting sponsored by 
St. Louis University. At this meeting I 
spoke on a subject which has occupied 
a good deal of my thoughts and my leg- 
islative activity in recent months, that 
of the tremendous success which our so- 
ciety, and its private enterprise system, 
have experienced in our recent history 
and the problems which these successes 
have caused. This is perhaps the key 
problem in America today—to meet 
these problems without destroying the 
foundations of the progress we are mak- 
ing. Under unanimous consent hereto- 
fore granted I insert this speech in the 
Recorp at this point: 

REMARKS OF Hon. THomas B. CuRTIS, OF 
Missour!t, Brerore Sr. Louris Universiry 
AMERICAN ASSEMBLY REGIONAL MEETING, AT 
Pere MArRQuETTE Pank, Itut., May 11, 1961 

PROBLEMS OF SUCCESS: OUR DYNAMIC ECONOMY 


It is ironical that the success of the pri- 


vate en system as developed in our 
American society should be used as a base 
for its destruction. It has always seemed 
axiomatic that success bred success and that 
failure was the basis upon which we sought 
to change our ways. Yet it seems to me 
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people because of an alleged inability of 
these two systems to meet the problems that 
their successes have created. 
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system and, if we are, 
are we replacing it with? (4) 
system enable us to solve the 
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What is an economy sup- 


5 Advancement in the field of hygiene and 
medicine, although it does not extend the 


thermore, it permits more human beings to 
be born and to live through useful adult- 
hood. All of these things place more leisure 
time at the disposal of each person which 
(There is much 


our modern English words, school, scholar, 
From scholarship comes 
| ts that keep any human 
system living: (1) Passing on the distilled 
knowledge from the past to the next genera- 
tion and (2) searching, testing to 
discover new truths. 

I have said nothing about ultimate human 
goals. These goals belong to philosophy and 
religion, not to economics. They do not en- 
ter the discussion unless one is to advance 
the theory that success in meeting economic 
goals is wrong, or that too rapid advance- 


of 

to contemplate them. Certainly 
day many men and women intent on the eco- 
nomics of life are wondering whether the 
scientific development of nuclear power is 
not ahead of our religious development. 


loyment 
ly, a failure to utilize all of our manpower 
is achieve- 


men and women who are not being utilized. 

2. Cost of living: Surely a failure to enable 
some of our people to have the purchasing 
power to meet the cost of living at the stand- 
ard available in our society is a problem 
affecting the productivity of these 
people for future economic achievement of 
the whole society as well as a human prob- 
lem for these people. 

The primary reason for the post-World War 
II high incidence of employment and unem- 
plyoment (55.2 million jobs in 1946, 66.7 mil- 
lion jobs in 1960; 2.3 million jobless in 1946, 
3.9 million jobless in 1960) is rapid tech- 
nological advancement. Thirty percent of 
the goods and services now on the market 


available for people to buy were nonexistent. 
5 years ago. Over 30 percent of our manu- 


facturing machinery and equipment is obso- 
lete; 4 percent of the 5.6 percent unemployed 
are said to be technologically unemployed; 
this is, their skills are obsolete. 

Obsolete skills and obsolete equipment do 
not exist in a stagnant, a sluggish, or a sick 
economy. Obsolete skills and obsolete equip- 
ment are the direct result of rapid economic 
advancement, rapid growth, rapid techno- 
logical advances. The more dynamic the 
economy, the more rapid its growth, the more 
obsolescence there will be. 

The problems of present day unemploy- 


ment are the result of success of our eco- 


nomic system, not its failure. The greater 
its success in this area of growth, the greater 
the problem of unemployment will bé. 
Does this mean that the same economic 
system that creates this success creates hu- 
man and economic problems of unemploy- 
ment that it cannot solve? I do not be- 
lieve so. The evidence before us points to 
opposite conclusions. Technological ad- 
vancement creates a demand for more skills, 
and higher skills for which higher wages 
and salaries are paid, than it makes obso- 
lete. Again commonsense and common ob- 
servation reveals this to be true. Take a 
span of years to check this. Who in 1900 
was employed in the aviation industry, 
chemical, electric power, electronics, automo- 


bile, aluminum-—you add to the list, but be 


sure to include not just the manufacturing 
sector of these innovations. Add to the 
manufacturing sector the distributive and 
the service sectors which make it possible 
for the maximum number of our people to 
benefit from the new goods and services. 
_ Specific studies of specific innovations re- 
veal that technology indeed creates a demand 
for more and higher skills than it replaces. 
One interesting phenomena in the employ- 
ment sector of our economy during these 
recent years of rapid technological advance- 
ment has been the decline in the employ- 
ment in the manufacturing sector of the 
economy, while manufacturing capacity 
continued to rise as the result of automa- 
tion and increased productivity. Yet em- 
ployment in the service and distributive 
sectors continued to rise, even during the 
recessions; rather compelling testimony to 
the fact that goods and services were in- 
deed being more widely distributed to more 
and more of our people, if we needed such 
additional testimony. Within the manufac- 
turing sector itself blue collar workers de- 
clined in number to such an extent that 
they offset the rise in employment of the 
white collar worker in the same sector. 
Many people have been misled as to the 
of this economic shift as the result 
of semantics. I have referred to skills be- 
coming obsolete, as indeed they are. Yet 
we divide our labor force for the purposes of 
understanding into skilled, semiskilled and 
unskilled. The greatest incident of unem- 
ployment, around 19 percent, is among the 
semiskilled and unskilled worker. How can 
an “unskill” become obsolete tech- 
nological advancement? As a matter of fact, 
technological advancement hits the demand 
for the unskilled and semiskilled worker the 


some time in the future we may call what 
today are skilled workers unskilled. 

A test of what is occurring today in the 
employment area of our economy can be 
found by reading the help wanted ads in any 
metropolitan newspaper, column after col- 
umn of skills in demand going unfilled. All 
of this heavy demand for new skills is oc- 


unemployment. 

What is the solution? It is so obvious 
that it is a wonder that anyone has to even 
pose the question. The answer is training 
and retraining, more vocational education, 
more industrial education, and more just 
plain education. The financing of the train- 


Reserve- 
accord, there has been little inflation, but 


some noticeable increases in the cost of 


living. 


15 years ago because there were no television 
sets. It did not cost people $10 a bottle 
for a mycin drug 15 years ago. Fifteen years 
ago $1 probably would buy the best medicine 
that money could buy. 

In 1951 when I first went to Congress it 
took me over 5 hours time to fiy from St. 
Louis to Washington and I had the choice of 
two flights. Today I fly nonstop in less than 
3 hours and I have a choice of many flights 
at varying hours. The cost of making this 
flight is about $10 more round trip than it 
was in 1951. This is not inflation, this is 
real value received and then some. 

Someone has computed that as the result 
of frozen and precooked foods (and I would 


say the self-service technique available in 


our supermarkets) the housewife spends 2 
hours less time a day preparing meals for her 
family. These foods cost more, but this is 
not inflation, this is for real value received. 

Rapid technological advancement costs 
money. The more rapid the advancement 
the greater the cost. The more rapid the 
innovation the more money that must have 
been spent in the research and development 
which produced the innovation. The more 
rapid the innovation the greater the capital 
cost of obsolete equipment and machinery 
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that both the private enterprise system in hardest. For example, the cotton picking 
ss @eomiomics and the representative system in machine and the ditch digging machine 
Eee being abandoned by our eliminate the demand for the human cot- 
„„ ton picker and the human ditch digger. 
cee 5 These workers are classified as unskilled. 
ha 1⁵ð.— The term, of course, is relative. Perhaps 
a 
* 5 curring at the same time we have this rela- wi > 
a tively high incidence of technological 
— 
1 posed to do for a people? Essentially, it is 1 
* to enable them to be freer from the physical 1 
45 laws of their bodies and their environment. i 
1 Adequate food, shelter, and clothing are mere ing and retraining is well within our means. 
= rudiments. Coping with time and space Indeed, many companies have handled the i 
a through the development of transportation job themselves—Pacific Bell Telephone, ] 
of and communication faciilties enlarges the Hardware Mutual & Sentry Life Insurance 
1 human horizon. Development of usable Co., Armour Packing Co.—I just happen to a 
power to supplement the human muscles know these as case histories. 
* Trees us from gravity and other natural laws. A few weeks ago I asked Assistant Secre- ; 
709 tary of Defense Charles J. Hitch whether our | 
a | | a” defense had been slowed down at all be- | 
. limits of the aggregate human life span, en- cause of the lack of skilled manpower in | 
ca - g@bles the time within that span to be ex- some of the defense industries. He said, “ 
744 tended to its limit and makes that time, “Yes.” I asked what have we been doing 
“a 3 freed from the ‘wracking of disease, more about it. He said in many of our defense 
1 subject to the will of the individual. Fur- contracts we have clauses which provide for | 
1 the training of the workers in the new skills 
9 needed. 
. For several years now I have advocated | 
i. tying vocational education and retraining 
into the Federal-State unemployment sys- 
174 wisdom in the etymology of a word and the tem so that automatically as skills become 
7: Greek word “* * *” meaning leisure time obsolete retraining sets in. This idea is now 
ak has not been unduly stretched to encompass catching on. The New Frontier is now look- 
9 ing it over. I hope they don’t shy away from | 
it. 
i The second economic problem created by | 
4 rapid economic growth is increased cost of | 
1 ins. Many people have misinterpreted this 
phenomena to be inflation— this is increased 
5 price for the same goods and services avail- 
5 able on the market in the past. Since 1951, 
. N The increased cost of living stems from 
a ment toward success creates philosophical increased standard of living. This is eco- 
oN and religious problems which cannot be nomic success, economic growth, not eco- 
10 solved to keep pace with this advancement. nomic failure. 
1 This is real. This is not academic. The It cost people nothing for a television set 
ia Hindu religion is at least apathetic to eco- 
a nomic success, if not at variance with it. 
a The story of the tower of Babel and of | 
It is my own belief that economic ad vance- 
a ment, as advancement in all fields, comes 
a from search for the truth. The freedom it 
ia Has our society had success in the field of 
. economics? I think commonsense, common 75 
goals I have Our ‘success is 
| , greatest achieved any society at any 
a time and at any place in the world. 
| 
4 : ment as well as a human problem for the 


that must be junked, the human skills now 
obsolete that must be abandoned. (This 
costs the employer in unemployment insur- 
ance as well as the worker in lost pay.) The 
costs involved in purchasing the new and 
improved equipment, in training, and pay- 
ing the higher wages and salaries of the 
new skills now needed are increased. All of 
these costs must be recouped in the price 
charged for the new goods and services now 
on the market. 

Take one area where the costs have risen 
considerably—medical care—doctors’ fees, 
drugs, hospitals, and special features. It is 
success, not failure, in the field of medical 


care which has produced the increased cost. 


And the increased quality of medical care 
is well with the increased cost. Who indeed 
can measure the value of the 10 more years 
of life we now receive as the result of this 
great quality improvement in the medical 
care field, in dollars? 

Has this success created problems? Yes, 
indeed it has. Serious ones. The most seri- 
ous one, to put it bluntly, is financing the 
unexpected extra 10 years of life the indi- 


_. vidual person has. Failure in this field— 


stagnation in this field—won’t create these 
problems—only success creates these prob- 
lems. 

Are we able to cope with the problem of 
increased cost resulting from rapid techno- 
logical advancement under the system that 
produced the success? I certainly believe so, 
because technological advancement brings 
with it increased productivity—more goods 
and services can be produced and distributed 
more efficiently and from the efficiency sav- 
ings we can do three things: (1) Increase 
wages of the employees, (2) reduce prices 
(or recoup the cost of the innovation without 
increasing the price) to the consumer, and 
(3) increase the dividend to the investor so 
that more money can be plowed back into 
research and development and further inno- 
vation. 


However, we cannot increase wages, reduce 
prices, or increase investment in research and 


development more than the productivity in- 
crease we have gained. It is the blindness 
of certain groups in our society to this eco- 
nomic limitation, or greadiness, which causes 
some of the cost being passed on to the con- 
sumer in the price unnecessarily instead of 
absorbing the increased cost in the savings 
from productivity. 

The success of our economic system does 


exist. It does create new problems. How- 
‘ever, these new problems if properly analyzed 


can be met under this system to move us on 
to further success. 
The next question I posed was: Are we 


abandoning our system in the face of the 


problems success has created and, if we are, 
what system are we replacing it with. 

I am afraid we are abandoning our sys- 
tem of private enterprise in the face of the 
problems its successes have created; We are 
doing so because we have not looked at our 
success. We have looked only at the new 
problems created and with our eyes riveted 
on problems called success a failure. We 
have said an economy which is dynamic and 


growing rapidly is stagnant, tired, and even 


sick. The remedy is a simple one in con- 
cept, increased Federal spending. It is the 
Keynesian approach based upon a stagnant 
economy of scarce goods and services. 

In the name of more economic growth 
which, if it is true growth, will aggravate 
the problems that already exist, we are set- 
ting out to destroy the system which creates 
it 


The private enterprise system is simply 
a system which bases its operation on the 
collective wisdom of the human being act- 
ing in his individual capacity as opposed 
to other systems which base their operation 
on the wisdom of oligarchies or oligopolies— 
a select group of human beings either in 
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political government or economics who pro- 
vide the wisdom for economic decision. 
The free market place is the mechanism 


which permits the individual human being 


to cast his economic vote. It is more than 
that, it is the laboratory where any person 
is privileged to test out an economic idea 
for its truth and value. This does not mean 
a wild and unrestrained trial-and-error test- 
ing, unless all men in the society are wild 
and unrestrained in their actions, any more 
than the existence of the laboratories for 
the physical sciences mean undisciplined 
trial and error research. Both democracy 
and private enterprise depend upon an edu- 
cated and self-disciplined populace. 
Oligopoly or oligarchy, on the other hand, 
tends to revert to the scolastic method of 
searching for the truth which we abandoned 
in. the renaissance for the scientific method, 
of disciplined trial and error research. I do 
not believe that we as a society have gained 


enough knowledge or wisdom to abandon > 


the laboratory of the free market place for 
the ponderings and pontifications of groups 
of even our very best scholars. 

It is the replacement of the decisions 
reached in the free market place by the de- 
cisions of politically chosen Federal bureau- 
crats (and I use this term in no derogatory 
sense) that is coming about in our society. 
The substitution of Federal Government 
spending for private spending. 

The last question I posed was this: Will 
this new system of political bureaucratic 
economic decision enable us to solve the 
problems that now confront us? My answer 
is, Tes,“ to the extent that the problems will 
no longer bother us. The problems will dis- 
appear. They are problems resulting from 
economic growth and progress—problems 
resulting from freemen using leisure time to 
ponder new things. These problems will 
disappear and very few new ones will arise to 
take their place. Indeed, we will be stag- 


nant. Study of history and scholasticism 


then may well take care of things that 
trouble us because societies in the past have 
worked this ground over and over again. We 
can profit by their experiences. There will 
be nothing new under the sun to dazzle and 
baffle us. 

In the beginning I referred to two social 
systems, one is in the economic field, the 
private enterprise system, the other in the 
political field, the system of representative 
government, 

I have discussed the economic system. I 
will merely refer briefly to the system of rep- 
resentative government. In political science 
it is the system that is based upon the im- 
portance of the individual human being, just 
as is based the private enterprise system in 
economics. In many ways the two systems 
go together—they rise together, they seem to 
fall together. Justice Brandeis referred to 
our 48 State governments as 48 laboratories 
wherein to test the truth and wisdom of 
political ideas. I would refer to the thou- 
sands of municipal governments in the same 
way, just as I would refer to the US. Con- 
gress as no more than a set of procedures, 
whereby we gather what wisdom and knowl- 
edge exists in our society to apply it to the 
solution of problems that face our society. 

The- Keynesian economic philosophers 
would have us abandon the local and State 
governments in favor of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I can add, though this is not with 
common knowledge, that they would also 
downgrade the Federal and aban- 
don it in favor of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. But it would require 
another to establish the point. I 


mention it in closing because I see the im- 


portance of the individual rise and fall in 
the history of all our social institutions; 
economic, political, educational, and, yes, 
religious in an equal and similar way. | 
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EXTENSION — 8 REMARES 
HON, ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert the following editorial from a re- 
cent issue of the Chicago Tribune. i am 
sure that those who read the — 
will find it most interesting: 

BILLION-DOLLaR Bust 

Presumably Orville L. Freeman, Secretary 
of Agriculture, has read his Department’s 
September crop report. It indicates the 
Kennedy administration’s feed grain pro- 
gram has turned out to be a costly fizzle 
rather than the grand success he has been 
proclaiming it to be. 

Hardly more than 2 months ago, Mr. Free- 
man was telling Congress that farmers, in 
return for cash payments and higher price 
supports, had reduced corn acréage by nearly 
19 percent and that the prospective crop for 
use as grain would be cut 18 percent, or 
716 million bushels. Congress was so im- 


pressed by his pitch that this was the eco- 


nomical way to reduce the $4 billion sur- 
plus of corn and other feed grains that it 
proceeded not only to extend the feed grain 
program another year, but to enact a simi- 
lar program for wheat. 

With the latest crop report, however, the 
program becomes less appealing. Now the 
corn crop is forecast at 3.519 billion bushels, 
10. percent larger than the July estimate and 
only 10 percent below last year’s record crop. 
The reduction in the crop will be, not 716 
million bushels, but only 372 million. Sur- 
plus corn stocks, now totaling 2.098 billion 
bushels, will be reduced by only 83 million. 

What happened was that farmers’ inge- 
nuity and nearly perfect growing weather 
combined to upset the administration’s pro- 

Farmers took their poorest yielding 


gram. 
acres out of production. Then they in- 


creased their use of fertilizer and planted 
thicker to achieve maximum yields from 
their remaining acres. Result: Yields soared 
to an estimated record of 60.4 bushels an 
acre, Ten percent above last year’s record 


54.5 bushels an acre and the biggest yield 


per acre increase in a single year in history. 

This has prompted Charles B. Shuman, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
federation, the Nation’s largest general farm 
organization, to describe the feed-grain pro- 
gram as a “billion-dollar flasco * * * the 
most costly failure in the long history of at- 
tempts to fix prices and control production 
of farm crops by legislation.” Not only has 


nificantly, he mafntains, but it has hurt 
farmers economically through the price de- 
pressing effects of “unconscionable dump- 
ing of Government-owned surplus corn on 
the market, which Mr. Shuman charges was 
done to scare farmers into participating in 
the program and to penalize those who have 
refused to go along with it. 

Mr. Shuman believes the will cost 
taxpayers $1 billion, including $700 million 
or more which will be paid for idling corn 
and sorghum acreage.“ Moreover,” he says, 
“new employees by the thousands have been 
added to the Federal payrolls and Commodity 
Credit Corporation losses can be 
to mount as higher support prices pull more 
of the crop into Government bins.” 

“It would have been far cheaper to buy the 
grain that is not being produced and ship 
it to the South Pole,” he asserted in an edi- 
torial in the October issue of the federation’s 
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monthly publication, Nation's Agriculture. 
“In addition, the promise of higher support 
prices for soybeans, plus the restrictions on 
corn acreage, have generated the largest soy- 
bean production of all time. Prices are on 
“the skids and this crop, surplus free until 
now, will be brought back into the hands of 
the bureaucrats as millions of bushels pour 
into bins.” 


No Time To Try the Troika 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
* THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

include the following interesting edi- 

torial which appeared in the Christian 

Science Monitor on September 21, 1961: 
No Time To Try THE TROIKA 

By dissociating themselves from the tri- 
bute all the rest of the membership paid 
to the achievements of the late Secretary 
General, the Communist bloc in the United 
Nations has advertised its central objective 
for the current General Assembly session. 
This is to use the Hammarskjold tragedy as 
an opportunity to disrupt at its heart the 
organization he served. 

There is something humanly indecent and 
also politically hamfisted in the way the So- 
viet delegate has moved to impose a three- 
headed secretariat on the UN. Surely this 
troika dance will offend most delegates, in- 
cluding many representing neutrals. 


Appointment of a single interim successor 


to the late Mr. Hammarskjold is, in any 


orderly view of things, only to be expected. 


This would correspond with Charter specifi- 
cations until decision on the relevant pro- 
found constitutional questions can be ar- 
rived at. In societies dedicated to “peaceful 
coexistence” (a phrase much used by Mos- 
cow) the shoring up of agreed bases of co- 
operation amid storms of mere accident 
is usually recognized as a prime defense 
against disintegration of the society itself. 

In the accident which has removed the 
Secretary General from Charter-based lead- 
ership of the Secretariat, however, the So- 
viets evidently see merely an invitation to 
pursue their own narrowly nationalistic 
aims. It does not seem to matter that do- 
ing so must add/to the dangers under which 
the world’s most important international 
organization already labors. 

Two important U.N. figures have already 
been mentioned as possible candidates for 


Acting Secretary General. They are the Tu- 


nisian Delegate Mongi Slim, President of 
the current Assembly session, and the Irish 
President of the last session, Frederick H. 
Boland. It may be that cold-war neutrals 
in the U.N. will come forward with nomina- 
tions that would be more acceptable to them. 


They certainly should be encouraged to do 
so. The newer members have at this mo- 
ment a rare opportunity to increase their in- 
ternational prestige and influence as well as 
to contribute to the U.N.’s effectiveness for 
defense of their own nationhood. They can 
exercise it by helping to keep the U.N. out of 
the bog of East-West argument, which is 
their acknowledged neutral right as well as 
their self-assigned duty. 

‘Ambassador Adlai Stevenson has said that 
the appointment cannot wait. But it would 
be better to wait for the appointment of one 
Secretary General than to accept even a pro- 
visional troika which could, -for example, 
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throw into doubt the legal authority of key 
men now dealing with the Congo crisis. 

There can be no firm direction from 
three veto-equipped Secretaries than from no 
Secretary. ‘The Soviet Union should not 
count on the neutrals, even from the newest 
nations, to be gullible about such matters. 
Nor should Moscow suppose it can offend 
the ordinary humane susceptibilities of 


mankind without arousing suspicions about 


its political motives. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to all Members of this body, whether of 
the free trade or protectionist persua- 
sion, the following article by Mr. John 
Grimes, of the Wall Street Journal. 
Happily, it generously avoids the free 
trade, duty-free-pulp slant, every typi- 
cal of the major metropolitan dailies: 
PROTECTIONISTS GAIN, PERIL KENNEDY 1962 

B For More LiIseraL LAW 
(By John A. Grimes) 

WaSHINGTON.—President Kennedy’s free 
trade drive in 1962 will face a towering ob- 
stacle: Congressional protectionist senti- 


ment of a magnitude not seen since the 


high-tariff twenties. 

Well in advance of next year’s administra- 
tion push to extend and liberalize the re- 
eiprocal trade law, demands for defense 
against import competition are swelling 
mightily. Members of both parties from 
many parts of the land are responding to 
home State complaints from industry and 
labor about real or threatened damage from 
the rising influx of foreign goods. There are 
growing rumblings of discontent about the 
effectiveness of present safeguards. Scarcely 
a week goes by without a new speech on the 
House or Senate floor calling for import 
quotas on some foreign product—a step es- 
sentially distasteful to the Kennedy regime. 

“You can start with bread along the Ca- 
nadian border and go all the way down to 
strawberries on the Mexican border; I don’t 
think you can find many holes in the map 
where there isn’t a complaint from someone 
about imports,” remarks a key House official. 

A House Democrat runs through this list 
of .plaintiff industries: “Coal, some steel, 
pottery, cement, oil, glass, some machinery, 
lead and zinc, cameras, transistor radios, 
all kinds of textiles, clothing, baseball gloves, 
fishing rods; all these and more are howling 


about imports.” And, he adds, Congress- 


men are listening now.” 
PROTECTIONIST RESOLUTION 
Sample response: More frequent introduc- 


tions of the perennial protectionist resolu- 


tion urging that the Senate and House de- 
clare it “the sense of Congress” that no more 
tariff-easing agreements be negotiated by 
the executive branch during the remaining 
life of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
expiring next year. This resolution has 
been introduced more than 70 times this 
session, compared with some 40 last year. 
“This isn’t a case of the same old protec- 
tionist groups making more noise,” cautions 
a long-time House stalwart for freer trade 
who has been doing some private sampling. 
“This time there's more of em.“ An ardent 
protectionist who has done his own polling 
cheerfully agrees. We're the strongest 
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we've been since the first Reciprocal Trade 
Law in 1934,” he enthuses. 

A potent combination of political and 
economic forces underlies this gain in 
strength. The departure of President Eisen- 
hower, for one thing, has put more Repub- 
licans in the protectionist column. “Mr. 
Eisenhower dragged a lot of kicking and 
screaming Republicans along with him on 
trade” asserts a key legislator. “Now that 
he’s gone, they’re reverting to type.” Sena- 
tor Bennett of Utah, who backed Ike on 
trade legislation in 1958, is urging safeguards 
now against certain meat imports. Also, 
almost all of the GOP’s 21-seat gain in the 
House in the 1960 election is counted a plus 
for protectionism. 

SOUTHERN VIEW CHANGES 

On the Democratic side, the southerners 
who began abandoning their traditional 
free-trade stance as Dixie industrialized are 
turning more protectionist as foreign inva- 
sion of their markets grows. 

This year influential Democratic Represen- 
tative Vuwson, of Georgia, engineered a 
demonstration in which some 70 textile State 
lawmakers, mostly Democrats, stood up on 
the House floor and demanded import con- 
trols. Senator Brno is backing away from his 
traditional support of free trade legislation. 


More border State and northern Democrats 


are heading the same way. Even such liberal 
Senators as Musk of Maine and McCarTHy 
of Minnesota want to require consideration 
of foreign wage rates in any decision on 
relief from import competition. Outspoken 
for more protection is New Tork's Represen- 
tative StraTron, whose upstate district en- 
compasses such import-affected industries as 
textiles, gloves, and General Electric Co.’s 
heavy electrical equipment works at Sche- 
nectady. More and more northern Congress- 
men are feeling the heat from local unions, 
including those of Walter Reuther’s United 
Auto Workers, even though national labor 
leaders favor liberalized trade. 


Much of this pressure is prompted by the 


' fact that unemployment on a seasonally ad- 


justed basis has remained at almost 7 per- 
cent of the labor force despite economic re- 
covery. “If you’ve got any unemployment in 
your district at all, you have a hard time 
justifying a free trade position,” asserts a 
midwestern Democrat. Another lawmaker 
complains: “Whatever may be the cause of 
unemployment, imports get the blame.” 
MACHINERY, TEXTILE IMPORTS UP > 


The incoming tide of foreign goods clearly 
is increasing in amount and variety. Spurred 
by economic recovery in this country, US. 
imports jumped in July, the latest month for 
which figures are available, to the highest 
monthly level since September 1959. At 


nearly $1.4 billion, adjusted for seasonal 


fluctuation, this was 16 percent over the 
June level and 9 percent above that of July 
last year. Increases were reported in US. 
purchases of machinery, vehicles, metals, 
and textile products. Not only is there a 
rising flow from longtime suppliers abroad, 
but newly developing lands are seeking out 
the rich American market. One recently in- 
troduced item: tennis rackets from Pakistan. 

Obviously the rising winds of protection- 
ism on Capitol Hill portend a major battle 
against the administration’s attempt to ex- 
tend the expiring Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and push into new ground. 
Rather than trimming back past trade con- 
cessions, White House officials are hunting 
ways to open the domestic market wider to 
foreign producers. The key aim: to supply 
Mr. Kennedy with bargaining tools to pre- 
vent U.S. goods from being closed out of 
trading blocs abroad, such as Europe’s six- 
nation Common Market. Instead of the cum- 
bersome item-by-item tariff-cutting author- 
ity first handed President Roosevelt and ex- 
tended 11 times since then, Mr. Kennedy may 
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seek new powers to slash import duties on a 
broad range of commodities. a 

“Unless the present mood of Congress 
changes completely, any idea that the Ad- 
ministration can get approval of this sort 
of thing is sheer fantasy,” snaps a Southern 
Democrat. 

A TRIP TO HOLLYWOOD 


Even now, protectionists are working to 


- build a solid case against trade liberaliza- 


tion next year. Democratic Representative 
Dent, of Pennsylvania, a consistent foe of 
freer trade, heads a House subcommittee 
that has collected evidence from far and 
wide of import damage to U.S. employment. 
So far, Mr. Dent’s group has delved into tex- 
tiles and cheese and has even taken testi- 
mony on the effect of foreign airlines’ inva- 
sion of the United States on employment 
of American pilots. In the works: A sub- 
committee trip to Hollywood to inquire into 
the effects of foreign film imports on US. 
moviemaking. 

Although Congress hasn’t had major trade 
legislation to deal with at this session, sig- 
nificant indicators of increased protection- 
ist power keep showing up in legislative 
measures. House lawmakers wrote into the 
foreign aid authorization bill a provision 
barring loans to nations for building or run- 
ning any plants that would produce goods 
in competition with US. manufacturers, 
unless such nations promised to limit ex- 
ports to this country to 10 percent of annual 
output. Although a Senate-House confer- 
ence eased the restriction to 20 percent, the 
amendment stayed in the measure. 

Protectionists claim credit for the pres- 
sures that brought insertion of a “stiff- 


interpretation” into the treaty for U.S. mem- 


bership in the 20-nation Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. 
Reflecting concern over possible dilution by 
the organization of this country’s control 
of its own trade policies, the provision speci- 
fied that US. membership would neither 
lessen nor expand this Nation’s sovereign 
powers. 
DEMANDS FOR RELIEF 

What many lawmakers want as a price 
for any support for trade liberalization is 
some firm assurance of more relief for im- 
port-injured industries. Such help could 
take the form of administration-proposed 
import quotas for certain products, or simply 
of greater Presidential acceptance of Tariff 
Commission recommendations for curbing 
imports or raising tariffs to protect domestic 

ucers. 

Strong words of warning have come 
from Mr. Vinson, one of the administra- 
tion’s ablest votegetters among southern 
Democrats: “Unless quotas are imposed that 
will provide the necessary protection to the 
textile industry in the United States, I think 
I can safely predict that at least some of the 
members who voted to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in 1958 will have 
second thoughts if a bill to extend the act 
is presented on the floor in 1962.” 


Since he spoke, the United States has 


worked out an agreement with 16 nations 


to reduce cotton textile imports to this coun- 


try and reroute some of the flow to other 
lands. How effective it will be in curbing 
the competition and relaxing congressional 
pressure for action remains to he seen. 

“This administration has got to recognize 
that industries are getting hurt,” declares a 
key southern Democrat. “Kennedy can’t go 
on ignoring Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations as Eisenhower did.” 


CURBING PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


Of 35 recent cases in which relief was 
recommended by the Tariff’ Commission, 


Congressman Stratton, of New York, relates, 


22 were turned down by the White House— 
“a sorry percentage,” he scoffs. To stop 
this sort of thing, protectionists would like 
to make Tariff Commission recommendations 
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. Mandatory, rather than leaving final judg- 
ment up to the President; such a sharp 


change does not seem likely to be adopted 


soon, however. 


Congress mood is not lost on the admin- 
istration, in any case. Indeed, some law- 
makers suspect Mr. Kennedy has recently 
been careful to avoid a congressional rebuff 
on tariffs. He sent back for further study re- 
cent unanimous Tariff Commission récom- 
mendations for relief for domestic indus- 
tries against imports of baseball gloves, ce- 
ramic mosaic tile, and certain Kinds of glass, 
these Congressmen note. A Presidential “‘no,” 
they suggest, might have been overridden 
by a two-thirds vote of Congress—a check 
provided in the 1958 extension of the trade 
law. 

In both the substance and presentation of 
its 1962 trade proposals, the administration 
will strive to anticipate and overcome con- 
gressional objections. A key feature of its 
new program is expected to be a broad new 
plan to ease the impact of further tariff cuts. 
Rather than relying on higher tariffs or im- 


port quotas to protect domestic industries, 


the plan would emphasize increased Govern- 
ment help to rehabilitate companies, indus- 
tries or communities hard hit by imports. 

Soon Cabinet officials and their top aids 
“will start beating the drums” for the new 
trade approach, promises one official. “Once 
the President gets into the fight,” insists 
another, “it will put a whole new perspective 
on things.” To help cultivate support for 
freer trade plans both in Congress and in the 
business world, Mr. Kennedy has already 
named a Republican banker, Howard C. 
Petersen, as a special White House assistant. 

The administration’s congressional allies 
won't be idle, either. One administration 
lieutenant in the House remarks: “I expect 
to do a lot of talking on this matter between 
sessions.” Democratic Representative Bocas, 
of Louisiana, a longtime battler for freer 
trade, plans public hearings next month by 
his Foreign Economic Policy Subcommittee 
of the Joint Economic Committee. He ex- 
pects the testimony will provide much am- 
munition against the protectionist attack. 
Mr. Boccs has also signed up former Sec- 
retary of State Herter to help head a study 
of world economic and trade problems. 


Goals of the New Frontier—Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EDITH GREEN 


or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
for quite a few years the Congress has 
been studying, investigating, and view- 
ing with alarm a steady increase in 
delinquency among our Nation’s young 
people. This year, under the forceful 
leadership of President Kennedy, the 
Congress at last has taken action to- 
ward checking this disturbing upward 
trend in juvenile delinquency. 

The act passed by the Democratic 
87th Congress will provide Federal as- 
sistance and leadership in the fight not 
only against delinquency by juveniles 
but offenses committed by older youths. 
The emphasis in this act is prevention— 
combatting the conditions which turn 
our youths into paths of delinquency. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the act also will pro- 
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vide assistance in developing ways to 


control the spread of delinquency and 
youthful offenses which have occurred. 

In recommending this legislation to 
the Congress on May 11, 1961, President 
Kennedy described with great clarity 
the effects of delinquency: 

Juvenile delinquency and youth offenses 
diminish the strength and the vitality of 
our Nation; they present serious problems 
to all the communities affected; and they 
leave indelible impressions upon the people 
involved which often cause continuing 
problems. 

The President, in his May 11 letter, set 
the goals for this new program when he 
said: | 

By means of the proposed legislation, the 
Federal Government will be able to provide 
assistance to those dedicated persons in 
local communities throughout the Nation 
who are striving in many ways to create the 
social conditions that will insure the growth 
of a skilled and resourceful population of 
young men and women who are firm in char- 
acter and committed to the development of 
a democratic way of life. 


Mr. Speaker, the legislation which the 
Democratic 87th Congress has passed 
will provide Federal assistance for proj- 
ects demonstrating new ways and tech- 
niques to prevent and control juvenile 
delinquency and youth offenses and for 
training of personnel in this field. The 
steadily gaining delinquency statistics 
over the past 12 years is clear demon- 
stration that new methods must be found 
to reclaim our disturbed, and disturbing, 
young people. The testimony from 


agencies, organizations, and officials deal- 


ing with these youths all points to an 
urgent need for more trained personnel 
to assist them. 

The President was not content merely 
to recommend legislation to assist in 
combating juvenile delinquency and 
youth offenses. He has, by Executive 
order, directed the Attorney General; 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Secretary of Labor to 
coordinate their efforts in the develop- 
ment of a program of Federal leadership 
to assist the States and local communi- 

ties in their efforts to reduce juvenile 
\delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leadership of 
a Democratic administration and with 
the assistance of legislation passed by a 
Democratic. Congress, the Nation may 


now move forward in a concentrated at- 


tack upon the long-standing juvenile de- 
linquency problem. 


HON. STEVEN 5 DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star of September 21. When 
will we stop this acquiescence—hurting 
our friends and helping our enemies? 
Votcs From tHe Conco 

In a wild and irrational speech, Cyrille 

Adoula, Premier of the Congo, has blamed 
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the capitalist powers for the death of Dag 
Hammarskjold. And this assassination“, the 
Premier said in Léopoldville, “is not the first 
of its kind perpetrated by the money powers.” 

While this ranting was going out over the 
airwaves, eight Russian diplomats. expelled 
from the Congo a year ago, were moving back 
to Leopoldville. Doubtless they will be wel- 
comed, if not by Mr. Adoula, then certainly 
by his leftwing deputy, Antoine Gizenga. 


The import of this, it seems to us, is that 


the Congolese Government, if not already 

Communist dominated, is moving in the 
Communist direction. And if this is the 
case, why in the world are we supporting the 
United Nations effort to force Moise Tshom- 
pe’s Katanga Province back into the Ltopold- 
ville fold? 

At best, it is extremely doubtful that there 
was any authority or justification for the use 
of U.N. troops in the ill-advised effort to end 
Katanga’s secession from the Congo—an ef- 
- fort which now has ended unsuccessfully in 

a cease fire. And if Premier Adoula’s speech 
is a fair indication of the shape of things to 


come, the non-Communist U.N. countries 


will be cutting their own throats by lending 
further support to this effort. Whatever may 
be President Tshombe’s faults, it now ap- 
pears that he had ample reason to resist the 
attempt by the Leopoldville regime to take 
control of Katanga. Instead of trying to 
help subdue him, it may well be that the 
West, to the extent that it was going to 
become involved, should have been —" 


ing the Tshombe resistance. 


‘The Phony Neutrals 


_— EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. RAY 1 MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing ‘editorial by James DeLaurier, 
editor and publisher of the Hammond 
(Ind.) Times, classifies the neural 
nations in their proper bracket: 
Tue PHONY NEUTRALS 

After watching the recent meeting of the 
25 so-Called nonalined or “neutral” nations 
at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, the American people 
can’t be blamed for asking themselves “How 

neutral is a neutral?” 

One of the resolutions passed by the gath- 
ering before it broke up was a demand that 
the United States abandon its naval base 

at Guantanamo, Cuba, which it has held for 
the last 60 years. 


It was part of an attack on what the 


“neutrals” still term “colonialism,” although 


the United States has rapidly rid itself of 


Nothing wes said. about Soviet Russia's 


power through police-state 


14 
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No action could serve to illustrate more 
graphically the phoniness of the position 
maintained by the “neutrals” than this de- 
mand on the United States. If the 25 na- 
tions desire to be truly neutral, they would 
refrain from pointing a finger at either side. 
Certainly ＋ 4 not go out of their way 
to pick out United States as a colonial 
power. 

The truth is, most of the so-called neutrals 
are either secretly committed to the cause of 
the Red Star (perhaps through subverted 
leaders) or else so sacred of what the Soviet 
Russians imperialists might do that they 
rush in to kowtow to the Kremlin. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
is the long-suffering good guy.“ who turns 
the other cheek and forgives insults. There- 
fore we must play the patsy for these phony 
neutrais as they rush to kiss Khrushchev’s 
foot. 

Maybe some of them will wake up now 
that Khrushchev has resumed polluting their 
air with radioactive material from nuclear 
tests. But this is doubtful. 


Utopia Is Not in Sight—Editorial by Ray 
Ross in the Bellflower Enterprise News- 
paper on Sunday, September 17, 1961, 
Bellflower (Los Angeles County), 

Calif. | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 


me so to do, I am pleased to present the 


following editorial which appeared in 
the Bellflower Enterprise, a very largely 
read and appreciated newspaper pub- 
lished in the important city of Bellflower, 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 

Ray Ross, the name appearing at the 
bottom thereof, I inform you, Mr. 
Speaker, is the editor of this important 
newspaper of which Maurice Harris is 
the publisher. | 

I know you and all other Members of 
this great legislative body join me in 
complimenting Ray Ross on this lead 
editorial which points up and so power- 
fully emphasizes the “individual liber- 
ties” we enjoy. And in like manner em- 
phasizes the pertinency of the recently 
observed Constitution Week, September 
17-23, 1961. 

Is Nor SIGHT 
It is fitting and proper that this country 
pay tribute to the Constitution which gives 
us the basic rights and freedoms that set 
us apart from other mations of the world. 

In spite of the fact that the Federal 
Constitution has been criticized as out- 
moded, and some claim that it has become 
passe in the development of modern ideology, 
no other nation has developed a document 
which gives more individual freedom and at 
the same time binds individuals together in 


the pursuit of happiness. 

Yet there are those who say we should re- 
linquish our liberties and transfer our sov- 
ereignty to a world government under which 
all men would be free, 

We admit that it would be a marvelous 
achievement for individuals of all nations of 


work of our Constitution, is noble. 


1961. 


September 22 


the world to have the individual freedoms 


we enjoy, but the time is not yet ripe for 


this to take place. 
Surrendering our constitutional rights at 


this time would mean that Soviet Russia 


would have as much to say about our indi- 
vidual freedoms as would our own country, 
and at the same time, surrendering our 
freedoms would not grant individual liber- 
ties in the Soviet Union. By no form of 
idealized rationalization can there be a 
communism of freedoms. Tyranny and free- 
dom will not mix. ; 
Working toward world peace and freedom 
on a supranational basis, within the frame- 
But to 
surrender one iota of individual liberty 
would be a step backward, not forward. 
The time may come when we can surrender 
our sovereignty to a world government, but 


that time will not arrive until all the major 


powers of the world have constitutions that 

equal or better our own Constitution. 
Such a utopia is not within sight. 
Until that utopia arrives, may almighty 

God grant us the grace and may our United 


States Constitution grant us the rights, to 


retain the individual liberties we enjoy dur- 
ing Constitution Week, September 17-23, 


Ray Ross. 


Arms Control Act of 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1961 
Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, late on 


Tuesday afternoon, September 19, it was 
necessary for me to leave Washington 


to observe the high holiday of Yom 


Kippur. Therefore, I missed the vote 
on H.R. 9118, the Arms Control Act of 
1961, which took place that evening. 

Because of my deep-rooted interest in 
this legislation, I very much regretted 
the fact that I could not be present for 
the vote. While I had every confidence 
the measure would pass, I arranged be- 
fore leaving Washington for a live pair 
to record my support of it. 

In the opening month of the 87th Con- 
gress I introduced H.R. 3351, providing 
for the establishment of a National Peace 
Agency. Later, after a conference at the 
White House with President. Kennedy 
and his special adviser on disarmament, 
John J. McCloy, and other colleagues 


of the Congress, I introduced H.R. 7966, 


to establish a U.S. Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security. On 
August 10, 1961, I was pleased to receive 
the following letter from the Honorable 
John J. McCloy concerning the matter: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 10, 1961. 


The Honorable Herman TOLL, 


House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Toll: As you may know, I just 
returned a few days ago from Moscow where 
I spent 2 weeks. of discussions with the 
Soviets preparatory to the resumption of 
multilateral disarmament negotiations. 

I am somewhat delayed, therefore, in 
sending you this note of thanks for your 
cosponsorship of the bill to establish a US. 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace and 
Security. It is very encouraging to me to 
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whatever colonial empire it acquired in the 
if days of “manifest destiny.” England and 
„ France, the two prime colonial powers of the 
aD Western World, are turning their former 
9 colonial possessions into self-governing re- 
N. publics and dominions as fast as they are 
absolutely no 
5 by which the captive 
1 ‘ Nor was Russia served by the “neutrals 
a with a demand that she give up her naval 
* base on foreign soil in such places as Albania. . 
ae What kind of neutralism is this? 
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know of your interest in this vital subject 
and your willingness to cosponsor legislation 
affecting it. I believe it is extremely im- 
portant that the Congress enact the bill this 
session for it is essential that we prepare 
ourselves to deal with disarmament prob- 
lems of the future in an efficient and ex- 
peditious manner. 


I am hopeful that I shall have an oppor- 


tunity to discuss this matter further with 
you. In the meantime, if there is any in- 
formation I or any member of my staff can 
furnish you about aspects of the legislation 
or issues involved in formulating US. dis- 
armament proposals, we shall be pleased to 
do so. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN J. McCLoy. 


The bill, known as the Arms Control 


Act of 1961, H.R. 9118, which was passed 


by the House of Representatives, has the 
same objectives as the two bills referred 
to above, which I introduced. 

The Berlin situation has taken atten- 
tion away from the significant action of 
the present Congress in the quest for 
President Kennedy, in urging 
the passage of legislation to establish a 
disarmament agency, said: 

A disarmament program must take into 
account the national security, our foreign 
policy, the relationships ef this country to 
international peacekeeping agencies, includ- 
ing the United Nations, and our domestic, 
economic, and other policies. It should drive 
toward the creation of a peaceful world so- 
‘ciety in which disarmament, except for the 
forces needed to apply international sanc- 
tions, is the accepted condition of interna- 


tional life. 


Certainly the establishment of the 


Arms Control Agency is a big step in the 


right direction. I sincerely hope that 
sufficient money is appropriated to make 
the Agency effective. It could mean the 
difference between war and peace. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Friday, September 22, 1961 | 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include my news- 
letter, Washington Report: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1961.. 
The grave problems facing this Nation 


have not been and are not being solved. 


Congress, under a Democratic leadership 
continuously since 1955, has made little 
progress in meeting the situations threaten- 
ing our free way of life. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration, with its emphasis on Federal 
planning and an expanded welfare state, 
have aggravated, not moved toward a solu- 
tion of the problems. To emphasize our 
failure to meet the challenge of this day, I 
am reprinting here my newsletter of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1958, in part. Note, the problems 
are the same, we have merely moved far- 
ther along the road to socialism. 

Just where are we, legislatively speaking? 
New legislation is proposed with too little 
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emphasis on the study, correction or elim- 
ination of existing laws. I propose now (too 
briefly, but there's a space limitation) to 
mention some problems that won’t go away, 
that must be solved. Yardsticks handy for 
reference might be twofold: (1) What is the 
constitutional authority? (2) Is individual 
initiative, incentive, and freedom fostered or 
hurt? 

To solve problems, first the problems must 
be recognized: 

(1) Taxation: We now have in effect a full- 
flowered Communist type—a progressively 
graduated confiscatory redistribution of pri- 
vate property which dampens the desire and 
ability to save and invest. 

(2) The Congress: Delegation of authority 
to other branches of Government continues, 
mainly to the executive, the administrative 
branch. 

(3) The Executive: Increasing adminis- 
trative and executive responsibilities create 
a man-killing job, terrifically expands ad- 
ministrative personnel, and results in in- 
efficient administration of laws. 

(4) The Supreme Court: The Court fre- 
quently and erroneously interprets the “in- 


tent“ of Congress (which Congress then fails 


to correct) and “reinterprets” the Constitu- 
tion. 

(5) The budget system: The huge growth 
of Federal Government buries from congres- 
sional prying eyes agencies “padding” mone- 
tary needs in order to offset anticipated cuts, 
— perpetuating growth of the bureauc- 


me) The civil service: (a twofold prob- 
lem): The well-entrenched bureucracy nur- 
tures: (a) Some (many?) Government work- 
ers intent mainly, if not only, in self-ad- 
vancement to a higher rating; and (b) 
Those who distort administration directives 
to conform to their own: political beliefs. 

(7) Secrecy: Confidential information, 
vital to the U.S. defense effort, when denied 
Congressmen, upsets the entire system of a 
representative form of government, a mod- 
ern dilemma. 

(8) Security: We must ferret out “sub- 
versives” in a free and complacent society, 


yet without character damage of the inno- | 


cent, another dilemma 

(9) Foreign affairs: The conduct of the 
United States, a sovereign Federal Govern- 
ment of 48 States, (now 50) in world leader- 
ship is a balance between “isolationism” 
and “one-worldism,” posing difficult ques- 
tions of constitutionality in our action. 

(10) Foreign aid: The waste, the payment 
of others’ debts and taxes, the subsidizing 
of socialistic and communistic govern- 
ments, the failure to convey US. ideas by 
dollars—all remind us this problem can 
bankrupt us. 

(11) Trade: A quandry, lower tariff bar- 


riers for free trade, building business and 


friendship abroad, yet protect domestic U.S. 
industry with high wage rates which cannot 


- compete with other nations’ lower produc- 


tion costs. 

(12) Labor: The monopolistic power of 
labor unions, the dictatorial power * union 
leaders; the replacement of collective bar- 
gaining by legislative flat, the violence and 
property damage in strikes and picketing, 
and the loss of individual protection and 
freedom—-these could ultimately destroy our 
society. 

(13) Socialism—U.S. style: (a) Federal 
public housing (political housing) : Costly to 
the taxpayer, kills incentive, favoritism (who 
gets housing or not); (b) Aid to education: 
Federal aid is followed by Federal control— 
of teachers, what is taught, and who gets 
the money (see current bill). (c) Govern- 
ment loans: Favors a select few, at the ex- 
pense of all taxpayers, competes with and 
defeats private business, just a few of its 
many ill effects. (d) Public power develop- 
ment: Again, all pay for the benefit of a few, 
while private power does a more economical 
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job, arranges its own and pays 
taxes. States rights and free enterprise take 
a shellacking. (e) Federal reclamation: This 
program reclaims land (while we're retiring 
land in the soil bank) through unsound 
business methods, an unfair burden to the 
taxpayers. (f) Grants-in-aid: Taxpayers’ 
money from pocket to Washington and back 
to the State and locality is a form of Fed- 
eral bribery in exchange for States rights, 
often abetted by the States themselves (it 
would be comical if not so dangerous). 
(g) Agriculture: The farm price supports, 
controls, and surplus stockpiles hurt both 
farmer (loses independence) and consumer 
who pays twice (taxes and at store). Of- 
fered as alleged corrective legislation, they 
further upset the free market and are self- 
defeating. 

Other basic problems: (1) Minority pres- 
sure groups: Loss of the viewpoint of the 
overall national good in favor of special self- 
interest programs, coupled with the threat 
of giving or withholding votes in the next 
election for elected officials, can ultimately 
bankrupt us financially and morally. (2) 
Republicans versus Democrats: With liberals 
and conservatives in each party, party pro- 
grams are often not clear-cut, real alterna- 
tive solutions to problems are not presented, 
instead only different degrees of the same 
philosophy. 

The greatest problem, then and now, is the 
world war of the Communists against the 
free nations. In this war we, the free na- 
tions, are losing through subversion and in- 
filtration. The United Nations continues to 
undermine the free nations and the United 
States, their leader. Militarily, our continu- 
ing problem is our failure to recognize that 
the all-important underlying factor of U.S. 
strength is our free enterprise economy, any 
weakening of which weakens our military 
posture. 

The answer to all our problems lies in our 
own hands—to be solved through knowledge, 
self-discipline, and courage. 
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year. The reports will be issued again when 
Congress reconvenes. 

January 7, 1961. 87th Congress convenes— 
legislative program. 

January 14, 1961. State of the Union mes- 


sage — analysis. 


January 20, 1961. Budget message—eco- 
nomic report. 


January 28, 1961. Rules Committee change. 
February 4, 1961. President Kennedy state 
of the Union message—analysis. : 
February 11, 1961. Further Presidential 

messages discussed. 

February 18, 1961. Individual freedom in 
our society. 

February 25, 1961. Unemployment com- 
pensation—aid to ent children. 

March 4, 1961. Criticism of unemployment 
compensation bill. 

March 11, 1961. Third supplemental ap- 
propriation—Ways and Means Committee 
schedule. 

March 18, 1961. Highway program. 

March 25, 1961. New Frontier legislative 
program 

April 1, 1961. Depressed areas redevelop- 
ment bill. 

April 15, 1961. Dallas Federal building 
correspondence. | 

April 22, 1961. Omnibus judgeship bill. 

April 29, 1961. Six hundred million dollars 
aid for Latin America. 

May 6, 1961. First 100 days of Kennedy 


‘administration. 


May 13, 1961. Toward dictatorship. 

May 20, 1961. Freedom endangered by fear. 

May 27, 1961. Cuban flasco, | 

June 3, 1961. Cuban tractor deal. Senator 
TOWER reception. 
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